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LIFE OF SERTORIUS. 

IT is not at all astonishing, that fortune, in the variety of her 
motions, through a course of numberless ages, happens often 
to hit upon the same point, and to produce events perfectly 
similar. For, if the number of events be infinite, fortune -may 
easily furnish herself with parallels in such abundance of mat* 
ter ; if their number be limited tliere must necessarily be a 
return of the same occurrences, when the whc4e is run through. 
Some there are who take a pleasure in collecting those ac* 
cidents and adventures they have met with in history' or. con* 
versation^ which have such a characteristic^} lileness, as to ap* 
pear the eflfects of jeason apd foresight. For exapaple, there 
were two eminent persons of thef nante of • Attis ;* the one a 
Syrian, the other an Arcadian, who were both killed by a boar. 
There were two Actsons, one of which was torn in pieces by 
his dogs, and the others by his lovers.f Of the two Scipios, 
one conquered Carthage and the other demolished it. Troy 
was taken three times ; the first tin^ by Hercules, on account 
of Laomedon^s horses ; the . second time by Agamemnon, 
through means of the wooden horse ;t ^^ third by Charidemus, 

* PausanJas, in his Achates, meotions one Attis, or Attes, the son of CalSus 
the Phrygian, who introduced the worship of the mother of the gods among 
the Lydians. He was himself under a natural incapacity of having children, 
and therefore he might possibly be the first who pitiposed, that all the priests 
of that goddess should be eunuchs. I'ausanias adds, that Jupiter, displeased 
at his being so great a favourite with her, sent a boar, which ravaged the 
fields, and slew Attis, as well as many of the Lydians. We know nouiing of 
any otiier ^ttis. 

f Actaton, the son of Aristxus, was torn in pieces by his own dogs, and 
Actaeon, the son of Melissus, by the Bacchiadae. See the Scholiast upon 
JipoUamutf book iv. 

i These are idl wooden instances of events, being under the guidance of an 
intelligent being. Nay, they are such puerilities as Timaeus himself scarce 
ever gave into. 
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2 SEBTOmUS. 

a horse happening to stand in the way, and hindering the Tro- 
jans from shutting the gates sp quickly as t)iey should have 
done. There are two cities that bev the juafbes of the most 
odoriferous planta, los^ and Smyrna^ Violet and Jifurrh^ and 
Homer is said tQ have been bom in the one, and to nave (Ked 
in the other. To these instjmces we may qdd; that some of 
the generals who have been the greatest warrioA, and have 
exerted their capacity for stratagem in the most'suixessful 
manner, have had but one eye $ I mean Philip, Antigonus, 
Hannibal, and Sertorius, whose life we are now going to write. 
A man whose conduct, with inspect to women, was preferable 
to that of Philip, who was more faithful to his friends than 
Antigonus, fuid mofe humane to his enemies than Hannib^ ; 
but, diough he was inferior to none of them in capacity, he fell 
short of mem all in success. Fortune, indeed, was ever more 
cruel tp hun than his most inveterate and avowed enemies; 
yet he showed himself a match for Metellus in experience, for 
Pompey in noble daring, for Sylla in iixs victories, nay, for 
the whole Roman people in power $ and was all the wh^le an 
exile and a sojourner among barbarians. 

The Grecian general who, we think, most resembles him^ 
is Eumenes of Cardia.f Both of them excelled in point of 
generalship ; in all the art of stratagem, as well as courage. 
Both were banished their own countries, and commanded 
armies in others. And both had to contend with fortune, who 
persecuted them so violently, that at last they were assassinate 
ed through the treachery of diose very persons whoip they had 
often led to victor)^ 

Quintus Sertorius was of a respectable family in the town of 
Nursia, and country of the Sabines. Having lost his father 
when a child, he had a liberal education given him by bis mo- 
ther, whom on that account he always loved with the greatest 
tenderness. Her name was Rhea. He was sufficiently quali- 
fied to speak in a court of justice ; and, by his abilities that 
way, ^ined some interest, when but a youth, in Rome itself. 
But his greater talents for the camn, and his success as a sol- 
dier, turned his ambition into that channel. 

He made his first campaign under Caepio,^ when the Cim- 
bri and Teutones broke into Gaul. The Romans fought a 
battle, in which their behaviour was but indifferent, and they 

* Some suppose los to have been an island, rather than a town. But if it 
"was an island, there might be a town in it of the same name, which was often 
the case in the Greek islands. 

f In the Thracian Chersonesus. 

tin the printed text it is Seijrio; but two manuscripts give us depio. 
And it certainly was Q. Servilius. C«pio» who, with the consul Cn. Mallius, 
was defeated by the Cimbri, in the fourth year of the hundred and sixty-eighth 
Olympiad, a hundred and three years before the Christian era. 
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were put to die i^out. On-this occasion Sertorius lost his horse, 
and received many wounds himself, yet he swam the river 
Rhone, axmed as he was with Jiiis breastplate apd shield, in 
spite of the violence of the torreiit. Such was his strength of 
body, and so much had he improved that strength by exercise. 

The sam% enemy came on a second time, with ^uch prodi- 
^ous numbers, and sUch dreadful menaces, that it was diffi- 
cult to pi'e;irail with a Roman to keep bis post, or to obey his 
general. Marilis^ hadthen the command, and Sertorius offered 
his service* to go' as a s^y, and bring him an account of the 
enemy. For this phrpose, he took a Gaulish habit, and 
having learned as nracn of th6 liinguagife as might suffice for 
conpnon address, lie mingled widi the barbarians. When he- 
had seen and heayd enough to let him into the measures they 
were taking, he returned to Marius, who honoured him widi 
the established rewards of valour ^ and during that whale war, 
he gave suoh proofs of his valour and capacity, as raised him 
to distinction,^ and perfectly gained him the confidence of his 
gencFal. 

After the war with the Cimbri and Teutones, he was sent as 
a legionary tribune, under Didius, into Spaing and took up his 
wii^r Quarters in Castulo,* a city of the Celtiberians. The 
soldiers liviiftg in great plenty, behaved m ai) insolent and dis- 
orderly manner, and commonly drank to intoxication. The 
barbarians seemg.this, held them in contempt ; and one night 
having got assistance from dieir neighbours the 'Gyriscenians,! 
^thoy- entered theJipuses where they quartered, and put them to 
the sword. Sertorius, with a few more, having found means 
to escape, sailed out and collected aU that he 'had got out of 
the hands of the barbarians. Then he marched round the 
town, and finding the gate^open at which the Gyrisoenians had 
been privately admitted, be entered; buttbok care not to com- 
mit the same error they-had done. ¥le placed a guard there, 
made himself master or all quarters of the town, and slew all 
the inhabitants who ^ere able to bear arms. After this exe- 
cution, he ordered his soldiers to lay aside theirown arms and 
clothes, and take those of the barbarians, and to follow him in 
that form to the city of the Gyriscenians. The people, deceived 
by the suit^of armour and habits they were acquainted with, 
opened their gates, and sallied forth, in expectation of meeting 
their friends and fellow-citizens, in all the joy of success. 
The consequence of which was, that the greatest part of them 
were cut in pieces at the gates; the rest surrendered, and 
were sold as slaves. 

* A town of New Cftstile^on the confines of Andalusia. 

f The GyriflGenians being a people whom we know nothing of, it has been 
conjectured that we should read Oritiam. Th« Orisians were of that distcict. 
See CeUarius. 
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By this maiKsuvre, the name of Scrtorius- became famous 
in Spain; and, upon his return to Rome, he was appointed 
qu^stor in the Cisalpine Gaul, That appointment wa3 a very 
seasonable one ; for the Manan war soon breaking out, and 
Sertorius being employed to levy troops, and to provide'arms, 
he proceeded in that commivion with such expedition an4 ^^* 
tivity, that, while eifeminacy and supineness were spreading 
among the rest of the Roman youth, he wgs considered as a 
man of spirit and enterprise^ 

Nor did his martial intir^pidity abate, when he arrived at 
the degree of general. His personal exploits were still great, 
and he faced danger hi the most feark^ manner ; in conse- 
quence of which, he had one of his eyes struck out. T^s, 
however, he always gloried in. He said, others -did not al- 
ways carry about with them the honourable badges of their 
valouX) but sometimes kad aside their chains, their truacheons, 
and coronets ; while he had perpetuaHy the evidences of his 
bravery about him, and those wno saw his* mislbrtune, at the 
same time beheld his courage. The people, too, treated him 
with the highest respect. When he entered the. theatre, they 
received him with toe loudest plaudits and acclamations ; an 
honour which officers, distinguished for 4heir age sftid afthic^ve* 
ments, did not eas;ly obtain. 

Yet when he stood for the office of tribune of the people^ 
he lost it through the opposition of Sylla's faction ^ whi9h was 
the chief cause of bis perpetual enmity against Sylla* When 
Marius was overpp\^ered by Sylla, and fled for bis lifef, and . 
Sylla was gone to carry on the war against Mithridates, Octa- 
vius, one <A the consul^, remained in "Sylla's interest \ but 
Cinna, the other consul, whose temper was restless and sedi- 
tious, endeavoured to revive the smking faction of Marius. 
Sertorius joined theMatter; the rather 1>ecause he perceived 
that Octavius did not act widi vigour, and that he distrusted 
the friends of Marius. 

Some time after, a great battle was fought by the consuls in 
the forum, in which Octavius was victorious, and Cinna and 
Sertorius having lost not much less! than ten .thousand men, 
were forced to fly. But, as there was a number of troops scat- 
tered up and down in Italy, they gained them by promises, 
and wi^ that addition found themselves able to make head 
against Octavius again. At the same time Marius arrived 
from Africa, and offered to range himself under the banners 
of Cinna, as a private man under the consul. The officers 
were of opinion, that they ought to receive him ; only Serto* 
rius opposed it. Whether it was that he thought Cinna would 
not pay so much attention to him, when he had a man of so 
much greater name, as a general, in his army ; or whether he 
feared the cruelty of Marius would throw all their affairs into 
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cpnfusioti again ; as he indulged his resentments, without any 
re^d to justice or moderation, w^henever he had the advan-* 
tage. He remonstrated, that as they were already superior to 
the enemy, they had not much left to do ; but if they admitted 
Mavius among them, he would rob them of all the honour and 
the power at tne same tiipe, for he could not endure an asso- 
ciate in ppmmand, and was treacherous in every thing where 
his O'Am interest was concerned^ 

Cinna answeir^) that the sentiments of Sertorius were per- 
fectly right, but that he was ashamed, aiid, indeed, knew not 
how to reject Marius, when he had invited him to take a part 
in the direction of afiairs. Sertorius replied,—*' I imagined 
thfit Miariiis had come of his own accord into Italy, and point- 
ed out to you what in that case was most expedient for you to 
do ; bu^, as he came upon your invitation, you should not 
have deliberated* a moment,Vhethel*hef was to be admitted or 
not. Your should have received him immediately. True ho- 
nour leaves no room for doubt and hesitation." 

China then sent for Marius ; and the forces being divided 
into three parts, each of these Uiree great officers had a com- 
mand. When' the war was over, Cinna and Marius- gave into 
every ^kind of insolence and cruelty. Sertorius alone neither 
put any man to death to glut his o#n revenge, nor committed 
any other outrage ; on the contrary, he reproadied Marius with 
hip savage proceedings, and applying to Cinna in private, pre- 
vailed with him to make a more pioderate use of his power. 
At last, finding t^at the slaves whom ]V(arius had adinitted as 
his fellow-soldiers, and afterwards employed as the guards of 
his tyranny,f were ^ strong .and niimerous body ; and that, 
partly by order or permission of Marius, partly by their na- 
tive Jerocity, they proceeded to the greatest excesses, killing 
their masters, abusing their mistresses, and violating the chil- 
dl^n ; he concluded, that these outrages were insupportable ; 
and shot them all with arrows in their camp, though their 
number was not less than four thdnsand. 

After the death of Marius, the assassination of Cinna that 
followed it, and the appointment of young Marius to the con- 
sulship (contrary to the will of Sertorius, and the laws of 
Rome), Carbo, Scipio, and Norbanus, carried on the war 
against Sylla, now returned to Italy, but without any success. 
For sometimes the officers behaved in a mean and dastardly 
manner, and sometimes the troops deserted in large bodies. In 
this case Sertorius began to think his presence of no impor- 
tance, as he saw their affairs under a miserable direction, and 
that persons of the least understanding had most power. He 
was the more confirmed in this opinion, when Sylla encamped 

• Qtti delibemnt^ detcivcnint.— raci/. t Tl>e Mardtgant. 
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near Scipio, and amusing him with caresses, under pretence o( 
an approaching peace, was all the while corrupting nis troops. 
Sertorius advertised Scipio of it several times, and told him 
what the event would be, but he never listened to him. i 

Then giving up Rome for lost, he retired with the utmost 
expedition into Spain ; hoping, if he ^ould get the government 
there into his hands, to be able to afford protection to such of 
his friends as might be beaten in Italyl He met with drebdful , 
storms on his way, and when he came to the m6untains adjoin- 
ing to Spain, the barbarians insisted that he should pay toll, 
and purchase his passage over them. Those that attended him 
were fired with indignation, and thought it an unsuilbrable 
thing for a Roman proconsul to pay toll to such a crew of bar- 
barians. But he made li^ht of th^ seeming disgrace, and said, 
— ^^ Time was the thing he purchased, than which nothing in 
the world could be more' precious to a man engaged^ in great 
attempts." He therefore satisfied the demands of tfae^ moun- 
taineers, and passed over into Spain without losing a nnoment. 

He found the country very populous, and abounding in youth 
fit for war, but at the same time the people, oppressed by the 
avarice and rapacity of former governors, were ill-disposed 
towards any Roman government whatever. To remove this 
aversion, he tried to gain the better sort by his affable and 
obligihg manner, and die populace by lowering the taxes. But 
his excusing them from providing quarters for the soldiers, 
was the most agreeable measure. For he ordered his men to 
pass the winter in tents without the walls, and he set them the 
example. He did not, however, place his whole dependance 
upon the attachment of the barbarians. Whatever Romans 
had settled there, and were fit to bear arms, he incorporated 
with" his troops; he provided such a variety of warlike .ma- 
chines, and built such a number of ships, a^ kept the cities in 
awe : and though his address was mild and gentle in peace, be 
made himself formidable by his preparations for war. 

As soon as he was informed that Sylla had nuide himself 
master of Rome, and that the faction of Marius and Carbo 
was entirely suppressed, he concluded that an army would 
soon be sent against him under the conduct of an able general. 
For this reason he sent Julius Salinator, with six thousand 
foot, to block up the passes of the P3a'enees. In a litde time 
Caius Annius arrived on the part of Sylla ; and seeing it im- 
possible to dislodge Salinator, he sat down at the foot of the 
mountain, not knowing how to proceed. While he was in this 
perplexity, one Calpumius, surnamed Lenarius, assassinated 
Salinator; and his troops thereupon quitting the Pyrenees, 
Annius passed them, easily repulsing with his great army the 
few that opposed him. Sertonus, not being in a condition to 
give him battle, retired with three thousand men to Nc,w Car- 
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thage; wl^re he embarked, and crossed over to Africa. The 
Maoausian <oa8t Was the land he touched upon ; and his men 
going on shore there to water, and not being upon their guard, 
the iMU'barians fdU upon them, and killed a considerable num- 
ber ; ao thdt he was forced to make back for Spain. He found 
thei/coasts guarded,' and that it was impracticable to make a de- 
scent there ; but having met with some vessels of Cilician pi- 
rates, he persu^ed them to join him, and 'made his landing 
good in the isle of Pityusa,* forcing his way through the 
guards which Annius had placed there. . 

Sobn after Annius made his appearance with a numerous 
fleet, on board of which were five thousand men. Sertorius 
Ventured to engage him ; though his vessels were small, and 
made rather for swift sailing ttuin strength. But a violent west 
wind springing up, raised such a storm, that the greatest part 
of Sertorius' ships, being too light to bear up against it, were 
driven upon the rocky shore. Sertorius himself was prevented 
by the storm from making his way at sea, and by, the enemy 
ffom landing; so that he was tossed about by ttie waves for 
ten days tog^er, and at last escaped with great difliculty. 

At length the wind abated, and he ran in among some scat- 
tered islands in that quarter. Thcflre he landed ; but finding 
they- were without water, he put to sea again, crossed the 
stnuts of Gades, and ke^in^^ to the right, landed a little above 
the 'mouth of the river Baetis, which running through a large 
track to discharge itself in the Atlantic ocean, gives name to 
all that part of Spain through which it passes.^ There he 
found some mariners lately arrived from the Atlantic islands4 
These are two in number, separated only by a narrow channel, 
and are at the distance of four hundred leagues^ from the 
African coast. They are called the Fortitnate islands. Rain 
seldom fall^ there, and when it does, it falls moderately ; but 
they generally have soft breezed, which scatter such rich dews, 
that &e soil is not only good for mowing and planting, but spon- 
taneously produces the most excellent fruits, and those in such 
abundance, that the inhabitants have nothing more to 'do than 
to indulge themselves in the enjoyment of eade. . The air is 
always pleasant and salubrious, through the happy temperature 
of the seasons, and their insensible transitions into each other. 
For the north and east winds which blow from our continent, 
in the immense tract they have to pass, are dissipated and lost: 
while the sea winds, that is the south and the west, bring with 
them from the ocean slight and gentle showers, but oftener 
only a refreshing moisture^ which imperceptibly scatters plenty 
on their phuns. So that it is generally believed, even among 

* Now Ivica, f SitHeOf now Andaiuda. 

^ The Canaries. 4 In the original^ tm thnuondfurUns^, 
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the uncommon c6lour of the fawn, whkh' was a perfect white, 
he pursued and took it* By good fortune Sertorius had his 
camp in that neighbourhood ; and whatever was brought to 
him, taken in hunting, or of the productions of the field, he re- 
ceived with pleasure, and returned the civility with interest. 
The countryman went and offered him the fawn. He received 
this present like the rest, and at first took no extraordinary 
notice of it. But in time it became so tractable and fond of 
him, that it would come when he called, follow him wherever 
he went, and learned to bear the hurry and tumult of the camp. 
By little and little he brought the people to believe there was 
something sacred and mysterious in the affair; giving it out, 
that the fawn was a gift from Diana, and that it discovered to 
him many important secrets. For he knew the natural power 
of superstition over the minds of the barbarians. In pursuance 
of this scheme, when the enemy was making a private irruption 
into the country under his command, or persuading son^e city 
to revolt, he pretended the fawn had appeared to him in a 
dream, and warned .him to have his forces ready. And if he 
had intelligence of some victory gained by his officers, he used 
to conceal the messenger, and produce the fawn crowned with 
flowers for its good tidings ; bidding the people rejoice, and 
sacrifice to the gods, on account of some news they would soon 
hear. 

By this invention he made them so tractable, that they 
obeyed bis orders in every thing widiout hesitation, no longer 
considering themselves as under the conduct of a stranger, but 
die immediate direction of heaven. And the astonishing in* 
crease of his power, far beyond all they could rationally expect, 
confirmed them in that persuasion. For, with two thousand 
six hundred men, whom he called Romans (though among 
them there were seven hundred Africans who came over with 
him), and an addition of four thousand light*armed Lusita- 
nians, and seven hundred horse, he carried on the war against 
four Roman generals, who had a hundred and twenty thou« 
sand foot, six thousand horse, two thousand archers and 
alingers, and cities without number, under dieir command ; 
though at first he had twenty cities only. Nevertheless, with 
so trifling a force,and such small beginnings, he subdued several 
great nations, and took many cities. Of the generals diat op« 
posed him, he bea^ Cotm at sea in the straits over against MeU 
laria, he defeated Phidius^^ who had the chief command in 

* Xyknder bss it JH^uti which is agreeable to aonie aianuscripts ; Crtfse- 
riu3, upon conjecture onIy» reads it ^^/idius. But, aa the learned Moses Du 
Soul observes, there is a corrupt and insignificant «•» in the text,— Kartwi/^at- 
m«r VH «A^r A->and thence he concludes, with some degree of probability^ 
that we should read Furfidiw. Freinaheoi, in his Supplement to Livy (zc. 
28), calls this general i^ur/fdiriM/ and he might do it upon the authority of 
»ome ancient manuscript of Plutarch. 
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Bfttica, and killed four thousand Romans iq^on the banks of 
the Bstis. By his qusestor he beat Domitius and Lucius 
Manlius,* proconsul of the other Spain; he likewise slew 
Thoranitts^t one of the officers sent against him by Metellus, 
together with his whole army. Nay, Metellus himself^ a gene- 
ral of as great reputation as any the Romans then had, was 
entangled by him in such difficulties, and reduced to such ex- 
tremities, that he was forced to call in Lucius L<^iu8 from 
Gallia Narbonensis to his assistance, and Pompey the Great 
was sent with another army from Rome, with the utmost expe* 
dition. For Metellus knew not what measures to take against 
so daring an enemy, who was continually harassing him, and 
yet would not come to a pitched battle, and who, by the 
lightness and activity of his Spanish troops, turned Himself 
into all manner of forms. He was sufficiendy skilled, indeed, 
in set battles, and he commanded a firm heavy-armed infaQtry, 
which knew how to repulse and bear down any thing that 
would make head against them, but had no experience in 
climbing mountains, or capacity to vie in flying and pursuing 
men as swift as the wind; nor could his troops bear hunger, 
eat any thing undressed, or lie upon die ground without tenfil, 
like those of Sertorius. Besides, Metellus was now advanced 
in years, and, after his many campsugns and long service, 
had begun ta indulge himself in a more^ delicate way of liv- 
ing ; whereas Sertorius iktss in the vigour of his age, full of 
spirits, and had brought his strength and activity to the 
greatest perfection by exercise and abstemiousness. He nevt^* 
indulged in wine, even when he had nothing else to do ; and 
he had accustomed himself to bear labour and fatigue, to 
make long marches, and pass many successive nights without 
sleep, though supported all the while with mean and slender 
diet* By faKcstowing his leisure on hunting and traversing all 
the country for game, he had gained such a knowledge of the 
impracticable as well as open parts of it, that whei\ he wanted 
to fly, he found no manner of difficulty in it; and if he had oc- 
casion to pursue or surround the enemy, he could execute it 
with ease. 

Hence it was, that Metellus, in being prevented from coming 
to any regular action, suffered all the inconveniences of a de^ 
feat ; and Sertorius gained as much by flying, as he could 
have done^by conquering and pursuing. For he cut his ad« 
versary off from watw, and prevented his foraging. If the 
Romans began to march, he was on the wing to harass them; 
and if they sat still, he galled them in such a manner, that they 

* Lunvs in the text again ia corrupt. We read it Lucius Manlius from 
Orottus and livy. 
t Floras hat it Thmut, 
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were forced to quit their post. If they invested a town, he 
was soon upon Uiem, and by cutting off their convoys, as it 
were besieged the besiegers ; insomuch, that they began to 
give up the point, and to call upon Metellus to accept the 
challenge that Sertorius had given; insisting that general 
should fight with general, and Roman with Roman; and when 
he declined it, they ridiculed and abused him. Metellus only 
laughed at them, and he did perfectly right ; for, as Theo- 
phrastus says,— ^ A general should die like a general, and not 
•like a common soldier." 

He found that the Langobritse were very serviceable to 
Sertorius, and perceived, at the same time, that he might soon 
bring them to surrender for want of water ; for they had but 
one well in the city, and an enemy mig^t immediately make 
^l^self master of the springs in the suburbs, and under the 
walls. He therefore advanced agauist the town ; but conclud- 
ing he should take it within two days, he ordered his troops 
to take only five days' provisions with them. But Sertorius 
gave the people speedy assistance. He got two thousand 
skins, <and filled them with water, promising them a good re- 
ward for the care of each vessel or skin. A number of Spa- 
niards and Moors offered their. .service on this occasion, and 
having selected the strongest and swiftest of them, he sent 
them along the mountains, with orders, when they delivered 
these vessels, to take all useless persons out of the town, ^t 
the water might be fully sufficient for the res^ during the whole 
course of the diege. 

When Metellus was informed of this manceuvre he was 
-greatly concerned at it ; and, as his provisions began to fail, 
he sent out Aquilius* with six thousand men, to collect freah 
supplies. Sertorius, who had earlv intelligence of it, laid an 
ambush for Aquilius, and upon his return, three thousand 
men, who were placed in the shady channel of a brook for the 
purpose, rose up and attacked him in the rear. At the same time 
.Sertorius himself, charging him in front, killed a considerable 
number of his party, and took the rest prisoners. Aquilius 
got back to Metellus, but with the loss both of his horse and 
his arms, whereupon Metellus retired with disgrace, greatly 
insulted and ridiculed by the Spaniards. 

This success procured Sertorius the admiration and esteem 
of the Spaniards ; but what charmed thein still more was, that 
he armed them in the Roman manner, taught them to keep 
their ranks, and to obey the word of command ; so that in- 
stead of exerting their strength in a savage and disorderly 
manner, and behaving like a multitude of banditti, he polished 

* The common reading in the Qrttk text is ^qtamUf but the manuacriptt 
giret us A^Hw. 
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them into regular forces. Another agreeable circumstance 
ivas, that he furnished them with abundance of gold and silver 
to gild their helmets, and enrich their shields ; and that he 
tau^t them to wear embroidered vests, and magnificent coats ; 
nor did he give them supplies only for these purposes, but he 
set them the example.^ The finishing stroke was, his collect- 
ing, from the various nations, the children of the nobility into 
the great city of Oscar,! and his furnishing them with mas-i^ 
ters to instruct them in the Grecian and Roman literature. 
This had the ap{>earance only of an education, to prepare them 
to be admitted citizens of Rome, and to fit them tor important 
commissions ; but in fact the children were so many hostages. 
Meanwhile, the parents were delighted to see their sons in 
gowns bordered with purple, and walking in great state to the^ 
schools, without any expense to them ; for Sertorius took the 
whole upon himself, often examining besides into the improve* 
ments the^ made, and distributing proper rewards to those of 
most merit, among which were Ae golden ornaments furling 
down from the neck, called by the Romans Bulk. 

It was then the custom in Spain, for the band which fought 
near the general's person, when he fell, to die with him. This 
manner of devoting themselves. to death, the barbarians call a 
libaiian^ The other generals had but a few of these guards or 
knights companions ; whereas Sertorius was attended by manv 
xnjrriads, who had laid themselves under that obligation. It 
is said, that when he was once defeated near the walls of a 
town, and the enemy were pressing hard upon him, the Spa- 
niards, to save Sertorius, exposed themselves without any pre- 
caution. They passed him upoH thpir shoulders, from one to 
another, till he had gained the walls, and when their general 
was secure, then they dispersed and fled for their own lives. 

Nor was he beloved by the Spanish soldiers only, but by 
those which came from Italy too. When Perpenna Vento, 
who was of the same party with Sertorius, came into Spain 
widli a great quantity of money, and a respectable army, in- 
tending to proceed in his operations against Metellus upon his 
own bottom, the troops disliked the scheme, and nothing was 
talked of in the camp but Sertorius. This gave great uneasi- 
ness to Perpenna, who was much elated with his high birth 
and (M>ulent fortune. Nor did the matter stop here. Upon 
their naving intelligence that Pompey had passed the Pyre- 
nees, the soldiers took up their arms and standards, and loudly 

* Alexander bad taken the same method, before himTaqoong the Penians. 
For he ordered thirty thousand Persian bo^ s to be taught Greeks and trained 
in the Macedonian manner. 

t A city in ffispania Tarraconensis. 

i In Ginil, the persons who had themselres under this obligation, we^caUed 
9jadam.^C*9, de BelU Gal, 1, iii. / 
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called upon Perpenna to lead them to Sertorius ; threatening', 
if he wonld not coroplv, to leave him^ and go to a general 
who knew how to save both himself and those under his com- 
mand. So that Perpenna was forced to yield, and he went and 
joined Sertorius with fifty-three cohorts.* 

Sertorius now found himself at the head of a great army > 
for, besides the junction of Perpenna, all the countries within 
the Iberus had adopted his interest, and troops were daily 
flocking in on all sides. But it gave him pain to see them be- 
have with the disorder and ferocity of barbarians ; to find 
them calling upon him to give the signal to charge, and im* 
patietit of the least delay. He tried what mild representations 
would do, and they had no effect. They still continued ob- 
sunate and clamorous, often demanding the combat in a very 
' unseasonable manner. At last he permitted them to engage 
in their own way, in consequence of which they would suffer 
great loss, though he designed to prevent their being entirely 
defeated. These checks, he hoped, would make them more 
willing to be under discipline. 

The event answered his expectation. They fought and were 
beaten ; but making up with succours, he rallied the fugitives, 
and conducted them safe into the camp. His next step was to 
rouse them out of their despondence. For which purpose, a 
few days after, he assembled all bis forces, and produced two 
horses before them ; the one old and feeble, the other large 
and strong, and remarkable besides for a fine flowing tail. By 
the poor weak horse stood a robust able-bodied man, and by 
the strong horse stood a little man of a very contemptible ap- 
pearance. Upon a signal given, the strong man began to pull 
and drag about the weak horse by the tail, as if he would pull 
it off; and the little man to pluck off the hairs of the great 
horse's tail, one by one. The former tugged and toiled along 
time, to the great diversion of the spectators, and at last was 
forced to give up the point ; the latter, without any difficulty, 
soon stripped the great horse's tail of all its hair.f Then Ser- 
torius rose up, And said, — ^^ You see, my friends and fellow- 
soldiers, how much greater are the effects of perseverance, 
than those of force, and that there are many things invincible 
in their collective capacity, and in a state of tmion, which may 
gradually be overcome when they are once separated. In 
short, perseverance is irresistible. By this means, time at- 
tacks and destroys the strongest things upon earth. Time, I 
say, who is the best friend and ally to those that have the dis- 
cernment to use it properly, and watch the opportunities it 
presents, and the worst enemy to those who wiU be rushing 

• A cohort is th^ tenth part of a legion. 
t Horace allttdes to this, h ii. ep. 1. 
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^Dto action when it doea not call them." By such symbols as 
these, Sertorius sipplied to the senses of the barbarians, and 
instructed them to wait for proper junctures and occasions. 

But his contrivance, with respect to the Characitani, gained 
him as much admiration as any of his military performances 
whatever. The Characitani are seated beyond the river Ta» 
gua. They have neither cities nor villages, but dwell upon a 
large aad lofty hill, in dens and caverns of the rocks, the mouths 
of which are all to the north. The soil of all the country about 
it is a clay, so very light and crumUy, that it yields to the 
pressure of the foot, is reduced to powder with die least touch, 
and flies about like ashes or unslaked lime. The barbarians, 
whenever they are apprehensive of an attack, retire to these 
caves with their booty, and look upon themselves as in a place 
perfectly impregnabk. 

It happened that Sertorius retiring to some distance from 
Sletellus, encamped under this hiU ; and the savage inhabitants, 
imagining he retired only because he was beaten, oiFered him 
several insults. Sertorius, either provoked at such treatment, 
or willing to show them he was not flying from any enemy, 
Tnounted his horse the next day, and went to reconnoitre the 
place. As he could see no part in which it was accessible, he 
^dmost despaired of taking it, and could only vent his anger in 
vain menace* At last he observed, that the wind blew the 
dust in great quantities towards the mouths of the caves, 
which, as I said before, are all to the north.'^i' The north wind, 
which some call caddas^] prevuls most in those parts ; taking 
its rise from the marshy grounds, and the mountains covered 
with snow* And as it was thto the height of summer, it was 
remarkably strong, having fresh supplies from the melting of 
the ice on thenortibem peaks; so that it blew a most agreeable 
gale, which in the day time refreshed bt>th these savages and 
their flocks. 

Sertorius, reflecting upon what he saw, and being informed 
by the neighbouring Spaniards that these were the usual ap- 
pearances, ordered his soldiers to collect vast quantities of that 
dry and crumUy earth, so as to raise a mount of it over against 
the hill. The barbarians imagining he intended to storm their 
strong holds from that mmint, laughed at his proceedings. 
The soldiers went on with their work till night, and then he 
led them back into the camp. Next morning, at break of day, 
a gentle breeze sprung up, which moved the lightest part of 
the heap, and dispers^ it like smoke; and as the sun got up 
higher, tfie csedas blew again, and by its violence covered all 
the hill with dttst. Mean ume the soldiers stirred up the 

* Media inter Aquilonem >et exortum JEqainocdBlem.— P/^'n. 1. ii. c. 47- 
t Kwiant cC in Fonto dcciam in so trfthcre nubes.— /d. 
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hea|^ from the very bottom, and enimbled all the day; and 
some gailopped up and down to raise the light eardi, and 
thicken the clouds of dust in the wind, which carried diem 
into the dwelUngs of the Characitani, their entrances direcdy 
facing it. As d^ey were caves, and of course had no other 
aperture, the eyes of the inhabitants were soon filled, and-diey 
could scarce breathe for the suffocating dust w^ich diey drew 
in with the air. In these wretched circumstances they held out 
two days, though with great difficulty, and the third day surren- 

' dered themselves to Sertorius at discretion ; who, by reducing 
them, did not gain such an accession of strength as of honour ; 
for an honour it was to subdue those by policy, whom his 

• arms could not reach. 

WMle he carried on the war against Metellus oDly,*his suc- 
cess in general was imputed to the old afe and inactivity of 
his adversary, who had to contend widi a bold young man, at 
the head of troops so light, that they mig^t pass radier for a 
marauding party, than a regular army. But when Pompey 
had passed the Pyrenees, and Sertorius took post against him, 
every art of genendship on bodi sides was exhausted, and yet 
even then it appeared, that in point both of attack and defence, 
Sertorius had the advantage. In this case, the fame of Serto- 
rius gready increased, and extended itself as far as Rome, 
where he was considered as the aUest general of bis time. In- 
deed, the honour Pompey had acquired was very considerable, 
and die actions he had performed under Sylla, set him in a 
very respectable light, insomuch that Sylla had given him the 
appellation of the Great, and he was distinguished with a tri- 
umph, even before he wrote *man.' This made many of the 
cities,, which were under die command of Sertorius, cast their 
eves upon Pompey, and inclined them to open their gates to 
him. But they returned to their old attachment, upon the un- 
expected success diat attended Sertorius at Lauron.* 

Sertorius was besieging that place, and Ptmipey marched 
with his whole army to its relief. There was a hill at some 
distance from die walls, from which the city might be gready 
annoyed. Sertorius hastened to seize it,-and Pompey to pre- 
vent nim i but the former gained the post. Pompey, however, 
sat down by it with great satts&ction, thinking he bad been 
fortunate enough to cut Sertorius off from die town; and he 
sent a message to the Lauroaites,-^^^ That they might be per- 
fectly easy, and sit quiedy up6n their walls, whde they saw him 
besiege Sertorius." But when that general was inforn:ed of 
it, he only laughed, and said, — ^^ I wUl teach that scholar of 
Sylla," so in ridicule he called Pompey, ^* that a general oug^t 
to look behind him, rather than before him." At the ss^m« 

• * A city of Hither SptiD, ftn leapisf fs9sm Yslfacaii 
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time he showed the besieged a body, of six thousand foot in the 
camp which he hiid (quitted, in order, to seize the hill, and which 
had been left ther^ od purpose 'to^tfcke Pompey in the rear, 
when he should, come to attack Serttorius in the post he now 
occupied ."-^ » , *., 

ftopapey, n9t discovering thi« manoeuvre till it was too late, 
did not dare to begip the at^gel^, lest be should be surrounded. 
And yet ho was ashaqied to leave the Laurooites in such^lr 
treme, dangp-. «Xhe conseque^ceVas, that he was obliged to 
91 1 ^ill ^d see the JLpwn lost^ The people, in despair of as- 
9istance, sui^'end^e^ to Sertovius, who was pleased to spare 
the jnhabitia^t^ and^let then^ gg free; but he laid their ci^ in 
ashes. Thii^ was not done out of mger, or a spirit of cruelty 
(for he seem^,^ have indcilffed his jpesentment less than any 
other general whatever), but. to put the aetmirers of Pompey to 
the plush ; wjiile it was said athong the barbarians, that though 
he. wiis at hand, ^d almost warmed himself *at the .flame,.he 
suffered his alliea t# peris})« ^ ^, 

it is true, Sertorkis recei^»^. manf checks in the course of 
the war;, but it was not where he acted in person; for he ever 
continued invincible; it was through his lieutenants. And 
such ¥^s his manner ^f rectifying the mistakes, that he met 
with mora, applause jthan his adversaries in the jnidst of their 
success. Institnces of which we hftve in the battle of Sucro 
with Pompey, and in thjpt of Tuttia* with both Pompey and 
Mc^elluss 4 ' » . « 

As- to (he Jbattle of .Suc;tOi, we are told it was fought the 
sootier, because Pompey.. hastened it, to prevent Metellusfrom 
having a share iu the victcay. This was the very thing Serto- 
rius wanted,. to trjf his strength with Pompey, before. Me tellus 
joined him. Sertorius came up and engaged hun in the even- 
ing. This&he did* out of chqice, in the persuasion that the 
enemy, not 4>eing acquainted with .the coimtry, would find 
darkness a hindrance to them, wliether they should have occa- 
sion to fly or to pursue. When they caine to charge, he found 
tha^ he had not to do with Pompey, as he could have wished, 
but that Afranius commanded the enemy's left wing, opposite 
to Mnij who was at the head of his own right wing. However, 
as soon as he understood that his left gave way to the vigorous 
impressions of Pompey, he put his right under the direction 
of other officers, and hastened to support that which had the 
cUsadvantage. By rallying the fugitives, and encouraging 
those who kept their ground, he forced Pompey to fly in great 
con&isfon, who before was pursuing; nay, that general was in 
the greatest danger ; he was wounded, and got off with diffi- 

• GraeVias conjectores, that we should road Ti/no, the 7\inut beiny a river 
whidi ialls into the Suero. 

VOL. III. D 
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culty. For the Africans, who fought under the banners of 
Sertorius, having taken ]Pompey's horse^ adorned with gold 
and other rich fumiture^'lefuthe pursuit, tq quarrel about di- 
viding the spoil. . In the mean time, when Se^orius wasflowift 
from his right wing to succour tb^ other in distress^ ^fra^iXis 
overthrew all before him, and closely pursuing the fugitWes, 
entered their caiQp with them, which he pillaged .till it was 
da^k ; he knew nothing of Pompey's defeat, and was unal)le 
to keep the soldiers fron;^ phindering, if he had desired it. At 
this instant, Sertorius returns with the laurels he had Von, 
falls upon the troops of Afranius, which were»scattered up and 
down the camp, and destroy s ^eat ninnbers o£ jthrm. Next 
morrfing, he armed, «id tmok the field again; but perceiving 
that Metellus was at hand, he drew off, and decamped. Jie 
did it,. however, with an, air of gaiety: — "If the old wonjan,'* 
said he, " had not been here^ I would have flogged the«boy 
well, and sent higci back to Rome." • • # \ . 

He was notwithstanding, much afflicted far the loss of his 
hind. Fox she was an iaxcellent engine in the management of 
the barbarianb, who now wanted encouragement more than 
ever. By good fortune some of his soldiers, as they, were 
strolling one night about the country, met -with her, and- know- 
ing her by the colour, broi^ght h£r ^o him. Sertorius, 
happj^ to find her again, promiu^ the soldiery large sums, on 
condition they would not mention the • affair. He (Arefully 
concealed the hind^*and a few days after ap|ieared*in pubHc 
with a cheerful countenance, to transact business, telling the 
barbarian officers that he had some extraordinary hap{une$s 
announced to him from heaven in a dream. Then he mounted 
the tribunal, for the despatch of such affairs as might ^oiAe be- 
fore him. At that instant the hind being let loose near the place 
by those who had the charge of ^her, and seeing Seiitorius, ran 
up with great joy, leaped .upon the tribunal, laid her head upon 
h^s lap, and licked his right hand, in the manner to whith she 
had long been trained. Sertorius returned her caresses with 
all the tokens of a sincere affection,. even to the shed4ing 
of tears. The assembly at first looked on with silent astonish- 
ment ; but afterwards they testified their regard for Sertorius 
with the loudest plaudits and acclamations, as a person of a su- 
perior nature, beloved by the gods. With these impressions 
they conducted him to his pavilion, and resumed all the hopes 
and spirits with which he could have wished to inspire them. 

He watched the enemy so close in the plains of Saguntum, 
that they were in great want of provisions ; and a% they 
were determined at last to go out to forage and collect ne- 
cessaries, this unavoidably brought on a battle. Great acts 
of valour were performed on both sides. Memmius, the 
best officer Pompey had, fell in the hottest of the fight. 
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Serforiud can*ied all before^him, and, thrpugh heaps of slain, 
made his way towards Metellus, who made great efforts to op- 
pose' him, and fpugh^.wtb a vigour above his years, but at last 
was borne down with the istroke of a spear. AU the Romans whZ> 
saw or heard of his cjjsaster, resolvad not to abandon their 
general, and fronnan impulse of shame as welt as anger, they 
turned u{>on. the enemy, and tsheltered Metellus with their 
shields, till others carried him €>ff in safety. Then they 
charged the Spaniards ^ith great fury, and routed them in 
their tlirn. 

As victory had now -changed sides, Sertorius, to secure a 
safe r^trefbt fer his troops, as well as convenient tiii)c for rais- 
ing fresh ibrdes^ had*the art to retire into a city strongly situat- 
ed upon a* mountain. J^e repaired the walls, and barricaded 
the ^tes, as* though he thought of nothing less than standing 
a siege. . The enemy, however, were deceived by appearances. 
They invested the place, and, in the imagination- that they 
should make themselves masters of it* without difficulty, took 
no care tefiursue th^ fugitive barbari^s, ojto prevent the new 
levied* which the officers of Sertori«s were making. These 
officers he^ had sent to the towns imder his command, with in- 
structions, «when they had assembled a sufficient npmber, to 
send a messenger to acquaint him with it. 

TJpon die receipt of* such intelligence, he sallied out ; and 
having made his way through the enemy without much 
trouble, he joined his new-itei«ed troops, and returned with 
that additional strength. He now cut off the Roman convoys 
both by sea'' and land,; at land, by laying ambushes, or hem- 
ming th^m in, and, by the rapidity of his ifaotions meeting 
them in every quarter; at sea, by guarding the coast with his 
light piratical vessels^ In consequence of this, the Romans 
were obliged to Separate. Metellus retired into Gaul, and 
Pompey went and took up his winter quarters in the territo- 
ries of the Vacceians, where he was greatly distressed for want 
of money ; insomuch, that he informed the senate, he should 
soon leave the country, if they did not supply him ; for he had 
abeadyrsacrificed his^wn fortune in defence of Italy. Indeed, 
the common discourse was, that Sertorius would be in Italy ^ 
before Pompey. So far had^ his capacity prevailed over the 
most distinguished and the ablest generals in Rome. 

The opinion which^ Metellus had of him, and the dread of 
his abilities, was evident from a proclamation then published ; 
for which Metellus offered a reward of a hundred talents of 
silver, and twenty thousand acres of land to any Roman who 
should take him ; and if that Roman-was an exile, he promised 
he should be restored to his country. Thus he plainly dis- 
covered his despair of conquering his enemy, by the price 
which he set upon him. When he happened once to defeat 
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him in a pitched batt}e, he was so ^slated with the advantage, 
and thought the event so fortunate, that he suffered himself to 
be saluted as Imperator; and the cities r«c6ived him with sacri- 
fices, and every testimony of gratitilde to the gods, -at their al- 
tars. Nay, i€is said, he •received crowps of victory, diathe 
made most magnificent entertainments ^n the occasion, and 
wore a triumphal rqh^. Victories, in effigy, descended in 
machines, with trophies of gold, and garlands 4n their hands ; 
and chotrs of boys and virgins sung songs inliis praise. These 
circumstanced were extremely ridiculous, if he expressed so 
much joy, and such superabundant vanity, while^he called S^- 
torius a fugitive from Sytia, and the poor vemains of- CArbo^i 
faction. 

On the other hand, the magnanimity of. SertoriuS appeared 
in every step he took. The natrkians, who had been obliged 
to Hy from Rome, and take retuge with him, he called a senate. 
Out of them he appointedi^ qusstors and lieutenants, «nd in 
every thing he proceeded according to the laws of his country. 
' What was of still giieater moment, though he made nvar onlj 
with the arms, the moneys and the. men of Spain, he did not 
suffer the Spaniards to have the least share iti any department 
of government, even in words or titles. He gave them Roman 
generals and governors, to make it appear that the liberty ♦of 
Rome was his great object, and that he did not want to set 
up the Spaniards against the Romans. In fact he was n true 
lov^r of his country, and his pas^on to'be restored to it was 
one of the first in his heart. .Yet, in his ^eatest misfortunes, 
he never departed from his dignity. On tjae other hand, when 
he was victorious, he 'would make anoffertoMetellusbrPom- 
pey, to lay down his arms, on condition he might he permit- 
ted to return in the capacity of a private man. He said> he 
had rather be the meanest citizen in Rome, than an exile widi 
the command of all the 6ther countries in the world. 

This love of his country is said to have been in some mea- 
sure owing to the attachment he had to his mother. His father 
died in his infancy, and he had his education wholly from her; 
consequently, his affections centred in *her. His Spanish 
friends wanted to constitute him supreme governor; but having 
information at that time of the death of his mother, he gave 
himself up to the most alarming grief. For seven whole days 
he neither gave the word, nor would be seen by any of his 
friends. At last, his generals^ and others who were upon a 
footing with him in point of rank, beset his tent, and insisted 
that he should rise from the ground, and make his appearance, 
to speak to the soldiers, and to take the direction of their af- 
fairs, which were then as prosperous as he could desire. Hence 
many imagined that he was naturally of a pacific turn, and a 
lover of tranquillity, but was brought, against his inclination, 
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by some means or othe^, to take upon him the command ; and 
that when*)ic was hard pressed by his enemies, and had no 
other shelter but that ot war to fly to, he had recourse to it 
merely in the way of self-defence. 

We cannot have greater proofs of his magnanitaity, than 
those that appear in his treaty withMithridates. That prince, 
recovering from the fall given him by Sylla, entered the lists 
again, and renewed his pretensions to Asia. By this time 
the fame of Sertorius 'had extended itself into .all parts of 
the world. The merchants who traded to the west, carried 
back news of- his achievements, like commodities from a dis* 
tant country, and filled Pontus with his renown. Hereupon 
MithridatjCS determined to send an embassy to him ; induced to 
it by the vain speeches of his flatterers, who compared ^erto- 
rius to Hannibsd, and Mithridatesto Pyrrhus, and insisted that 
the Romans would nevet be able to bear up against two such 
powers, and two persons of such geni\is and abilities, when at- 
tacked by them in different quarters ; the one being the most 
excellent of generals, and the other the greatest of kings. 

In pursuance of this scheme, Mithridates sent ambassadors 
uto'Spaiii, with letters to Sertorius, &d proposlils to be made 
in conference ; the pufport of which was, that the king would 
supply^ him with money and ^hips for the war, on condition 
that he confirmed his claim to Asia, which he had lately given 
up to the Romans, in the treaty with Sylla. 

Sertorius assembled his council, which he called the Senate. 
They were unanimous in their opinions that he should accept 
the conditions, and think himself happy in them ; since they 
only asked ati empty name and title to tilings which it was not 
in their power to give, and the king in return would' supply 
them with what they most wanted. But Sertorius would by 
no means agree to it. He said he had no objection to that 
prince's having Bithynia and Cappadocia, countries accustomed 
to kingly government, and not belonging to the Romans by 
3tky just title ; but as to a province to which the Romans had 
an undeniable claim, a province which they had been deprived 
of by Mithridates, which he afterwards lost to Fimbria, and at 
last had quitted upon the peace with Sylla^ he could never 
consent that he should be put in possession of it again : — 
*' Rome," said he, *' ought to have her power extended by my 
victories, and it is not my right to rise to power at her expense. 
A man who has any dignity of sentiment, should conquer 
with honour, and not use anv base means even to save his 
life." ' 

Mithridates was perfectly astonished at this answer, and 
dius communicated his surprise to his friends : — ^^ What 
orders would Sertorius give us, when seated in the senate- 
house at Rome, if now, driven as he is to the coasts of the At- 
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lantic ocean, he prescribes bounds to our empire, and threatens 
us with war if we make any attempt upon Asia?" The treaty, 
however, went on, and was sworn to. Mithridates was to 
have Cappadocia and Bithynia, and Sertorius to supply him 
with a general and some troops ; the king, on the other haiid, 
was to furnish Sertoriu^ with three thousand talents, and forty 
ships of war. 

The general whom Sertorius sent into Asia, was a senator 
who had taken refuge with hitfi, named Marcus Marius. 
When Mithridates, by his assistance, had taken some cities in 
Asia, hQ permitted that officer to enter them with his rods and 
axes, and voluntarily took the second place as one of his train. 
Marius declared some of tliose cities free, and excused others 
from imposts and taxes,* telling them they were indebted for 
these favours to Sertorius. So that Asia, which laboured 
again under the exaction of the Roman tax-gatherers, and the 
oppressions and insufts of the garrisons, had once more a pros- 
pect of some happier inode of government. 

But in Spain*, the senators about Sertorius, who looked' upon 
themselves as oh a footing^ with him, no sooner saw themselves 
as a match* fbr *Jthe enemy, than they bade adieu to fear, and 
gave into a foolish jealousy and envy of their general. At 
the head of these was Perpenna, who, elated with the vanity 
of bii%h,'aspK-cd fo the command, and scrupled not to address 
his partisans in private with such speeches as these :—** What 
evil demon possesses us, and leads us from bad to worse ? We, 
who would not stav at honie and submit to the orders of Sylla, 
who is master both of sea and land, what are we come to ? 
Did we not come here for liberty ? Yet here- we are voluntary 
slaves ; -guards to the exiled Sertorius. We suiFer ourselves 
to be amused with the title of a senate ; a title despised and 
ridiculed by all the world. O, noble senators, who submit to 
the most mortifying tasks and labours, as much as the meanest 
Spaniards and Lusitanians !" , 

Numbers were attacked with these and such like discourses ; 
and though they did not openly revolt, because they dreaded 
the power of Sertorius, yet they took private methods to ruin 
his affairs, by treating the barbarians ill, inflicting heavy pun- 
ishments, and collecting exorbitant subsidies, as if by his order. 
Hence the cities began to waver in their allegiance, and to raise • 
disturbances; and the persons sent to compose those disturb- 
ances, by mild and gentle methods, made more enemies than 
they reconciled, and inflamed the rising spirit of disobedience ; 
insomuch, that Sertorius, departing from his former clemency 
and moderation, behaved with great injustice and outrage to 
the children of the Spaniards in Osca, putting some to death, 
and selling others for slaves. 

The conspiracy daily gathered strength, and among the rest 
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Petpinna drew, in ManUus,* who had a considerable command 
in the army. 

He and his parUsans then prepared letters for Sertorius, which 
imported that a victogr was gained by one of his officers, and 
great numbers of the enemy slain. Sertorius offered sacrifice for 
the good tidings ; and Perpenna gave him and h|s own friends 
who were by, and who were all privy to the design, an invita- 
tion to ^pper, which, with much eptreaty, he prevailed with 
him to accept. • 

The- entertainments at which Sertorius was presept had been 
always attended with great order ^d decorum ; for lie could 
not bear either to see or hear the least indecency, and he had 
ever. accustomed the guests to divert themselves in an inno- 
cent and irreproachable manner. But, in the midst of the en- 
tertainment, the conspirators began to seek occasion to quar- 
rel, giving into the most dissolute discourse, and pretending 
drunkenness a$ the cause of their ribaldry. AH this was done 
to provoke* him. However, either v^xed at their obscenities 
and discourses, or guessing at their design* by the manner of 
their drawling them out, he changed his posture^ and threw 
himself back upon his couch, as though he neither heard nor 
regarded them. Then Perpenna took a cup. of wine, and as 
he was drinking, purposely let it fall out^ot his hands. The 
noise it made being the signal for them to faH on, Antony, 
who sat next to Sertorius, gave him a stroke with his sword. 
Sertorius turned, and strove ix> get up ; but Antony, throwing 
himself upon his breast, held both his hands ; so that, not 
being able in the least to defend htmaelf, the rest of the con- 
spirators despatched him with many woun^ds. 

Upon the first news of his death, most of the Spaniards 
abandoned Perpenna, and by thei» deputies surrendered them- 
selves to Pompey and Metellus. Perpenna attempted some- 
thing with those that remained ; but though lie had the .use of 
all that Sertorius had prepared, he made so ill a figure, that it. 
was evident he knew no more how to command than how to 
obey. He gave l^oQipey battle, and was soon routed and taken 
prisoner. Nor in this last distress did he behave as became a 
general. He had the papers of Sertorius in his possession, 
and he offered Pompey the -sight of original letters from men 
of consular dignity, and the greatest interest in Rome, by 
which they invited Sertorius into Itily, in consequence of the 
desire of numbers, who wanted a change in the present face of 
affairs, and a new administration. 

Pompey, however, behaved not like a young man, but with 

* Dacier thinka we should read Mamut^ by which he means Martiut Anto- 
itiuif who gave Sertorius the fixst blow. 
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all die marks of a solid and improved understanding, and by 
his prudence delivered Rome from a train of dreadful fears 
and new commotions. He collected all those letters, and the 
other papers of Sertorius, and burnt them, without either 
reading them himself, or suffering a^y, other person to do it. 
As for Perpenna, he put him to death immediately, lest be 
should mention the names of those who wrote the letters, and 
dience new seditions and troidbles should arise. Perpenna's 
accomplices met the same hte ; some of. them being brought 
to Pompey, sAd by him ordered to the block, and others who 
fled into Africa, shot by the Moors. None escaped but Au- 
fidius, the rival of Manlius. Whether h was' that he could not 
be found, or diey thought him not worth the seeking, he lived 
to old age in a village of the barbarians, wretchedly poor^ and 
universally .despised. 
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LIFE OF EUMENES. 

DuRis. the hiatorian wri^, tbat Eum^es the Cardian was the 
son of. « poor waggoner in .tlie Cbersonesur, and' yet that he 
had a liberal education both as to learning ^nd. tha exercises 
thexLin vogue.* He. says, that while \kt was but a lad, Philip 
happening tO be in Cardia, went to spend an hour o/ leisure 
in seeing how the young men acquitted themselves in the pan- 
cration^j and the boya in wrestling. Among these Eumenes 
succeeded so well, and showed so much activity ^nd address, 
that Philip was pleased with him, and took him into his train* 
But others asaert, with a greater app^rance of probabili^, 
that Philip preferred him on account of the ties ot friendship 
and hospitality thj^re were between him and. the father of 
Eumenes. 

After the de^tl^ -of Philip^ he m^intaiqed the reputation of 
being equal to any of Alexander's officers in capacity, and in 
the honour with which he discharged his* commissions ; and 
though he had o^ly the titlc^ of principal «^retary, he was 
looked upon in as honourable a light asi the king's most inti- 
mate friends and counsellors, 'insomuch that he' had the sole 
direction of w Indian expedition ; and upon the death of He- 
phxstioni when Perdiccaa had the post of that favourite, he 
succeeded Perdiccas4^ Therefore, when Nepptolemos, who 
had been ^e principal armottr*bearer, took upon hitn to say, 
after the death of Alexander,-^'' That be had borne the shield 
and speai^of that monarch, and that Eumenes had only fol- 
lowed with hus escritoir," die Macedonians mify laughed at 
his yjinity, knowing that, besides ot)^ marks of honour, Alex- 
ander haid thought Eumenes >i)ot unworthy his alliance. For 
Barsipe, the daughter o'f.Artabazus, wHo was the first lady 

^ Theft were public schools, where children of all conditions were taught, 
without distinction. . . 

f The pQneniUon'(n we haTc already obserred) was a composition of 
wrestlhir and 'boxing. , 

t In the printed text it is vr<t^uu; prvmn€e. But as we know of no go- 
remment that Alei;ander gave Eumenes, tmrap(Mif, a command in the cavalry, 
Yhich is the reading in some of the manuscripts, appears preferable. And 
Comefitts N^KM confirms it in these wmds : Prefidt etiam alieti egvitum aU. 
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Alexander took to his bed in Atfia, and ydto hrQUgfat Kim a soti 
named Hercules, had two sisters; qne of wjii€fa,i:alled Apama, 
he gave to Ptolemy, and the other^ called also Barsine, he gave 
to Eumenes, at the time when he was sdf cting Persian Isidies 
as wives for his fri^ds** * < 

Yet it mu5t be acknowledged, he was often in disgrace wkh 
Alexander, and qnce ,or twice in danger too on account of 
Hephflsstion. In the first place, Hephaesdon gave a musician, 
named Evius, the quarters. 'which the servants of Eumenesjiis^ 
taken up for him. JLJpon this, Etunenes went in great wradi 
to Alexander, with M^tor,t and cried,—*' The best m^cnl 
they could take, was to throw away their arms, add learn to play 
upon the flute, 6r turn tragedians." Alexander siX first enter- 
ed into his quarrel, and sharply rebuked Hephestipn ; but be 
soon changed his mind,and turned the weight of his displeasure 
upon Eumenes ; thinking he had behaved with more disrespect 
to him th^n resentment against Hephsestion. 

Again, when Alexander wanted to send out Nearchus wit^ 
a fleet to explore, the coast of the ocean, he found his treasuiy 
low, and asked his friends for a supply. Among the rest he 
applied to Eunienes for three hundred talents, who, offered 
him only a hundred, and assured him, at the same time, he 
should find it difiicult to collect that sum by his stewards. 
Alexander refused the offer, but did not remonstrate or com- 
plain. However, he ordered his servants privately toj^ct^fire 
to Eumenes' tent, thi|t he might be forced to carry out his 
money, and be openly convicted of the falsity* It happened 
that the tent was entirely consumed, and Alexander was sorry 
on account of the loss of his papers. There was gold and 
silver found meked, to the amount of more than a diousand 
talents, yet even then the king took none> of it. And having 
written to all his g^ndees and lieutenants, to send him copies 
of the despatches th^ were lost, upon their arrival he put them 
again under the. care of Eumenes. 

Some time after, another dispute happened between him and 
Hephsestion, on account of some present from the king to one 
of them. Much severe and abusive language passedbetween 
them, yet Alexander, for the present, did not look upon Eur 

* Alexander had mairied SUtifa, the eldest daughter of 0ariua, and given 
the youngest, named .Trypetia,' to Hephxstion.' This was a measure well 
calculated for establishing him and Ms 'posterity oij^the Persian thnme ; but it 
was obnoxious to tl>e Macedonians. Tnftrefore, to support it t>n one hand, 
and to obviate inconveniences on the other, he selected eighty virghis out of 
the most honourable families in Petaa, and persuaded his principal friends 
and officers to marry them. 

t Mentor was brother to Memnon, whose widow Baraine was Alexander's 
mistress. He was also brother-in-lkw to Artabazus ; and the second Barsine, 
whom Kumenes married, seems to have been daughter to Memnon and Men- 
tor's sister. * 
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menes with the f^s regard. Btit Hephastion dying soon after, 
the king, in his unspeakable affliction fbr that loss, expressed 
his reseiMment against all who he thought entied that favourite 
while he lived, or rejoiced at his death. Eiimenes was one of 
those wliom he most suspected* of sUch sentiments, and he 
often mentioned kht diiferences, and the severe language those 
diiferences had produced. Eumsenes, however, being an artful 
man, and happy at expedients, made the very person through 
whom hehad^Kftt the kind's favour the mea&s of regaining it. 
He seconded die zeal and application of Alexander, to cele- 
brate the memory of Hephsestion. "fie suggested such in- 
stances of veneration as he thought might do most honour to 
the deceased, and cobtributM largely and freely out of his 
ow;i purse towards the expenses of his funeral. 

U^on the death of Alexander, tf great quarrel broke out be- 
tween the *phalanx and the late king's friends and generals. 
Eumenes, in his heart, sided widi the phalanx^ but in appear- 
ance stood neuter, as a person peffectly indifferent ; sayings 
it did not become him, who was a stranger, to interfere in the 
^putes of the Mhcedonians. And when the o^ter great of- 
ficers retired frotn Babylon, he staid* there, oideavouring to 
appease that body of infantry, and to dispose them to a recon- 
ciliation. ' - -■ . 

After Aese troubles were past, and the general» met to con- 
sult about dividing the provmces and armies among them, the 
cc^intries assigned Eumenes were Cappadocia and Paphla- 
gonia, and the^coast of the sea of Pontus, as far as Trapezus. 
These countries were not then subject to the Macedonians, 
for Ariarathes was king of them; but Leonatus aftd Antigonu? 
were to go with a great army, and put EuiHene^ifi possession. 
Antigonusf now elated with power,'and despising all the world, 
gave no attention to the letters of Perdiccas. But Leonatus 
marched down from the upper provinces into Phrygia, and 
promised to undertake* the expedition for Eumenes. Imme- 
diately after this, Hecatseus, a petty tyrftnt in Cardia, applied 
to Leopatus, anddesired Mm rather to go to the relief of Anti- 
pater "and the Maeeddnians, who were besieged in Lamia.* 
Leonatus being inclined to go, called Eumenes, and attempted 
to reconcile him to Hecats&us. They had long had suspicions 
of each other on account of a family difference in point of po- 
litics; in coifsequence of which Eumenes had only accused 
Hecatseus ot setting himself up tyrant in Cardia, and had en- 
treated Ale^hder to restore that people to their liberty. He 
now desired to be excused taking a share in the Grecian expe- 
dition, alleging he was afraid Antipater, who had long hated 
him, to gratify himself as well as Hecatsus, would mrake some 

• A City of Thcssaly. 



attempt upon his life. Upon which, Leonatds, pkcmg an en- 
tire confiaence in hinti opened to him all his heart. He nAd 
him the assisting Antipater was nothing but a pretext! and that 
he designed, as soon as he landed in Greece, to assert his 
claim to Macedonia. At the same time he showed him letters 
from Cleopatra,* in which she invited him So Petta^ and pro- 
mised to give him her hand. 

Whether Eumenes was really afraid of AiUipater, or whe- 
.ther he despaired of any service from Leonatua^ who was ex- 
tremely obstinate in his temper, tod foHowed every impulse 
of a precipitate ambition, he withdrew from him in the night 
widi all his equipage, which consisted of three hurtdred horse, 
two hundred of his domestics, well ai^ned, and all his treasure, 
amounting to five thousand talentst With this he fled to 
Perdiccas ; and, as he acquainted that general with the secret 
designs of Leonatus, he was immediately taken «ito a high 
degree of favour, and admitted to a share in his councils. In 
a little time« too, Perdiocas in person conducted him into 
Cappadocia, with a giaeat army; took Ariarathes prisoner, sub- 
dued all the country, and established £um«nes in that govern- 
ment ; in consequence of which, Eumenes put die cities under 
the direction of his friends, placed guards and garrisons, with 
proper officers at their head, and appointed judges and superin-* 
tendants of the revenue^ Peidiccas leaving die entire dispo- 
sition of those things to him. After lliis, he departed with 
Perdiccas; choosing to give him that testimony of respect, 
and not thinking it consistent with his interest to be absent 
from his court. But Perdiccas, satisfied that he could hhnself 
execute the designs he was meditating, and perceiving that thd 
provinces he Jiad left behind required an afajle and fiiitMul guar- 
dian, sent back Eumenes when he had reached CiKcia. The 
pretence was, that he might attend to the concerns of his own 

, government; but the real intention, that he should secure the 
adjoining province of Armenia, which was disturbed by the 
practices of Neoptolemus. 

Neoptolemus was a man of sanguine pursuits, ayd un- 
bounded vanity. Eumenes, however, endeavoured to kefep 
him to his duty, by soothing applications. And as he saw the 
Macedonian infantry were become extremely insolent and au- 
dacious, he applied himself to raising a body of cavalr}% which 
might be a counterpoise against them. For this puipo8e,he 
remitted the uxes, and gave oth^r immunities to (hose of his 
province who were good horsemen. He also bought a xreat 
number of horses, and distributed them among such of his 
courtiers as he placed the greatest confidence in ; exciting them 

^y honours and rewards, and training them to strength and 

* The sitter of Alexander. 
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skill, Hbj a variaty of exercise)* The Macedoiuans, upon this, 
were differently affecledf some with aatoaishment, and oche^ 
with joy, to see a body of cavalry collected, to the number of 
siK tiiousand three hundred, and trained in so short a space of 
time. 

About that fifl&e, Crat^ois and Antipater, having reduced 
Greece, passed into-Asia, to overthrow the power of Perdiccas; 
and news liras brought that their first intention was to enter 
Cappado^ia. Perdiccas himself was engaged' in war with 
Ptolemy; he therefore appointed Eumenes commander in chief 
of the forces in Armenia and CappadOcia; and wrote to Al* 
cetas ai(d Neoptolemus to obey the orders of that general, 
whom he had invested ^ith discretionary powers. Alcetas 
plainly refused to submit to that injunction ; alleging that the 
Macedonians would be ashamed to fight Antipater; and as for 
Craterus, their affection for him was such that they would re- 
ceive him witfi open arms. On the other Uand, it was visible 
that Neoptolemus was forming some ^ treacherous scheme 
against £umenes; for when called upon, he refused to join 
Mm, and, instead of that, prepared to- give him battle. 

This was the first occasion on vrhi^ Eumenes reaped die 
fruits of his foresight and timely preparations; For, though 
his infantry were beaten, with his cavaliy he put Neoptolemus 
to flight, and took his baggage. And while the phalanx were 
dispersed u{>on the pursuit, he fell upOn them in such good 
order with his horse, that they were forced to lay down their 
arms, and take an oath to serve him^ Neoptolemus collected ' 
some of the- fugitives, and retired with them to Craterus and 
Antipater. They had already sent ambassadors to Eumenes, 
to desire him to adopt their interests ; in reward of which they 
would confirm to him the provinces he had, ^d 'give him 
others, with an additional number of troops ; in which case he 
would find Antipater a friend instead of an enemy, and con*- 
tinue in friendship with Craterus, instead of turning his arms 
against him^ 

Enmenes midde answer to these proposals,**^^ That having 
long been on a footing of enmity with Antipater, he did not 
choose to be his iriehd, at a time when he saw him treating his 
friends as so many enemies. As for Craterus, he was ready 
to reconcile hifn to Pctdiccas, arid to comfromise matters be- 
tween them upon just and reasonable terms. But if he should 
begin hostilities, he wouU support his injured friend while he 
had an hour to live, and rather sacrifice life itself than his 
hcmour." 

Wh^n Uys answer- was reported to Antipater and Craterus, - 
they took some time to deliberate upon the measures they 
should pursue. Mean while, Neoptolemus arriving, gave them 
an account of the battle he had lo^, and requested assistance 
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inveterate hatred, hastening to strip off his arms, and loading 
him with reproaches, did not observe that his sword was sdll 
in his hand ; so that Neoptolemus wounded him under the 
cuirass, where it touches upon the groin.. However, as the 
stroke was but feeble, the apprehensions it gave htm were 
greater than the real hurt. 

When he had despoiled his adversary, weak as he was with 
the wounds he had received in his legs and arms, he mounted 
his horse, and made up to his left wing, which he supposed might 
still be engaged with the enemy. There, being informed of 
the &te of Craterus, he hastened to him , and finding his breath 
and his senses not quite gone, he alighted from his horse, wept 
over him, and gave him nis hand. One while he vented his 
execrations upon Neoptolemus, and another while he lamented 
his own in fortune, and the cruel necessity he was under of 
coming to extremities with his most intimate friend, and either 
giving or receiving the fktal blow. 

£umep£s won this batde about ten days after the former. 
And it raised him to a high rank of honour, because it brought 
him the palm both of capacity and courage ; but at the same 
time it exposed him to the envy and hatred both of his allies and 
his enemies. It seemed hard to them, that a stranger, a foreign 
adventurer, should have destroyed one of the greatest and most 
illustrious of the Macedonians, with the arms of those very 
Macedonians. Had the news of the death of Craterus been 
brought sooner to Perdiccas, none but he woiild have swayed 
the Mapedonian sceptre. But he was slain in a mutiny in 
Egypt, two days before the news arrived. The Macedonians 
were so much exasperated against Eumenes upon the late 
event, that they immediately decreed his death. Antigonus 
and Antipater were to take the direc^on of the war which 
was to carry that decree into execution. Meantime Eumenes 
went to the king's horses which were pasturing upon Mount 
Ida, and took such as he had occasion for, but gave the keepers 
a discharge for them. When Antipater was apprised of it he ' 
laughed, and said, *^ He could not enough admire the caution 
of Eumenes, who must certainly expect to see the account qf 
the king's goods and. chattels stated either on one side or 
other." 

Eumenes intended to give battle upon the plams of Lydia, 
near Sardis, both because he was strong in cavalry, and be- 
cause he was ambitious to show Cleopatra what a respectable 
force he had. - However, at the request of that princess, who 
was afraid to give Antipater any cause of complaint, he marched 
to the Upper Phrygia, and wintered in Celsns. There Al- 
cetas, Polemon, and Docimus, contended with him for the com- 
mand ; upon which he said,—** This makes good the obscr- 
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vation, every one thinks of advancing himself, but no one 
thinks of the danger that may accrue to the public weaL^' 

He had pro^iised to pay his army within three days ; and 
as he had not money to do it, he sold them all the farms and 
casdes in the country, together with the people and cattle that 
were upon them. Every captain of a Macedonian company, or 
ofHcer who had a command m the foreign troope, received bat<> 
tering engines from Eumenes ; and when he had taken the cas- 
tle, he divided the spoil among his company, according to the 
arrears due to each particular man. This restored him the 
affections of the soldiers ; insomuch, that when papers were 
found in his camp, dispersed by the enemy, in which their 
generals promised a hundred talents, and great honours to the 
man who should kill Eume|[ies, the Macedonians were highly 
incensed, and gave order, that from that time he should have 
a body-guard of a thousand offic«r-like men* always about 
Jiim, who should keep watch by turns, and be in waiting day 
and riight. There was not a man who refused that charge; 
and they were glad to receive from Eumenes the marks of 
honour, which those who were called the king^s friends used to 
receive from the hands of royalty. For he, too, was empow- 
ered to distribute purple hats and rich'robes, which were coup 
sidered as the prii)cipal gifts the kings of Macedon had to be- 
stow. » 

Prosperity gives |ome appearance of higher sentiments even 
to persona of mean $pirit ; and we see something of grandeur 
and importance about them in the elevation where Fortune has 
placed them.. But he Who is inspired by real fortitude and 
magnanimity, will show it most' by the dignity of his behaviour 
under losses, sgid in the most adverse fortune. So did Eumenes. 
When he h^d lost a batfle to Antigonus in the territory of the 
Ocynians in Cappadocia, through the treachery of one of his 
officers, though he was forced to fty^himself, he did not suffer 
the traitor to escape to the enemy^' bi^t took him and hanged 
him upon the spot. In his flight he took a different way from 
the pursuers, and privately turned round in such a manner, as 
to regain the field of battle. There he encamped, in order to 
bury the dead ; whom he collected and burnt with the door- 
posts of the neighbouring villages. The bodies of the officers 
and common soldiers were burnt upon separate piles ; and 
when he had raised great monuments of earth over them he 
decamped. So that Antigonus coming that way afterwards, 
was astonished at his firmness and intrepidity. 

Another time he fell in with the baggage of Antigonus, and 
could easily have taken it, together with many persons of fVee 
condition, a great number of slaves, and all the wealth which 

* 
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had been amassed in so many wars, and the plunder of so many 
countries. But he was afraid that his men, when possessed of 
such riches and spoils, would think themselves too heavy for 
flight, and be too effeminate to bear the hardship of long wan- 
dering from place to place ; and yet time, he knew, was his 
principal resource for getting clear of Antigonus. On the 
other hand, he was sensible it would be extremely difficult to 
keep the Macedonians from, flying upon the spoil, when it was 
so much within reach. He, therefore, ordered them to refresh 
themselves, and feed their horses, before they attacked the 
enemy. In the mean time he privately sent a messenger to 
Menander, who escorted the oaggage, to acquaint him,-^ 
^* That Eumenes, in consideration of the friendship which had 
subsisted between them, advised him to provide for his safety, 
and to retire as fast as possible from the plain, where he might 
easily be surrounded, t6 the foot of the neighbouring moun- 
tain, where the cavalry could not act, or any troops fall upon 
his rear." 

Menander soon perceived his danger, and retired. After 
which, Eumenes sent out his scouts in the presence of all the 
soldiers, and commanded the latter to arm, and bridle their 
horses, in order for the attack. The scouts brought back an 
account that Menander had gained a situation where he could 
not be taken. Hereupon Eumenes pretended great concern, 
and drew oiF his forces. We are told, that upon the report 
Menander made of this affair to Antigonus, the Macedonians 
launched out in the praises of Eumenes, and began to regard 
him with an eye of kindness, for acting so generous a part, 
when it was in his power to have enslaved their children and 
dishonoured their wives. The answer Antigonus gave them 
was this : — ^^ Think not, my good friends, it was for your sake 
he let them go; it was for his own. He did not choose to 
have so many shackles upon him when he designed to fly." 

After this, Eumenes, being forced to wander and fly from 
place to place, spoke to many of his soldiers to leave him ; 
either out of care for their safety, or because he did not choose 
to have a body of men after him, who were too few to stand a 
battle, and too many to fly in privacy. And when he retired to 
the castle of Nora,* on the confines of Lycaonia and Cappa- 
docia, with only five hundred horse, and two hundred toot, 
there again he gave all such of his friends free leave to depart, 
as did not like the inconveniences of the place, and the mean* 
ness of diet,t and dismissed them with great marks of 
kindness. 

In a little time Antigonus came up, and, before he formed 

• It was only two hundred and fifty paces in circumfeicnce. 
t A hundred left him upon this offer. 
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that siege, invited him to a conference. Eumenes answered,—* 
^* Antigonus had nany friends, and generah to take his place, 
in case of accidents to himself; but the troops he had the 
care of had none to command or protect them after him.'^ He 
therefore insisted that Antigonus should send hostages, if he 
wanted to treat with him in person. And when Antigonus 
wanted him to make his application to him first, as the greater 
man, he said, — ^^ While I am master of my sword, I shall 
never think any man greater than mvself." At last Antigonus 
sent his nephew Ptolemy into the tort as a hostage, and then 
£umenes came out to him. They embraced with great tokens 
of cordiality, having formerly been intimate friends and com- 
panions. 

In the conference, which lasted a considerable time, Eu- 
menes made no mention of security for his own life, or of an 
amnesty for what was passed. Instead of that, he insisted on 
having the government of his provinces confirmed to him, and 
considerable rewards for his services besides ; insomuch, that 
all who attended on the occasion, admired his firmness, and 
were astonished at his greatness of mind. 

During the interview, numbers of the Macedonians ran to 
see Eumenes ; for, after the death of Craterus, no man was so 
much talked of in the army as he. But Antigonus, fearing 
they should offer him some violence, called to them to keep at 
a distance; and when they still kept crowding in, ordered 
them to be driven off with stones. At last he took him in his 
arms, and keeping off the multitude with his guards, with some 
difficulty got him safe again into the castle. ' 

As the treaty ended in nothing, Antigonus drew a line of 
circumvallation round the place, and having left a sufficient 
number of troops to carry on the siege, he retired. The fort 
was abundantly provided with corn, water, and salt, but in 
want of every thing else requisite for the table. Yet with this 
mean provision he furnished out a cheerful entertainment for 
his friends, whom he invited in their turns ; for he took care 
to season his provisions with agreeable discourse, and the ut- 
most cordiality. His appearance was, indeed, very engaging. 
His countenance had nothing of a ferocious or war-worn turn, 
but was smooth and elegant ; and thef proportion of his limbs 
was so excellent, that they might seem to nave come from the 
chissel of the statuary. And though he was not very eloquent, 
he had a soft and persuasive way of speaking, as we may con- 
clude from his epistles. 

He observed, that the greatest inconvenience to the garrison, 
was the narrowness of the space in which they were confined, 
enclosed as it was with small houses, and the whole of it not 
more than two furlongs in circuit ; so that they were forced to 
take their food without exercise, and their horses to do the 
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game. To remove the languor which is the consequence of 
that want, as well as to prepare them for flight, if occasion 
should offer, he assigned a room, fourteen cubits long, the 
largest in all the fort, for the men to walk in, and gave them 
orders gradually to mend their pace. As for the horses, he 
tied them to the roof of the stable with strong halters. Then 
he raised their heads and fore parts by a pulley, till they could 
scarce touch the ground with their fore feet, but, at the same 
time, they stood firm upon their hind feet. In this posture 
the grooms plied them with the whip and the voice ; and the 
horses, thus irritated, bounded furiously on their hind feet, or 
strained to set their fore feet on the ground ; by which efforts 
their whole body was exercised, till they were out of breath 
and in a foam. After this exercise, which was no bad one 
either for speed or strength, they had their barley given them 
boiled, that they might sooner despatch, and better digest it. 

As the siege was drawn out to a considerable length, Anti* 
gonus received information of the death of Antipater in Ma- 
cedonia, and of the troubles that prevail(;d there through the 
animosities between Cassander and Polj^erchon. He now 
bade adieu to all inferior prospects, and grasped the whole em- 
pire in his schemes ; in consequence of which, he wanted to 
make Eumenes his friend, and bring him to co-operate in the 
execution of his plan. « For this purpose he sent to him Hier- 
onymus,* with proposals of peace, on condition that he took 
the oath that was offered to him. Eumenes made a correction 
in the oath, and left it to the Macedonians before the place, to 
jddge which form was the most reasonable. Indeed, Anti- 
gonus, to save appearances, had slightly mentioned the royal 
family in the beginning, and all the rest ran in his own name. 
Eumenes, therefore, put Olympias and the princes of the blood 
first J and he proposed to engage himself by oath of fealty, 
not to Antigonus only, but to Olympias, and the princes her 
children. This appearing to the Macedonians much more 
consistent with justice than the other, they permitted Eumenes 
to take it, and then raised the siege. They likewise sent this 
oath to Antigonus, requiring him to take it on the other part. 

Mean time Eumenes restored to the Cappadocians all the 
hostages he had in Nora ; and in return they furnished him 
with horses, beasts of burden, and tents. He also collected 
great part of his soldiers, who had dispersed themselves after 
his defeat, and were straggling about the country. By this 
means he assembled near a thousand horse,f with which he 

• HieronymuswasofCardia, and therefore a countryman of Eumenes. He 
wrote the history of those ppnces whodiTided Alexander's dominions among 
them, and of their successors. 

t Diodorus Siculus says two thousand. 
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marched off as fast as possible ; rightly judging he had much 
to fear from Antigonus. For that general not only ordered 
him to be besieged again, and shut up with a circular wall, 
but, in his letters, expressed great resentment against the Ma-* 
cedonians for admitting the correction of the oath. 

While Eumenes was flying from place to place, he received 
letters from Macedonia, in which the people declared their ap» 
prehensions of the growing power of Antigonus; and others 
from Olympias, wherein she invited him to come and take upon 
him the tuition and care of Alexander's son, whose life she 
conceived to be in danger. At the same time, Poljrperchon 
and king Philip sent him orders to cany on the war against 
Antigonus with the forces in Cappadocia. They empowered 
him also to take five hundred talents out of the royal treasure 
at Quinda,* for the re*establishment of his own a&irs, and as 
much more as he should judge necessary for the purposes of 
the war. Antigenes and Feutamus, too, who commanded the 
Argyraspides^ had directions to support him. 

These officers, in appearance, gave Eumenes a kind recep- 
tion, but it was not difficult to discover the envy and jealousy 
ifhey had in their hearts, and how much they disdained to apt 
under him. Their envy he endeavoured to remove, by not 
taking the money, which he told them he did not want. To 
remove th^ir obstinacy and ambition for the first place, was 
not so easy an affair; for, though they knew not how to com- 
mand, they were resolved not to obey. In this case he called 
in the assistance of superstition. He said, Alexander had ap- 
peared to him in a dream, and showed him a pavilion with 
royal furniture, and a throne in the middle of it; after which 
that prince declared,—*^ If they would hold their councils, and 
despatch business there, he would be widi them, and prosper 
every measure and action which conunenced under his aus- 
pices."! 

He easily persuaded Antigenes and Teutamus to believe he 
had this vision. They were not willing to wait upon him, 
nor did he choose to dishonour his commission by going to 
them. They prepared, therefore, a royal pavilion, and a 
throne in it, which they called the throne of Alexander ; and 
thither they repaired to consult upon the most important 
affairs. 

From thence they marched to the higher provinces, and, 

• InCaria. 

t In consequence of tbbi according to Uiodorua, Eumenes proposed to take 
a sum out of the treasury, sufficient for nwking a throne of gold; to place 
upon that throne the diadem, the sceptre and crown, and all the other ensigns 
of royalty belonging to that prince ; that every morning a sacrifibe should be 
offered him by ui\ the officers ; and that all orders should be issued in his 
name. A stroke of policy suitable to the genius of Eumenes. 
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upon the way, were joined by Peucestas, a friend of Eumenea, 
and other governors of provinces. Thus the Macedonians 
were greatly strengthened, both in point of numbers, and in 
the most magnificent provision of all the requisites of war. 
But power and affluence had rendered these governors so un- 
tractable in society, and so dissolute in their way of living, 
since the death of Alexander, and they came together with a 
spirit of despotism, so nursed by barbaric pride, that they 
soon became obnoxious to each other, and no sort of harmony 
could subsist between them. Besides, they flattered the Ma- 
cedonians without any regard to decorum, and supplied them 
with money in such a manner, for their entertamments and 
sacrifices, that, in a little time, their camp looked like a place 
of public reception for every scene of intemperance j and those 
veterans were to be courted for military appointments, as the 
people are for their votes in a republic. 

Eumenes soon perceived that the new-arrived grandees de- 
spised eacn other, but were afraid of him, and watched an op- 
portunity to kill him. He therefore pretended he was in want 
of money, and borrowed large sums of those that hated him 
most,* in order that they might place some confidence in him^ 
or at least might give up their designs upon his life, out of 
regard to the money lent him. Thus he found guautis for 
himself in the opulence of others ; and, though men in general 
seek to save their lives by giving, he provided for his safety 
by receiving. 

While no danger was near, the Macedonians took bribes of 
all who wanted to corrupt them, and like a kind of guards, 
daily attended the gates of those that affected the command. 
But, when Antigonus came and encamped over against them, 
and affairs called for a real general, Eumenes was applied to, 
not only by the soldiers, but the very grandees who had taken 
so much state upon them in time of peace and pleasure, freely 
gave place to him, and took the post he assigned them without 
murmuring. Indeed, when Antigonus attempted to pass the 
river Pasitigris, not one of the other officers who were ap- 
pointed to guard it got any intelligence of his motions; Eu- 
menes alone was at hand to oppose him ; and he did it so 
effectually, that he filled the channel with dead bodies, and 
made four thousand prisoners. 

The behaviour of the Macedonians, when Eumenes hap- 
'pened to be sick, still more particularly showed, that they 
thought others fit to direct in magnificent entertainments, and 
the solemnities of peace, but that he was the only person among 
them fit to lead ah army. For, Feucestas having feasted them 
in a sumptuous manner in Persia, and given each man a sheep 

* Four hundred thousand erovns. 
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for sacrifice, hoped to be indulged with the command. A few 
days after, as they were marching against the enemy, Eumenes 
was so dangerously ill, that he was forced to be carried in a 
litter, at some distance from the ranks, lest his rest, which 
was very precarious, shouIS be disturbed with the noise. 
They had not gone far, before the enemy suddenly made their 
appearance, for they had passed the intermediate hills, and 
were now descending into the plain. The lustre of their golden 
armour glittering in the sun, as they marched down the hill, 
the elephants with their towers on their backs, and the purple 
vests which the cavalry used to wear when they were advanc- 
ing to the combat, struck the troops that were to oppose them 
with such surprise, that the front halted, and called out for 
Eumenes, declaring that they would not move a step farther, 
if he had not the direction of them. At the same time they 
pounded their arms, exhorted each other to stop, and insisted 
that their officers should not hazard an engagement without 
Eumenes. 

Eumenes no sooner heard this than he advanced with the 
utmost expedition, hastening the slaves that carried the litter. 
He likewise opened the curtains, and stretched out his hand in 
token of his joy. On the first sight of the general of their 
heart, the troops saluted him in the Macedonian language, 
clanked their arms, and, with loud shouts, challenged^ the 
enemy to advance, thinking themselves invincible while he was 
at their head. 

Antigonus having learned from some prisoners, that Eu- 
menes was so extremely ill, that he was forced to be carried 
in a litter, concluded he should find no great difficulty in beat- 
ing the other generals; and, therefore, hastened to the attack. 
But when he came to reconnoitre the enemy's army, and saw 
in what excellent order it was drawn up, he stood still some 
time, in silent admiration. At last, spying the litter carried 
about from one wing to the other, he laughed out aloud, as his 
manner was, and said to his friends, — " Yon litter is the thing 
that pitches the battle against us." After this he immediately 
retreated to his entrenchments.* 



* There are some particulars in Diodorus, wliich deserve to be inserted 
here. After the two armies were separated without comings to action, they 
encamped about three furlongs distance from each other; and Antigonus soon 
finding the country where he lay so much exhausted, tliat it wouJd be very 
difficult for him to subsist, sent deputies to the confederate arm}', to solicit 
them, especially the goyemors of provinces, and the old Macedonian corps, 
to desert Eumenes, and to join him ; which, at this time, thsy rejected with 
the highest indignation. After the deputies were dismissed, Eumenescame 
into the assembly, and delivered himself in the foUoifing fable :^-" A lion 
once falling in love with a young damsel, demanded her in marriage of her 
father. The father made answer. That he looked on such an alliance as a 
great honour to his family, but stood in fear of his claws and teeth, lest, upon 
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The Macedonians had hardly recovered themselves from 
their fears, before they began to behave again in a>di8orderly 
and mutinous manner to their officers, and spread themselves 
over almost all the provinces of Gabene, for winter quarters ; 
insomuch, that the first were at the distance of a thousand 
furlongs from the last. Antigonus being informed of this 
circumstsnce, moved back against them, without losing a mo- 
ment's time. He took a rugged road, that afforded no water, 
because it was the shortest; hoping, if he fell upon them while 
thus dispersed, that it would be impossible for their officers to 
assemble them. 

However, as soon as he had entered that desolate countr}% 
his troops were attacked with such violent winds, and sievere 
frosts, that it was difficult for them to proceed ; and they found 
it necessary to light many fires. For this reason their march 
could not be concealed. The barbarians, who inhabited the 
mountains that overlook the desert, wondering what such a 
number of fires could mean, sent some persons upon drome- 
daries to Peucestas, with an account of them. 

Peucestas, distracted with terror at this uews, prepared for 
flight, intending to take with him such troops as he could col- 
lect on the way. But Eumenes soon dispelled their fears and 
uneasiness, by promising so to impede the enemy's march, that 
they would arrive three days later than they were expected. 
Finding that they listened to him, he sent orders to the officers 
to draw all the troops from their quarters, and assemble them 
with speed. At the same time he took his horse, and went 



any trifling dispute that mig;^lit happen between them after marriage, be might 
exercise them a little too hastily upon his daughter. To remove this objec- 
tion» the amorous lion caused both his nails and teeth to be drawn immedi- 
ately ; whereupon the father took a cudgel, and soon got rid of his enemy. — 
This," continued he, "is the very thing aimed at by Antigonus, who is 
liberal ip promises, till he has made himself master of your forces, and then 
beware of his teeth and paws." A few days after this, Eumenes having intel- 
ligence that Antigonus mtended to decamp in the night, presently guessed 
that his design was to seek quarters of refreshment for his army in the rich 
district of Gabene. To prevent this, and, at the same time, to gain a passage 
into that country, he instructed some soldiers to pretend they were deserters, 
and sent them into the camp of Antigonus, where they reported that Eumenes 
intended to attack him in his trenches that very night. But while Antigonus' 
troops were under arms, Eumenes marched for Gabene, which at length 
Antigonus suspected ; and, having g^ven proper orders to his foot, marched 
immediately after him with his cavalry. Early in the morning, from the top 
of a hill, he discerned Eumenes, with his army, below : and Eumenes, upon 
sight of the cavalry, concluding that the whole army of Antiet>nus was at 
hand, faced about, and disposed his troops in order to battle. Thus Eumenes 
was deceived in his turn ; and, as soon as Antigonus' infantry came up, a 
sharp action followed, in which the victory seemed won and lost several times. 
At last, however, Antigonus had visibly the worst, being forced to withdraw, 
by long marches into Media.— DiW. Sic. lib. xvui. 
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with his colleagues to seek out a lofty piece of ground, which 
might attract the attention, of the troops marching, below. 
Having found one that answered his purpose, he measured it, 
and caused a number of fires to be lighted at proper intervals, 
so as to resemble a camp. 

When Antigonus beheld those fires upon the heights, he wsa 
in the utmost distress ; for he thought the enemy were apprised 
of his intention some time before, and were come to meet him. 
Not choosing, therefore, with forces so harassed and fatigued 
with their march, to be obliged to fight troops that were per* 
fectly fresh^ and had wintered in agreeable quarters, he. left 
the short road, and led his men through the towns and vil- 
lages, giving them abundant time to. refresh themselves. But 
when be found that no parties came out ta gall him in his 
march, which is usual when an enemy is near, and was inform- 
ed, by the neighbouring inhabitants, that they had seen no 
troops whatever, nor any thing but fires upon the hills, he per- 
ceived that £umenes had outdone him in point of generalship; 
and this incensed him so much, that he advanced with a re- 
solution to try his strength in a. pitched battle. 

Mean time the greatest part of the forces repaired to Eu* 
menes, and, in admiration of bis capacity, desired him to. take 
the sole command* Upon this, Antigenes and Teutamus, who 
were at the head of the Argyraspides^ were so exasperated with 
envy, that they formed a plot against his life ; and having 
drawn into it most of the grandees and generals, they consulted 
upon a proper time and method to take him off; They all 
agreed to make use of him in the ensuing battle, and to assas- 
sinate him immediately after.. But Eudamus, master of the 
elephants, and Phsdimus, privately informed Eumenes.of their 
resolutions; not out of any kindness or benevolent regard, but 
because th^y were afraid of losing the money thoy had lent 
him. He commended them for the honour with, which they 
behaved, and; retired to. his tent. There he told his friends,-— 
^^ That he lived among a herd of savage beasts^" and immedi* 
ately made his will. After which he destroyed all his papers, 
lest, after his death, charges and impeachments should arise 
against the persons who wrote them, in consequence of the se- 
crets discovered there. He then considered, whether he should 
put the enemy in the way of gaining the victory, or take his 
flight through Media and Armenia into Cappadocia ; but he 
could not fix upon any thing while his friends staid with him. 
After revolving various expedients in his mind^ which was 
now almost as changeable as his fortune, he drew up the forces, 
and endeavoured to animate the Greeks and the barbarians. 
On the other hand, the phalanx and iheArgyraspideshadcliim 
be of good courage, assuring him that the enemy would not 
stand the encounter. Fortheywere veterans who had served 
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under Philip ud Alexander, and like so many champions of 
the ring, had never had a fall to that day. Many of them 
were seventy years of age, and none less than sixty ; - so that 
when they charged Ae troops of Antigonus, they cried out»— 
** Villains, you fight against your fathers !" They then fell 
furiously upon his infantry, and soon routed them. Indeed, 
Heme of the battalions could stand the shock, and most of them 
were cut in pieces upon the spot. But though Antigonus had 
such bad success in this quarter, his cavalry were victorious, 
trough the weak and dastardly behaviour of Peucestas, and 
took all the baggage. Antigonus was a man who had an ex- 
cellent presence of mind on the most trying occasions, and 
here the place and the occasion befriended him. It was a 
plain open country, the soil neither deep nor hard, bu^ like 
tne se^-shore, covered with a fine dry sand, which the tramp- 
ling of so many men and horses, during the action, reduced 
to a small white dust, that, like a cloud of lime, darkened the 
air^ and intercepted the prospect ; so that it was easy for An- 
tigonus to take the baggage unperceived. 

After the battle was over, Teutamus sent some of his 
corps to Antigonus, to desire him to restore the baggage. 
He told them, he would not only return the Argyra^pidts 
their baggage, but treat them, in all respects, with the 
greatest kindness, provided they would put Eumenes in his 
hands. The Argyraaptdes came into that abominable measure, 
and agreed to deliver up that brave man alive to his enemies. 
In pursuance of this scheme, they approached him unsuspected, 
and planted themselves about him. Some lamented the loss 
of their baggage ; some desired him to assume the spirit of 
victory, which he had gained ; others accused the rest of their 
commanders. Thus watching their opportunity, they fell upon 
him, took away his sword, and bound his hands behind him 
with his own girdle. 

Nicanor was sent by Antigonus to receive him. But as 
they led him through the midst of the Macedonians, he de- 
sired first to speak to them ; not for any request he had to 
make, but upon matters of great importance to them. Silence 
being made, he ascended an eminence, and stretching out his 
hands, bound as they were, he said ; — ^** What trophy, ye vilest 
of all the Macedonians ! what trophy could Antigonus have 
wished to raise, like this which you are raising, by delivering 
your general bound f Was it not base enough to acknowledge 
yourselves beaten, merely for the sake of your baggage, as if 
victory dwelt among your goods and chattels, and not upon 
the points of your swords ; but you must also send your general 
as a ransom for that baggage \ For my part, though thus led, 
I am not conquered ; I have beaten the enemy, and am ruined 
by my feltow-soldlers. But I conjure you by the god of at- 
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mies,'* and the awful deities who preside aver oaths, to kill me 
here with your own hands. If my life be taken by another^ 
the deed will still be yours. Nor will Antigonus complain, 
if you take the work out of his hands ; for he wants not £u-* 
menes alive, but Eumenes dead. If you choose not to be the 
immediate instruments, loose but one of my hands, and diat 
shall do the business. If you will not trust me wiA a sword, 
throw me bound as I am to wild beasts. If you comply with 
this last request, I acquit you of all guilt with respect to me, 
and declare you have behaved to your general like the bestimd 
faonestest of men." 

The rest of the troops received this speech with sighs and 
tears, and every expression of sorrow ; but die Argyraspides 
cried out,— -^^ Lead him on, and attend not to his trifling. For 
it is no such great matter, if an execrable Chersonesian, who 
has harassed the Macedonians with infinite wars, have cause 
to lament his fate, as it would be« if the best of Alexander's 
and Philip's soldiers should be deprived of the fruit ot their 
labours, and have their bread to beg in their old age. And 
have not our wives already passed three nights with our ene« 
mics?" So paying, they drove him forward. 

Antigonus, fearing some bad consequence from the crowd, 
(for there was not a man left in his camp,) sent out ten of his 
best elephants, and a corps of spearmen, who were Medes and 
Parthians, to keep them off. He could not bear to have £u« 
menes brought into his presence, because of the former friendly 
connections there had been between them. And when those 
who took the charge of him, asked in what manner he would 
have him kept ? he said, — ^^*So as you would keep an elephant 
or a lion." Nevertheless, he soon felt some impressions ot pity, 
and ordered them to take off his heavy chains, and allow him a 
servant who had been accustomed to wait upon him. He 
likewise permitted such of his friends as desired it, to pass 
whole days with him, and to bring him necessary refreshment. 
Thus he spent some 'considerable time in deliberating how to 
dispose of him, and sometimes listened to the applications ^d 
promises of Nearchus the Cretan, and his own son Demetrius, 
who made it a point to save him. But all the other officem 
insisted that he should be put to death, and urged Antigoatts 
to give directions for it. 

One day, we are told, Eumenes asked his keeper, OnomMr>* 
chus,— ** Why Antigonus, now he had got his enemy into his 
power, did not either immediately despatch him, or generously 
release him?" Onomwchus luiswered, in a contemptuous 
manner,—" That in the battle, and not aow^ he should haye 
been so ready to meet death." To which Eumenes replied} 

• Jopit«4 
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" By heaven I was so ! ask those who Ventured to engage me 
if I was not. I do not know that I met with a better man than 
myself." "Well," said Onomarchus, "now you have found 
a better man than yourself, why do not you patiently wait his 
time?" 

When Antigonus had resolved upon his death, he gave or- 
ders that he should have no kind of food. By this means, in 
two or threw days^ time, he began to draw near bis end ; and 
then Antigonus being obliged to decamp unon some sudden 
emergency, sent in an executioner to despatch him. The body 
,he delivered to his friends, allowing them to bum it honoura- 
bly, and to collect the ashes into a silver urn, in order to their 
being sent to his wife and children. 

Thus died Eumenes ; and divine justice did not go far to 
j^eek instruments of vengeance against the officers* and soldiers 
who had betrayed him. Antigonus himself, detesting the 
Argyraspides as impious and savage wretches, ordered Ibyrtius, 
governor of Aracho8ia,-f under whose direction he put them, 
to take every method to destroy them ; so that not one of them 
might return to Macedonia, or set his eyes upon the Grecian 
sea. 



SERTORIUS AND EUMENES 



COMPARED. 



These are the most remarkable particulars which history 
has given us concerning Eumenes and Sertorius. And now 
to come to the comparison. We observe, first, that though 
they were both strangers, aliens, and exiles, they had, to the end 
of their days, the command of many warlike nations, and 
great and respectable armies. Sertorius, indeed, has this ad- 
vantage, that his fellow-warriors ever freely gave up the com- 
mand to him on account of his superior merit ; whereas many 
disputed the post of honour with Eumenes, and \\ was his 
actions only that obtained it for him. The officers of Serto- 
rius were ambitious to have him at their head ; but diose who 
acted under Eumenes, never had recourse to him, till experi- 

* Antif^nes, commander-in-chief of the Silver Shieldt was, by order of An- 
tironus, put in a coiBn, and burnt afive. Eudamua, Celbaiiui» and many others 
of the enemies of Eumenes, experienced a like fate. 

t A province of Partfaia» near BactxiaHa. 
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"ttkct bad showed them their own incapacity, and the necessity 
of employing another. 

The one was a Roman, and commanded the Spaniards and 
Lusitanians, who for many years had been subject to Rome ; 
the other was a Chersonesian, and commanded the Macedoni* 
ans, who had conquered the whole world. It should be con- 
sidered, too, that Sertorius the more easily made his way, be- 
cause he was a senator, and had led armies before ; but Eu- 
menes, with the disreputation of having been only a secretary, 
raised himself to the first military employments. Nor had 
Eumenes only fewer advantages, but greater impediments also 
in the road to honour. Numbers opposed him openly, and as 
many formed private designs against his life ; whereas no man 
ever opposed Sertorius in public ; and it was not till towards 
the last, that a few of his own party entered upon a private 
scheme to destroy him. The dangers of Sertorius were ge- 
nerally over, when he had gained a victory; and the dangers 
of Eumenes grew out of his very victories, among those who 
envied his success. 

Their military performances were equal and similar, but 
their dispositions were very different. Eumenes loved war, 
and had a native spirit of contention ; Sertorius loved peace 
and tranquillity. The former might have lived in great secu- 
rity and honour, if he would not have stood in the way of the 
great ; but he rather chose to tread for ever in the uneasy 
paths of power, though he had to fight every step he took ; the 
lajOter would gladly have withdrawn from die tumult of public 
affairs ; but was forced to continue the war, to defend himself 
against his restless persecutors. For Antigonus would have 
taken pleasure in employing Eumenes, if he would have given 
up the dispute for superiority, and been content with the sta- 
' tion next to his ; whereas Pompey would not grant Sertorius 
his request to live a private citizen. Hence, the one volunta- 
rily engaged in war, for the sake of gaining the chief command ; 
the other involuntarily took the command, because he could 
not live in peace. Eumenes, therefore, in his passion for the 
camp, preferred ambition to safety ; Sertorius was an able 
warrior, but employed his talents only for the safety of his per- 
son. The one was not apprised of his impending fate ; the 
other expected his every moment. The one had the candid 
praise of confidence in his friends ; the other incurred the cen- 
sure of weakness ; for he would have fled,"* but could not. 
The death of Sertorius did no dishonour to his life; he suffer- 
ed that from his fellow-soldiers which the enemy could not 
have effected. Eumenes could not avoid his chains, yet after 

' * upon notice of the intention of his enemies to destroy him after the bat- 
tle, he deliberated whether he should give up the victory to Antigonus, or 
retire into Cappadocia. 
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the indignity of his chains,* he wanted to live ; so that he 
could neither escape death, nor meet it as he ought to have 
done ; but by having recourse to mean applications and en- 
treaties, put his mind in the power of the man who was only 
master ot his body. 

* This does not appear from Plutarch's account of him. He only desired 
Antigonus either to give Immediate orders for his exeoutioiiy or to shov hn 

generosity in releasing him. 



THE 



LIFE OF AGESILAUS. 



Archidamus* the son of Xeuxidamits, after having governed 
the Lacedaemonians with a very respectable character, left be* 
hind him two sons ; the one named Agis, whom he had by 
L.ampito,t a woman of an illustrious family ; the other much 
younger, named Agesilaus, whom he had by Eupolia the 
daughter of Meltsippidas. As the crown, by law, was to de* 
scend to Agis, Agesilaus had nothing to expect but a private 
station, and, therefore, had a common Lacedaemonian educa- 
tion ; which, though hard in respect of diet, and full of labo- 
rious exercises, was well calculated to teach the youth obe- 
dience. Hence, Simonides is said to have called that famed 
city tht^man-subduing' Sparta, because it was the principal ten- 
dency of her discipline to make the citizens obedient and sub- 
missive to the laws ; and she trained her youth as the colt is 
trained to the manege. The 4aw does not lay the young 
princes, who are educated for the throne, under the same ne- 
cessity. But AgesUaus was singular in this, that before he 
came to govern, he had learned to obey. Hence it was that 
he accommodated himself with a better grace to his subjects 
than any other of the kings ; having added to his princely ta- 
lents and inclinations, a humane manner and popular civility. 
While he was yet in one of the classes or societies of boys, 
Lysander had that honourable attachment to him which the 
Spartans disunguish with the name of love. He was charmed 
with his ingenuous modesty. For though he had a spirit above 
his companions, an ambition to excel, which made him unwil<* 
ling to sit down without the prize, and a vigour and impetu- 
osity which could not be conquered or borne down, yet he was 
equally remarkable for his gentleness where it was necessary 
to obey. At the same time, it appeared, that his obedience 
was not owing to fear, but to a principle of honour, and that 
throughout his whole conduct he dreaded disgrace more than 
toil. 

* ArchidamuB II. 

t Lampito, or JUmpidOy WM nster to Arcbidamus by the father's side. Vid. 
Fiat. MMad* 
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He was lame of one leg ; but that defect, during his youthv 
was covered by the agreeable turn of the rest of his person ^ 
and the easy and cheerful manner in which he bore it, and hi& 
being the first to rally himself upon it, always made it the less 
regarded. Nay, that defect made his spirit of enterprise more 
remarkable ; for he never declined, on that account, any un- 
dertaking, however difficult or laborious. 

We have no portrait or statue of him. He would not suffer 
any to be made while he lived, and, at his death, he utterly 
forbade it. We are only toM that he was a little man, and 
that he had not a commanding aspect. But a perpetual viva- 
city and cheerfulness, attended widi a talent for raillery, which 
was expressed withojit any severity either of voice or look, 
made him more agreeable, even in age, than theyoung and the 
handsome. Theophrastus tells us, the ephori toed Archida* 
mus for marrying a little woman. *^ She will bring us," said 
they, ^* a race of pigmies Instead of kings." 

During the reign of Agis, Alcibiades, upon his quitting 
Sicily, came an exile to Lacedsmon. And he had not been 
there long before he was suspected of a criminal commerce 
with Timsea the wife of Agis. Agis would not acknowledge 
the child which she had for his, but said it was the son of AU 
cibiades. Duris informs us, that the queea wa^ not dis- 
pleased at the supposition ; and that she used to whisper to her 
women, the child should be called Alcibiades, not Leotychi-^ 
das. He adds, that Alcibiades himself scrupled not to si^, — • 
** He did not approach Timsa to gratify his appetite, but n*om 
an ambition to give kings to Sparta." However be was obliged 
to fly from Sparta, lest Agis should revenge the injury. And 
that prince, looking upon Leotychidas with an eye of suspicion, 
did not take notice ot him as a son. Yet, in his last sickness, 
Leotychidas prevailed upon him, by his tears and entreaties, 
to acknowledge him as such before many witnesses. 

Notwithstanding this public declaration, Agis was no sooner 
dead, than Lysander, who had vanquished the Athenians at 
sea, and had great power and interest in Sparta, advanced 
Agesilaus to the throne ; alleging that Leotychidas was a bas- 
tard, and, consequently, had no right to it. Indeed, the ge- 
nerality of the citizens, knowing the virtues of Agesilaus, and 
that he had been educated with them in all the severity of the 
Spartan discipline, joined with pleasure in the scheme. 

There was then in Sparta a diviner, named Diopithes, well 
versed in ancient prophecies, and supposed an able interpreter 
of every thing relating to the gods. This man insisted, it 
was contrary to the divine will diat a lame man should sit on 
the throne of Sparta ; and on the day the point was to be de^ 
cided, he publicly read this oracle : — 
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Beware, proud Sparta, lest a nudmed empire* 
Thy boasted strength impair ; far other woes 
Than thou behold'st, await thee — borne away 
By the strong tide of war. 

Lysander observed upon this, that if the Spartans were so- 
licitous to act literally according to the oracle, they ought to 
beware of Leotychidas : For that heaven did not consider it 
as a matter of importance, if the king happened to have a lame 
foot : the thing to be guarded against, was the admission of a 
person who was not a genuine descendant of Hercules; for 
that would make the kingdom itself lame. Agesilaus added, 
that Neptune had borne witness to the bastardy of Leotychi- 
das, in throwing Agis out of his bed by an earthquake ;f ten 
months after which, and more, Leotychidas was bom ; though 
Agis did not cohabit with Timaea during that time. 

By these ways and means Agesilaus gained the diadem, and 
at the same time was put in possession of the private estate of 
Agis; Leotychidas being rejected on account of his illegiti- 
macy.. Observing, however, that his relations by the mother's 
side, though men of merit, were very poor, he gave a moiety 
of the estate among them ; by which means the inheritance 
procured him respect and honour, instead of envy and aversion. 

Xenophon tells us, that, by obedience to the laws of his 
country, Agesilaus gs^ined so much power, that his will was 
not disputed. The case was this: — The principal authority 
was then in the hands of the ephori and the senate. The ephori 
were annual magistrates, and the senators had their office for 
life. They were both appointed as a barrier against the power 
of the kings, as we have observed in the life of Lycurgus. The 
kings, therefore, had an old and hereditary antipathy to them, 
and perpetual disputes subsisted between them. But Agesi- 
laus took a different course. He gave up all thoughts of oppo- 
sition and contention, and paid his court to them on every 
occasion ; taking care, in all his enterprises, to set out under 
their auspices. If he was called, he went faster than usual : 
if he was upon his throne administering justice, he rose up 
when the ephori approached : if any one of them was admitted 
a member of the senate, he sent him a robe and an ox,^ as 
marks of honour. Thus, while he seemed to be adding to the 
dignity and importance of their body, he was privately in- 
creasing his own strength, and the authority of the crown, 
through their support and attachment. 

In his conduct with respect to the other citizens, he be- 

• The two legs of the Spartan constitution were the two kings, which, 
therefore, must be in a maimed and ruined state when one of them was gone. 
In fact, the consequence produced not a just and good monarch, but a 
tyrant. 

f See Xenophon, Grecian Hist, book iii. 

t Emblems of magistracy and patriotism. 
VOL. III. H 
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haved better as an enemy than as a friend. If he was severe 
to his enemies, he was not unjustly so : his friends he counte* 
nanced, even in their unjust pursuits. If his enemies perform- 
ed any thing extraordinary, he was ashaitied not to take honour- 
able notice of it; his friends he could not correct when they 
did amiss. On the contrary, it was his pleasure to support 
them, and go the same lengths they did ; for he thought no 
service dishonourable which he did in the way of friendship. 
Nay, if his adversaries fell into any misfortune, he was the 
first to sympathize with them, and ready to give them his as- 
sistance if they desired it. By these means he gained the 
hearts of all his people. 

The ephori saw this, and, in their fear of his increasing 
power, imposed a fine upon him ; alleging this as the reason, 
that whereas the citizens ought to be in common, he appro- 
priated them to himself. As the writers upon physics say, that 
if war and discord were banished the |.mi verse, the heavenly 
bodies would stop their course, and all generation and motion 
would cease, by reason of that perfect harmony ; so the great 
lawgiver infused a spirit of amoition and contention into the 
Spartan constitution, as an incentive to virtue, and wished al- 
ways to see some difference and dispute among the good and 
virtuous. He thought that general complaisance, which leads 
men to yield to the next proposal, without exploring each 
other's intentions, and without debating on the consequences, 
was an inert principle, and deserved not the name of har- 
mony.* Some imagine that Homer saw this ; and that he 
would not have made Agamemnon rejoice,| when Ulysses and 
Achilles contended in such opprobrious terms, if he had not 
expected that some great benefit would arise to their aflairs in 
general from this particular quarrel among the great. This 

Jioint, however, cannot be agreed to without some exception ; 
or violent dissensions are pernicious to a state, and productive 
of the greatest dangers. 

Agesilaus had not been long seated on the throne before ac- 
coimts were brought from Asia that the king of Persia was 
preparing a great fleet to dispossess the Lacedxmonians of 
their dominion of the sea. Lysander was verj- desirous to be 
sent again into Asia, that he might support his friends whom 
he had left governors and masters of the cities, and many of 
whom, having abused their authority to the purposes of vio- 
lence and injustice, were banished, or put to death by the peo- 
ple. He therefore persuaded Agesilaus to enter Asia with his 
forces, and fix the seat of war at the greatest distance from 
Greece, before the Persian could have finished his preparations. 

• Upon the Same principle, we need not be greatly alarmed at party disputes 
in our own nation. They will not expire but with liberty. And such ferments 
are often necessary to throw off vicious humours. 

t Odyssey^ lib. viii. 
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At the same time he mstructed his friends in Asia to send de- 
puties to Lacedsemon, to desire Agesilaus might be appointed 
to that command. 

Agesilaus received their proposals in full assembly of the 
people, and agreed to undertake the war, on condition they 
would give him thirty Spartans for his officers and counsellors, 
a select corps of two diousand newly enfranchised hehts^ and 
six thousand of the allies. All this was readily decreed 
through the influence of Lysander, and Agesilaus sent out 
with the thirty Spartans. Lysander was soon at the head of 
the council, not only on account of his reputation and power, 
but the friendship of Agesilaus, who thought the procuring 
him this command a greater diing than the raising him to the 
throne. 

While his forces were assembling at Gersestus, he went with 
his friends to Aulis ; and, passing the night there, he dreamed 
that a person addressed him in this manner :-— ^^ You ai;e 8en<> 
sible, that, since Agamemnon, none has been appointed cap- 
Cain-general of all Greece but yoiu*self, the king of Sparta ; 
and you are the only person who have arrived at that honour. 
Since, therefore, you command the same people, and go against 
the same enemies widi him, as well as take your departure 
from the same place, you ought to propitiate the goddess with 
the same sacrifice which he offered here before he sailed.^' 

Agesilaus at first thought of the sacrifice of Iphigenia, whom 
her father offered in obedience to the soothsayers. This cir- 
cumstance, however, did not give him any pain. In the morn- 
ing he related the vision to his friends, and told them he would 
honour the goddess with what a superior being might reason- 
ably be supposed to take pleasure in, and not imitate the sa- 
vage ignorance of his predecessor. In consequence of which, 
he crowned a hind with flowers, and delivered her to his. own 
soothsayer, with orders that he should perform the ceremony, 
and not the person appointed to that office by the Bceotians. The 
first magistrates of Bceotia, incensed at this innovation, sent 
their officers to insist that Agesilaus should not sacrifice con- 
trary to the laws and customs of Baotia. And the officers not 
only gave him such notice, but threw the thighs of the victim 
from the altar. Agesilaus was highly offended at this treat- 
ment, and departed in great wrath with the Thebans. Nor 
could he conceive any hopes of success after such an omen; 
on the contrary, he concluded his operations would be incom- 
plete, and his expedition not answer the intention. 

When he came to Ephesus,.the power and interest of Ly- 
sander appeared in a very obnoxious light. The gates of that 
minister were continually crowded, and all applications were 
made to him ; as if Agesilaus had only the name and badges 
of command, to save the forms of law, and Lysander had in 
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fact the power, and all business were to pass through his hand«. 
Indeed none of the generals who were sent to Asia, ever had 
greater sway, or were more dreaded than he; none ever served 
3ieir friends more effectually, or humbled their enemies so 
much. These were things fresh in every one's memory ; and 
when they compared also the plain, the mild, and popular be- 
haviour of Agesilaus, with the stem, the short, and authori- 
tative manner of Lysander, they submitted to the latter en* 
tirely, and attended to him alone. 

The other Spartans first expressed their resentment, because 
that attention to Lysander made them appear rather as his 
ministers than as counsellors to the king. Afterwards Agesi- 
laus himself was piqued at it. For though he had no envy in 
his nature, or jealousy of honours paid to merit, yet he was 
ambitious of glory, and firm in asserting his claim to it. 
Besides, he was apprehensive that if any great action were per- 
formed, it would be imputed to Lysander, on account ot the 
superior light in which he had still been considered. 

The medhod he took to obviate it was this : — His first step 
was to oppose the counsels of Lysander, and to pursue mea* 
sures different from those for which he was most earnest. An- 
other step was to reject the petitions of all who appeared to 
apply to him through the interest of that minister. In matters, 
too, which were brought before the king in a judicial way, 
those against whom Lysander Exerted himself, were sure to 
gain their cause ; and they for whom he appeared, could scarce 
escape without a fine. As these things happened not casually, 
but constantly, and of set purpose, Lysander perceived the 
cause, and concealed it not trom his friends. He told them, it 
was on his account they were disgraced, and desired them to 
pay their court to the king, and to those who had greater hi- 
terest with him than himself. These proceedings sejemed invi- 
dious, and intended to depreciate the king : Agesilaus, there- 
fore, to mortify him still more, appointed him his carver : and 
we are told, he said before a large company, — ^*' Now let them 
go and pay their court to my carver." 

Lysander, unable to bear this last instance of contempt, 
said, — ^^ Agesilaus, you know very well how to lessen your 
friends." Agesilaus answered, ** I know very well who want 
to be greater than myself" " But, perhaps," said Lysander, 
" that has rather been so represented to you, than attempted 
by me. Place me, however, where I may serve you without 
giving you the least umbrage." 

Upon this Agesilaus appointed him his lieutenant in the 
Hellespont, where he persuaded Spithridates, a Persian in the 
province of Phamabazus, to come over to the Greeks, with a 
considerable treasure, and two hundred horse. Yet he re- 
uined4iis resentment, and nourishing the remembrance of the 
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affront he had received, considered how he might deprive the 
two families of the privilege of giving kings to Sparta,"!^ and 
open the way to that high station to all the citizens. And it 
seems that he would have raised great commotions in pursuit 
of his revenge, if he had not been killed in his expedition into 
Bicotia. Thus, ambitious spirits, when they go beyond certain 
bounds, do much more harm than good to the community. 
For if Lysander was to blame, as in fact he was, in indulging 
an unreasonable avidity of honour, Agesilatis might have 
known other methods to correct the fault of a man of his cha* 
racter and spirit. But, under the influence of the same passion, 
the one knew not how to pay a proper respect to his general, 
nor the other how to bear the imperfections of his (iriend. 

At first Tissaphemes was afraid of Agesilaus, and undertook 
by treaty, that the king would leave the Grecian cities to be 
governed by their own laws: but afterwards, thinking his 
strength sufficiently increased, he declared war. This was an 
event very agreeable to Agesilaus. He hoped great things from 
this expedition ;| and he considered as a circumstance which 
would reflect dishonour upon himself, that Xenophon could 
conduct ten thousand Greeks from the heart of Asia to the 
sea, and beat the king of Persia whenever his forces thought 
proper. to engSige him; if he, at the head of the Lacedsemo- 
nians, who were masters both at sea and land, could not dis- 
tinguish himself before the Greeks by some great and memo- 
rable stroke. 

To revenge, therefore, the perjury of Tissaphemes by an ar- 
tifice which justice recommended, he pretended immediately 
to march into Caria ; and when the barbarian had drawn his 
forces to that quarter, he turned short, and entered Phrygia. 
There he took many cities, and made himself master of im- 
mense treasures ; by which he showed his friends, that to vio- 
late a treaty is to despise the gods ; whilst to deceive an enemy 
is not only just but glorious, and the way to add«profit to plea- 
sure : but as he was inferior in cavalry, and the liver of the 
victim appeared without a head, he retired to Ephesus, to raise 
that sort of troops which he wanted. The method he took was, 
to insist that every man of substance, if he did not choose to 
serve in person, should provide a horse and a man. Many ac- 
cepted the alternative ; and, instead of a parcel of indifferent 
combatants,:}: such as the rich would have made, he soon got a 

* The Eury tionidae and the Agfidae. 

f He told the Persian ambassadors, " He was much obliged to their master 
for the step he had taken, since by ttie violation of his oath he had made tlic 
gods enemies to Persia, and friends to Greece." 

♦ !Pix»y 'oa-AiTflrtr, the present corrupt reading, should be altered, from a pas- 
sage in the Apophthegms (Ed. St. p. 369), to Jukw km ^Kwm. The pass- 
age is this :— *«r9t T^yy avjti^WAy lutt Itttoi jmi iq'/gff vrnnhiu aYrt AEIi:\f2N KAt 
HAOTJinN, 
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numerous and respectable cavalry: for those who did not 
choose to serve at all, or not to serve as horse, hired others 
who wanted neither courage nor inclination. In this he pro* 
fessedly imitated Agamemnon, who for a good mare excused a 
dastardly rich man his service.* 

One day he ordered his commissaries to sell the prisoners, 
but to strip them first. Their clothes found many purchasers ; 
but as to the prisoners themselves, their skins being soft and 
white, by reason of their having lived so much within doors, 
the spectators only laughed at them, thinking they would be of 
no service as slaves. Whereupon Agesilaus, who stood by at 
the auction, said to his troops, — ^^ These are the persons whom 
ye fight with ;" and then pomting to the rich spoils, — ^*' Those 
are the things ye fight for." 

When the season called him into the field again, he gave it 
out that Lydia was his object. In this he did not deceive Tis- 
saphemes : that general deceived himself : for, giving no heed 
to the declarations of Agesilaus, because he had been imposed 
upon by them before, he concluded he would now enter Caria, 
a country not convenient for cavalry, in which his strength 
did not lie. Agesilaus, as he had proposed, went and sat 
down on the plains of Sardis, and Tissaphernes was forced to 
march thither in great haste with succours. The Persian, as 
he advanced with his cavalry, cut off a number of the Greeks, 
who were scattered up and down for plunder. Agesilaus, 
however, considered that the enemy's infantry could not yet 
be come up, whereas he had all his forces about him ; and 
therefore resolved to give battle immediately. Pursuant to 
this resolution, he mixed his light-armed foot with the horse, 
and ordered them to advance swiftly to the charge, while he 
was bringing up the heavy-armed troops, which would not be 
far behind. The barbarians were soon put to flight; the 
Greeks pursued them, took their camp, and killed great num- 
bers. 

In consequence of this success, they could pillage the king's 
country in full security, and had all the satisfaction to see Tis- 
saphernes, a man of abandoned character, and one of the 
greatest enemies to their name and nation, properly punished. 
For the king immediately sent Tithraustes against him, who 
cutoff his head. At the same time he desired Agesilaus to 
grant him peace, promising him large sums,! on condition 

* Then .Menelaus his Podargus bringfs, 

And the fam'd courser of the Idng of kings ; 

Whom rich Echepolus (more rich than brave) 

To 'scape the wars, to Agamemnon gave, 

(JEthe her name) at home to end his days, 

Base wealth preferring to eternal praise. Pope, 11. xxiii. 

Thus, Scipio, when he went to Africa, ordered the Sicilians either to attend 
him, or to give him horses or men. 
f He promised also to restore the Greek cities in Asia to their liberty, on 
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that he would evacuate his dominions. Agesilaus answered, 
— ^** His country was the sole arbitress of peace. For his own 
part, he rather chose to enrich his soldiers than himself; and 
the great honour among the Greeks, was to carry home spoils, 
and not presents, from their enemies.'' Nevertheless, to gra- 
tify Tithraustes for destroying Tissaphemes, the common 
enemy of the Greeks, he decamped and retired into Phrygia, 
taking thirty talents of that viceroy to defray the charges of 
his march. 

As he was upon the road, he received the scytale from the 
magistrates of Lacedsemon, which invested him with the com- 
mand of the navy as well as army; an honour which that city 
never granted to any one but himself. He was, indeed, (as 
Theopompus somewhere says,) confessedly the greatest and 
most illustrious man of his time ; yet he placed his dignity 
rather in his virtue than his power. Notwithstanding, there 
was this flaw in his character : when he had the conduct of 
tfie navy given him, he committed that charge to Pisander, 
when there were other officers of greater age and abilities at 
hand. Pisander was his wife's brother, and in compliment to 
her, he respected that alliance more than the public good. 

He took up his own quarters in the province of Phamabazus, 
where he not only lived in plenty, but raised considerable sub- 
sidies. From thence he proceeded to Paphlagonia, and drew 
Cotys, the kin^ of that country, into his interest, who had been 
some time desirous of duch a connection, on account of the 
virtue and honour which marked his character. Spithridates, 
who was the first person of consequence that came over from 
Phamabazus, accompanied Agesilaus in all his expeditions, 
and took a share in all his dangers. This Spithridates had a 
son, a handsome youth, for whom Agesilaus had a particular 
regard, and a beautiful daughter in the flower of her age, whom 
he married to Cotys. Cotys gave him a thousand horse and 
two thousand men, draughted irom his light-armed troops, and 
with these he returned to Phrygia. 

Agesilaus committed great ravages iux that province ; but 
Phamabazus did not wait to oppose him, or trust his own gar- 
risons. Instead of that, he took his most valuable things with 
him, and moved from place to place, to avoid a battle. Spith- 
ridates, however, watched him so narrowly, that, with the as- 
sistance of Herippidas* the Spartan, at last he made himself 
master of his camp, and all his treasures. Herippidas made 
it his business to examine what part of the baggage was se- 

condition that they paid the esUblisbed tribute { and he hoped (he said) that 
this coDdescension would induce A^silaus to accept the peace, and to return 
home ; the rather, because Tissaphemes, who wlis guilty of the first breach, 
was punished as hedeserved. 

* Herippidas wa# at the head of the new council of thirty, sent to Agcw- 
laus the second year of the war. 
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creted, and compelled the barbarians to restore it : he looked, 
indeed, with a keen eye into every thing. This provoked 
Spithridates to such a degree, that he immediately marched off 
with the Paphlagonians to Sardis. 

There was nothing in the whole war that touched Agesilaus 
more nearly than this. Beside the pain it gave him, to think 
he had lost Spithridates, and a considerable body of men with 
him; he was ashamed of a mark of avarice and illiberal mean- 
ness, from which he had ever studied to keep bodi himself and 
his country. These were causes of uneasiness that might be 
publicly acknowledged ; but he had a private and more sen- 
sible one, in his attachment to the son oi Spithridates ; though, 
while he was with him, he had made it a point to combat that 
attachment. 

One day Megabates approached to salute him, and Agesi- 
laus declined that mark of his affection. The youth, after this, 
was more distant in his addresses. Then Agesilaus was sorry 
for the repulse he had given him, and pretended to wonder 
why Megabates kept at such a distance. His friends told him, 
he must blame himself for rejecting his former application. 
" He would still," said they, *'be glad to pay his most obliging 
respects to you ; but take care you do not reject them again." 
Agesilaus was silent some time ; and when he had considered 
the thing, he said, — ^*' Do not mention it to him : For this se- 
cond victory over myself gives fne more pleasure than I should 
have in turning all I look upon to gold. ' This resolution of 
his held while Megabates was with him ; but he was 30 much 
affected at his departure, that it is hard to say how he would 
have behaved, if he had found him again. 

After this, Fhamabazus desired a conference with him ; 
and ApoUophanes of Cyzicus, at whose house they had both 
been entertained, procured an interview. Agesilaus came first 
to the place appointed, with his friends, and sat down upon 
the long grass under a shade, to wait for Phamabazus. When 
the Persian grandee came, his servants spread soft skins and 
beautiful pieces of tapestry for him ; but, upon seeing Agesi- 
laus so seated, he was ashamed to make use of them, and pla- 
ced himself carelessly upon the grass in the same manner, 
though his robes were delicate, and of the finest colours. 

After mutual salutations, Phamabazus opened the confer- 
ence; and he had just cause of complaint against the Lacedae- 
monians, after the services he had done them in the Athenian 
war, and their late ravages in his country. Agesilaus saw the 
Spartans were at a I9SS for an answer, and kept their eyes fixed 
upon the ground ; for they knew that Pharnabazus was injur- 
ed. However, the Spartan general found an answer, which 
was as follows :^-." While we were friends to the king of Persia, 
we treated him and his in a friendly manner: now we are ene- 
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mies, you can expect nothing from us but hostilities. There- 
fore, while you, Phamabazus, choose to be a vassal to the 
king, we wound him through your sides. Only be a friend 
and ally to the Greeks^ and shake off that vassalage, and from 
that moment you have a right to consider these battalions, 
these arms and ships,— -in short, all that we are or have, as 
guardians of your possessions and your liberty ; without which 
nothing is great or desirable among men.=* 

Phaniabazus then explained himself in these terms: — ^^*If 
the king sends another lieutenant in my room, I will be for 
you ; but while he continues me in the government, I will, to the 
best of my power, repel force with force, and make reprisals 
upon you for him." Agesilaus, charmed with this reply, took 
his hand, and rising up with him, said, — ^*' Heaven grant, diat, 
with such sentiments as these, you may be our friend, and not 
OUT enemy!" 

As Phamabazus and his company were going away, his son, 
who was behind, ran up to Agesilaus, and said, widi a smile, 
— " Sir, I enter with vou into the rights of hospitality :" at the 
same time he gave him a javelin which he had in his hand. 
Agesilaus received it; and, delighted with his looks and kind 
regards, looked about for something handsome to give a youth 
of his princely appearance in return. His secretary Adaeus 
happening to have a horse with magnificent furniture just by, 
he ordered it to be taken off and given to the young man. 
Nor did he forget him afterwards. In process of time, this 
Persian was driven from his home by his brothers, and forced 
to take refuge in Peloponnesus. Agesilaus then took him into 
his protectiot^, and served him on all occasions. The Persian 
had a favourite in the wrestling ring at Athens, who wanted 
to be introduced at the Olympic games ; but as he was past 
the proper age, they did not choose to admit him.f In this 
case, the Persian applied to Agesilaus, who, willing to oblige 
him in this as well as other things, -procured the young ma^ 
the admission he desired, though not without much difficulty. 

Agesilaus, indeed, in other respects, was strictly and in- 
flexibly just ; but where a man^s friends were concerned, he 
thought a rigid regard to justice a mere pretence. — There is 
still extant a short letter of his to Hydrieus the Carian, which 
is a proof of what we have said : — ^^ If Nicias is innocent, ac- 
quit him: If he is not innocent, acquit him on my account: 
However, be sure to acquit him." 

Such was the general character of Agesilaus as a friend. 

• He Added, — *< However, if we continue at war, 1 will, for the future, avoid 
your teiritoriea as much as possible, and rather forage and raise contributions 
in any otlier province." — Xni. Grec. fVar, b. iv. 

t SonMtimes boys had a share in these exhibitions, who, after a certain a^e, 
were excluded the listq* 

VOL. Iir. I 
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There were, indeed, times when his attachments gave way to 
the exigencies of state. Once being obliged to decamp in a 
hurry, he was leaving a favourite sick behind him. The fa- 
vourite called after him, and earnestly entreated him to come 
back ; upon which he turned, and said,— -^^ How little consist- 
ent are love and prudence." This particular we have from 
Hieronymus the philosopher. 

Agesilaus had been now two years at the head of the army, 
and was become the general subject of discourse in the upper 
provinces. His wisdom, his disinterestedness, his moderation, 
was the theme they dwelt upon with pleasure. Whenever he 
made an excursion, he lodged in the temples most renowned 
for sanctity : and whereas, on many occasions, we do not choose 
that men should see what we are about, he was desirous to 
have the gods inspectors and witnesses of his ccmduct. Among 
so many thousands of soldiers as he had, there was scarce one 
who had a worse or a harder bed than he. He was so fortifi- 
ed against heat and cpld, that none was so well prepared as 
himself for whatever seasons the climate should produce. 

The Greeks in Asia never saw a more agreeable spectacle, 
than the Persian governors and generals, iviio had been insuf- 
ferably elated with power, and had rolled in riches and luxury, 
humbly submitting and paying dieir court to a man in a coarse 
cloak, and, upon one laconic word, conforming to his senti- 
ments, or rather transforming themselves into anotfier shape. 
Many thought that line of Timotfieus applicable on this oc- 
casion :— 

Maes it the god ; and Greece reyeret not Golb. 

All Asia was now ready to revolt from the Persians. Agesi- 
laus brought the cities under excellent regulations, and settled 
their police, without putting to death, or banishing a single 
subject. After which he resolved to change the seat of war, 
and to remove it from the Grecian sea to the heart of Persia, 
that the kinp; might have to fight for Ecbatana and Susa, in- 
stead of sittmg at his ease there to bribe the orators, and hire 
the states of Greece to destroy each other. But amidst these 
schemes of his, Epicydidas the Spartan came to acquaint him, 
that Sparta was involved in a Grecian war ; and that the ephori 
had sent him orders to come home, and defend his own coun- 
try:— 

Unhappy Greeks ! barbarians to each other ! 

What better name can we give that envy which incited them 
to conspire and combine for their mutual destruction, at a 
time when fortune had taken them upon her wings, and was 
carrying them against the barbarians \ and yet they clipped 
her wings with their own hands, and brought the war home 
to themselves, which was happily removed into a foreign coon- 
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try.^ I cannot, indeed, agree with Demaratus of Corinth, 
when he says, those Greeks fell short of a great happiness, who 
did not live to see Alexander seated on the throne of Darius. 
But I think the Greeks had just cause for tears, when they con- 
sidered that they left that to Alexander and the Macedonians, 
which might have been effected by the generals whom they 
slew in the fields of Leuctra, Coronea, Corinth, and Arcadia. 

However, of all the actions of Agesilaus, there is none 
which had greater* propriety, or was a stronger instance of his 
obedience to the laws and justice to the public, than his im- 
mediate return to 3parta. Hannibal, though his affairs were 
in a desperate condition, and he was almost beaten out of Italy, 
made a difficulty of obeying the summons of his countr}anen, 
to go and defend them in a war at h(hne. And Alexander 
made a jest of the information he received, that Agis had 
fought a battle with Antipater. He said, — ^^*Ic seems, my 
friends, that while we were conquering Darius here, there was 
a combat of mice in Arcadia.'' How hkppy, then, was Spar- 
ta in the respect which Agesilaus paid her, and in his rever- 
ence for the laws ! No sooner was the set/tale brought him, 
though in the midst of his power and good fortune, than he 
resigned and abandoned his nourishing prospects, sailed home, 
and left his great work unfinished. Such was the regret his 
friends as well as his allies had for the loss of him, that it was 
a strong confutation of the saying of Demostratus the Phsea- 
cian, — *^ That the Lacedaemonians excelled in public, and the 
Athenians in private characters." For though he had great 
merit as a king and a general, yet still he was a more desira- 
ble friend, and an agreeable companion. 

As the Persian money had the impression of an archer, he 
said, — ^'^ He was driven out of Asia by ten thousand of the 
king's archers."! For the orators of Athens and Thebes hav- 
ing been bribed with so many pieces of money, had excited 
their countrymen to take up arms against Sparta. 

When he had crossed the Hellespont, he marched through 
Thrace without asking leave of any of the barbarians. He 
only desired to know of each people, — " Whether they would 
have him pass as a friend or as an enemy ?" All the rest re- 
ceived him with tokens of friendship, and showed him all the 

* That corruption which brought thok states of Greece to take Persian g^>ld, 
undoubtedly deserves censure. Yet we must take leave to observe, that the 
divisions and jealousies which reigned in Greece were the support of its 
liberties, and that Persia was not conquered till nothing but the shadow of 
these liberties remained. Were there, indeed, a number of little independent 
states, which made justice the constant rule of their conduct to each other, 
and which would be always ready to unite upon any alarm from a formidable 
enemy, they might preserve their liberties inviolate forever. 

f Tithraustes sent Timocrates of Rhodes into Greece with fifty tolents, 
which he distributed at Thebes, Ar|^os, and Corinth ; but, accprding to Xeno« 
phon, Athens had no shsre in that distribution. 
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civilities in their power on his way ; but the Trallians,* of 
whom Xerxes is said to have bought a passage, demanded of 
Agesilaus a hundred talents of silver, and as many women. 
He answered the messenger ironically, — ^^ Why did they not 
then come to receive them V* At the same time he marched 
forward, and finding them drawn up to oppose him, he gave 
them battle, and routed them with great slaughter. 

He sent some of his people to put'the satne question to the 
king of Macedon, who answered, " I wJU consider of it.'* 
" Let him consider," said he, " in the mean time we march." 
The king, surprised and awed by his spirit, desired him to pass 
as a friend. 

The Thessalians were confederates with the enemies of 
Sparta, and, therefore, he laid waste their territories. To the 
city of Larissa, indeed, he offered his friendship, by his am* 
bassadors Xenocles and Scytha : but the people seized them 
and put them in prison. His troops so resented this affront, 
that they would nave had him go and lay siege to the place. 
Agesilaus, however, was of another mind. He said,—" He 
would not lose one of his ambassadors for gaining all Thes- 
saly; and he afterwards found means to recover them by 
treaty. Nor are we to wonder that Agesilaus took this step, 
since, upon news being brought him that a great battle had 
been fought near Corinth, in which many brave men were sud- 
denly taken off, but that the loss of the Spartans was small in 
comparison of that of the enemy, he was not elevated in the 
least. On the contrary, he said, with a deep sigh, — " Unhappy 
Greece ! why hast thou destroyed so many brave men with 
thy own hands, who, had they lived, might have conquered 
all the barbarians in the world." 

However, as the Pharsalians at^cked and harassed him in 
his march, he engaged them with five hundred horse and put 
them to flight. He was so much pleased with this success, 
that he erected a trophy under Mount Narthacium ; and he 
valued himself the more upon it, because with so small a num- 
ber of his own training he had beaten a people who reckoned 
theirs the best cavalry in Greece. Here Diphridas, one of the 
ephorij met him and gave him orders to enter Bceotia immedi- 
ately. And though his intention was to do it afterwards, when 
he had strengthened his army with some reinforcements, he 
thought it was not right to disobey the magistrates. He, there- 
fore, said, to those about him, — "Now comes the day for 
which we were called out of Asia." At the same time he sent 

• Besides Ihe Trallians in Lydia, there was a people of that name in Illyri- 
curo, upon the confines of Thrace and Macedonia. So at least, according to 
Dacier, Theopompus (ap. Steph.) testifies. One of the MSS. instead of Tg«x>.iic, 
gives us T^A^A^uc. In Op. Mor, 373, 21> they are called T^Mc/sfc. Possibly 
they might be the Triballl. 
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for two cohorts from the army near Corinth. And the Lace- 
daemonians did him the honour to cause proclamation to be 
made at home, that such of the youth as were inclined to go 
and assist the king, might give in their names. All the young 
men in Sparta presented themselves for that service ; but the 
magistrates selected only fifty of the ablest, and sent them. 

Agesilaus having passed the straits of Thermopylse, and 
traversed Phocis, which was in friendship with the Spartans, 
entered Bceotia, and encamped upon the plains of Chaeronea. 
He had scarce entrenched himself, when there happened an 
eclipse of the sun.* At the same time he received an account 
that Pisander was defeated at sea, and killed by Phamabazus 
and Conon. He was much afBicted with his own loss, as 
"well as that of the public. — Yet, lest his army, which was go- 
ing to give battle, should be discouraged at the news, he or- 
dered his messengers to give out that Pisander was victorious. 
Nay, he appeared in public with a chaplet of flowers, returned 
solemn thank's for the pretended success, and sent portions of 
the sacriiice to his friends. 

When he came up to the Coronea,f and was in view of the 
enemy, he drew up his army. The left wing ht gave to the 
Orchomentans, smd took the right himself. The Thebans also 
putting themselves in order of battle, placed themselves on 
the right, and the Argives on the left. Xenophon says, that this 
was the most furious battle in his time ; and he certainly was 
able to judge, for he fought in it for Agesilaus, with whom he 
returned from Asia. 

The first charge was neither violent nor lasting : the The- 
bans soon routed the Orchomenians, and Agesilaus the Ar- 
gives. But when both parties were informed that their left 
wings were broken and ready for flight, both hastened their 
relidF. At this instant Agesilaus might have secured to him- 
self the victory without any risk, if he would have suffered 
the Thebans to. pass, and then have charged them in the rear ::|: 
But borne along by his fury, and an ambition to display his 
valour, he attacked them in front, in the confidence of beating 
them upon equal terms. They received him, however, with 
equal vivacity, and great efforts were exerted in all quarters, 
especially where Agesilaus and his fifty Spartans were engaged. 

* \ 

• This eclipse happened on the twenty -ninth of August, in the third year of 

tlie ninety^ixth Olympiad, three hundred and nioety-two years before the 

Christian era. 
t In the printed text it is Coronea, nor have we any various reading. But 

undoubtedly CWrwi^a, upon the Cephisus, was the place where the battle was 

fought ; and we must not confound it with tlie battle of Coronea in Thessaly, 

foogbt fifty-three years before. 
i Xenophon gives another turn to the matter ; for with him Agesilaus was 

never wrong. 
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It was a happy circumstance that he had those vohinteers, and 
they could not have come more seasonably : for they fought 
with the most determined valour, and exposed their persons 
to the greatest dangers in his defence ; yet they could not pre- 
vent his being wounded. He was pierced through his ar- 
mour, in many places, with spears and swords ; and though 
they formed a ring about him, it was with difficulty they 
brought him off alive, after having killed numbers of the ene- 
my, and left not a few of their own body dead upon the spot. 
At last finding it impracticable to break the Theban front, diey 
were obliged to have recourse to a manoeuvre, which at first 
they scorned. They opened their ranks, and let the Thebans 
pass ; after which, observing that they marched in a disorderly 
manner, they made up again, and took them in flank and Tear. 
They could not, however, break them. The Thebans retreat- 
ed to Helicon, valuing themselves much upon the battle, be- 
cause their part of the army was a full match for the Lacedae- 
monians. 

Agesilaus, though he was much weakened by his wounds, 
would not retire to his tent, till he had been carried through all 
his battalions, and had seen the dead borne oiF upon their arms. 
Mean time he was informed, that a party of the enemy had 
taken refuge in the temple of the Itonian Minerva, and he 
gave orders that they should be dismissed in safety. Before 
diis temple stood a trophy, which the Boeotians had formerly 
erected, when, under the conduct of Sparton, they had defeat- 
ed the Athenians, and killed their general Tolmides.** 

Early next morning, Agesilaus, willing to try whether the 
Thebans would renew the combat, commanded his men to 
wear garlands, and the music to play, while he reared and 
adorned a trophy in token of victoiy . At the same time the 
enemy applied to him for leave to carry oflF their dead ; which 
circumstance confirmed the victory to him. He therefore 
granted them a truce for that purpose, and then caused him- 
self to be carried to Delphi, where they were celebrating the 
Pythian games. There he ordered a solemn procession in 
honour of the god, and consecrated to him the tenth of the 
spoils he had taken in Asia. The offering amounted to a hun- 
dred talents. 

Upon his return to Sparta, he was greatly beloved by the 
citizens, who admired the peculiar temperance of his life. For 
he did not, like other generals, come changed from a foreign 
country, nor in fondness for the fashions he had seen there, 
disdain those of his own. On the contrary, he showed as 
much attachment to the Spartan customs, as those who had 
never passed the Eurotas. He changed not his repasts, his 

* In the battle of Coronea. 
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baths^ the equipage of his wife, the ornaments of his armour, 
or the furniture of his house. He even let his doors re* 
main, which were so old that they seemed to be those set up 
by Aristodemufl.* Xenophon also assures us, that his daugh- 
ter's carriage was not in the least richer than those of other 
young ladies. These carriages called canthra^ and made use 
of by the virgins in their solemn processions, were a kind of 
wooden chaises, made in the form of griffins, or goat-stags.f 
Xenophon has not ^ven us the name of this daughter of Age- 
sibus: and Dicaearchos is greatly dissatisfied, diat neither her 
name is preserved, nor that of the mother of Epaminondas. 
But we find by some Lacedsmonian inscriptions, that the wife 
of Agesilaus was called Cleora, and his daughters; Apolia and 
Prolyta4 We see also at Lacedsmon the spear he fought 
with, which differs not from others. 

As he observed that many of the citizens valued themselves 
upon breeding horses, for the Olympic games, he persuaded 
his sister Cynisca, to make an attempt that way, and to try her 
fortune in the chariot«race in person. This he did to show 
the Greeks that a victory of that kind did not depend upon any 
extraordinary spirit or abilities, but only upon riches and ex- 
pense. 

Xenophon, so famed for wisdom, spent much of his time 
with him, and he treated him with great respect. He also de- 
sired him to send for his sons, that &ey might have the benefit 
of a Spartan education, by which they would gain the best 
knowledge in the world, — ^the knowing how to command and 
how to obey. 

AfterTthe death of Lysander, he found out a conspiracy 
which that general had formed against him, immediately after 
his return from Asia. And he was inclined to show the pub- 
lic what kind of a man Lysander really was, by exposing an 
oration found among his papers, which had been composed for 
him by Cleon of H^^gamassus, and was to have been deliver- 
ed by him to the people, in order to facilitate the innovations 
he was meditating in the constitution. But one of the sena- 
tors having the perusal of it, and finding it a very plausible 
composition, advised him ^* not to dig Lysander out of his grave, 
but rather to bury the oration with him." The advice appear- 
ed reasonable, and he suppressed the paper. 

As for the^rson who opposed his measures most, he made 
no open reprisals upon them; but he found means to employ 

* AristodemuB the son of Hercules^ and founder of the royal family of Sparta, 
flourished eleven hundred years befoDK the Christian era; so that the^tes of 
Agesilaus' palace, if set up by Aristodemus, had then stood seven hundred 
and eight years. 

fin the original, tfm.'^tKaipm, Cervorum est species tragelaphus, barba tan- 
turn et armorum viOo distans. — ^Hn. 

tEupoliaand Proauga.-— Co(f. Vulcob, 
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them as generals or governors. When invested with power, 
they soon showed what unworthy and avaricious men they 
were, and, in consequence, were called to account for their 
proceedings . Then he used^ to assist them in their distress, and 
labour to get them acquitted ; by which he made them friends 
and partisans, instead of adversaries ; so that at last he had no 
opposition to contend with. For his royal colleague, Agesi- 
polis,* being the son of an exile, very young, and of a mild and 
modest disposition, interfered not much in the a&irs of go* 
vemment. Agesilaus contrived to make him yet more trac- 
table. The two kings, when they were in Spiarta, ate at the 
same table. Agesijaus knew that Agesipolis was open to 
the impressions of love, as well as himself, and, therefore^ 
constantly turned the conversation upon some amiable young 
person. He even assisted him in his views that way, and 
brought him at last to fix upon the same favourite with him- 
self. For at Sparta there is nothing criminal in these attach- 
ments ; on the contrary (as we have observed in the life of Ly- 
curgus), such love is proiductive of the greatest modesty and 
honour, and its characteristic is an ambition to improve the ob- 
ject in virtue. 

Agesilaus, thus powerful in Sparta, had the address to get 
Teleutias, his brother by the mother's side, appointed admiral. 
After which he marched against Corinthf with his land forces, 
and took the long walls ; Teleutias assisting his operations by 
sea. The Argives, who were then in possession of Corinth, 
were celebrating the Isthmian games: and Agesilaus coming 
upon them as they were engaged in the sacrifice, drove them 
away, and seized upon all that they had prepared for the fes- 
tival. The Corinthian exiles who attended him, desired htm 
to undertake the exhibition as president; but not choosing 
that, he ordered them to proceed with the solemnity, and staid 
to guard them. But when he was gone, the Argives cele- 
brated the games over again ; and som^^ho had gained the 
prize before, had the same good fortune a second time ; others, 
who were victorious then, were now in the list of the van- 
quished. Agesilaus took the opportunit}' to remark how 
great the cowardice of the Argives must be, who, while they 
reckoned the presidency at those games so honourable a pri- 
vilege, did not dare to risk a battle for it. He was, indeed, of 
opinion, that a moderate regard for this sort of diversions was 
best, and applied himself to embellish the choirs and public 

, * Agesipolis was the son of Pausanias. 

t There were two expeditions of Agesilaus against Corinth : Plutarch, in 
this place, confounds them : whereas Xenophon, in his fourth book, has dis- 
tioguisbed them very clearly. The enterprise in which Teleutias assisted did 
not succeed ; for IphiCrates the Athenian general kept Corinth and its terri- 
tories from feeling the effects ot AgesiiaaB* resentment. 
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cxei:ci^e8 of his own country. When he was at Sparta, he 
honoured them with his presence; an^ supported them with 
great zeal and spirit, never missing any of the exercises of t^e 
young men or the virgins. As for other entertainments, so 
much admired by the world, he seemed not even to know 
them. 

One day -Callipides, who had acquired great reputation 
among the Greeks as a tragedian, and was universally caressed, 
approached and paid his respects to him; after which he 
mixed, with a poiiipous air, in his train, expecting he would 
take some honourable notice of him. At last he said, — ^' Do 
not you know me, Sir?^' The king casting his eyes upon him, 
answered slightly, — ^^* Are you not CalUpides the stage-player?" 
Another time, being asked to go and hear a man who mimicked 
the nightingale to great perfection, he refused, and said, — ^^ I 
have heard the nightingale herself." 

Menecrates the physician, having succeeded in some despe- 
rate cases, got the surname of Jupiter ; and he was so vain of 
the appellation, that he made use of it in a letter to the king : — 
^\Menecrates Jupiter to King Ag^ssilaus, health." His answer 
began thus :— */ King Agesilaus to Menecrates, his senys." 

While he was in the territories of Corinth, he took the |fm- 
ple of Juno; and as he stood looking upon the soldiers who 
were carrying off the prisoners and the spoils, ambassadors 
came from Thebes with proposals of peace. He had ever 
hated that city; and now thinking it necessary to express his 
contempt for it, he pretended not ta see the ambassadors, nor 
to hear their address, though they were before him. Heaven, 
however, avenged the affront* Before they were gone, news 
was brought him that a battalion of Spartans was cut in pieces 
by Iphicrates. This was one of the greatest losses his country 
had sustained for a long time s and beside being deprived of 
a number of brave men, there was this farther mortification, 
that their heavy-armed soldiers were beaten by the light-armed, 
and Lacedaemonians by mercenaries. 

Agesilaus immediately marched to their assistance ; but 
finding it too late, he returned to the temple of Juno, and ac- 
quainted the Bceotian ambassadors that he was ready to give 
them audience. Glad of the opportunity to return the insult, 
they came, but made no mention of the peace. They only de- 
sired a^afe conduct to Corinth. Agesilaus, provoked at the 
demand, answered, — ^^^ If you are desirous to see your friends 
in the elevation of success, to-morrow vou shall do it with all 
the security you can desire." Accordingly, the next day, he 
laid waste the territories of Corinth, and taking them with 
him, advanced to the very walls. Thus having shown the 
ambassadors that the Corinthians did not dare to oppose him, 
he dismissed them ; then he collected suclig^f ^is countrymen 
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as had escaped in the lath action, and inarched to Lacedannon ; 
taking care every day to move before it was light, and to en- 
camp after it was dark, to prevent the insults oif the Arca- 
dians, to whose aversion and envy he was no stranger. 

After this, to gratify the Achaeans,* he led his forces, along 
with theirs, into Acamania, where he made an immense booty, 
and defeated the Acamanians in a pitched battle. The Achae-' 
* ans desired him to stay till winter, in order to prevent the 
enemy from sowing their lands. But he said,*— ^* The step he 
should take would be the very reverse ; for they would be more 
afraid of war when they had their fields covered with com,** 
The event justified his opinion. Next year, as soon as an 
anrty appeared upon their borders, they made peace with the 
Achiieans. 

When Conon and Phamabazus, with the Persian fleet, had 
made themselves masters of the sea, they ravaged the coasts 
of Laconia; and the walls of Athens were rebuilt with the 
money which Phamabazus supplied. The Lacedaemonians 
then thought proper to conclude a peace with the Persians, and 
sent Antalcidas to make their proposals to Tiribazus. Antal- 
cidas,4>n this occasion, acted an infamous part to the Greeks 
in Asia, and delivered up those cities to the king of Persia, for 
whose liberty Agesilaus had fought. No part of the disho- 
nour, indeed, fell upon Agesilaus. Antalcidas was his enemy, 
and he hastened the peace by all the means he couM devise, 
because he knew the war contributed to the reputation and 
power of the man he hated. Nevertheless, when Agesilaus 
was told ^^ the Lacedaemonians were turning Medes,** he «aid, 
^' No ; the Medes are turning Lacedaemonians." And as some 
of the Greeks were unwiUing to be comprehended in the 
treaty, he forced them to accept the king's terms, by threaten- 
ing tnem with war.f 

His view in this was, to weaken the Thebans ; for it was 
one of the conditions, that the cities of Boeotia should be free 
and independent. The subsequent events made Ae maner 
very clear. When Phoebidas, in the most unjustifiable man- 
ner, had seized the citadel of Cadmea, in time of fall peace, 

• The Achacans were in possession of Calydon, which before had belonged 
to the ftolians. The Acarnanians, now assisted by the Athenians and Boeo. 
tians, aUempted to make themselves masteM of it ; but the Achcans applied 
to the Lftcedxmoniana for succours, vho employed Agesilaus in that b«a»e». 
— Xen, Gr. Hitt, book. iv. 

f The king of Persia's terms were,— That the Greek cities in Asia, with 
the islands orClazomena and Cyprus, shoukl remain to him ; that all tlie other 
states, small and great, should be left free, excepting only Lemnos. Imbroi^ 
and Scyros, which having been from time immemorial subject to the Athe- 
nians, should remain so{ and that such as refused to embrace the peace, should 
he compelled to admit i^y force of arms. — Xen, IfelUn. lib. v. . 

This peace of AntllcMs was made in tlie year before Christ 387. 



the Greeks in general expressed their indignation; and many 
of the Spartans did the same, particularly those who were at 
variance with Agesilaus* These asked him in an angry tone, 
— -^^ By whose orders PlioBbidas had done so unjust a thing V^ 
hoping to bring the blame upon him. . He scrupled not to say, 
in behalf of Phcebida^^ — ^^ You should examine the tendency 
of ^ action; consider whether it is advantageous to Sparta. 
If its nature is such, it was glorious to do it without any or- 
d/ers." Yeit in his discourse he was always magnifying justice^ 
and giving her the first rank among the virtues. ^^ Un3up- 
por^d by justice," said he, ^^ valour is good for nothing;'^ and 
if all men were just, there would be noticed of valour.'^ If 
any one, in the course of conversation,. happened to say, — 
*^ Such is the pleasure of the great king;" he would answer, — 
*^ How is he greater than I, if he is not more just?" which im- 
plies a maxim indisputably right, that justice is the royal in- 
9trument by which we are to take the different proportions of 
human excellence. 

After the peace was. concluded, the king of Persia sent him 
9, letter, whose purport was to propose a private friendship, 
and the rights of hospitality, between them; but he declined 
it« He said^— ^^The public friendship was sufficient; and 
while that lasted, there was no need of a private one." 

Yet he did not regular his conduct by these honourable 
sentiments : on the contrary, he was often carried away by his 
ambition and resentment. Particularly in this affair of the 
Theban^, he not atdy. screened Phcebidas from punishment, 
but persuaded the Spartan commonwealth to join in his crime, 
by holding the Cadmea for themselves, and putting the The- 
ban administration in the hands of Archias and Leontidas, 
who had betrayed the citadel to Phoebidas. Hence it was 
natural to .suspect, that though Phoebidas was the instrument, 
the design was formed by Agesilaus, and the subsequent pro- 
ceedings confirmed it beyond contradiction. For when the 
Atheniana had expelled die garrison,! and restored the The- 
bana to their libejr^, he declared war against the latter for put- 
ting to death Archias and Leontidas, whom he called pok^ 
marche^ but who in fact were tyranta. Cieombrotus^, who, 
upon the death of Agesipolis, sticceeded to the throne, was 
sent with an army into Bceotia. For Agesilaus, who was now 

' * This is not the only instance in which we find it was a maxim among the 
LaoedKraonians, that a man ought to be strictly just in hie private capacity, 
but that he may take what latitude he pleases In a public one» provided his 
couotjy is a gainer by it. 

f See Xen, Grec. HUu 1. v. whence it appears that the Cadmea was reco- 
vered by the Athenian forces. 

i Cleombrotas was the youngest son of Paus^hias, and brother to Agesi- 
poUs. 
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forty years above 4e age of puberty, and, conaequently, cii- 
cused from service by law^ was very wining to decline this 
commi«sion. Indeed, as he had lately made war upon die 
Phliasians in favour of exiles, he was ashamed now to appear 
in arms against the Thebans for t3nrants. 

There was then a Lacedaemonian named Sphodrias, of the 
-party that opposed Agesilaus, lately appointed governor of 
Thespiae. He wanted neither courage nor ambition, but he was 
governed rather by sanguine hopes than good sense and pru- 
dence. This man, fond of a great name, and reflecting now 
Phocbidas had distinguished himself in the list of fame by his 
Theban enterprise, was persuaded it if ould be a much greater 
and more glorious performance, if, without any directions from 
his superiors, he could seize upon the Piraeus, and deprive 
the Atheniai;is of the empire of the sea, by a sudden attack at 
land. 

It is said, that this was a train laid for him by Pelopidas and 
Gelon, first magistrates in Bceotia.* They sent persons to him, 
who pretended to be' much in the Spartan interest, and who, 
by magnifying him as the only man lit for such an exploit, 
worked up his ambition till he imdertook a thing equally un- 
just and detestable with the affair of the Cadmea, but con- 
ducted with less valour, and attended with less success. He 
hoped to have reached the Piraeus in the night, but daylight 
overtook him upon the plains of Thriasia. And we are told, 
that some light appearing to the soldiers to stream from the 
temples of Eleusis, they were struck with a religious horror. 
Sphodrias himself lost his spirit of adventure, when he found 
his march could no longer be concealed : and having collected 
^ome trifling booty, he returned with disgrace to Thespiae. 

Hereupon the Athenians sent deputies to Sparta to-complain 
of Sphodrias ; but they found the magistrates had proceeded 
against him without their complaints, and that he was already 
under a capital prosecution. He had not dared to appear and 
take his trial ; tor he dreaded the rage of his countrymen, who 
were ashamed of his conduct to the Athenians, and who were 
willing to resent the injury as done to themselves^ rather than 
have it thought that they had joined in so flagrant an act of in- 
justice. 

Sphodrias had a son named Cleonyrous, young and hand- 
some, and a particular favourite of Archidamus, the son of 
Agesilaus. Archidamus, as it is natural to suppose, shared in 
all the uneasiness of the young man for his father -, but he 
knew not how to appear openly in his behalf, because Spho- 
drias had b^en a strong adversary to Agesilaus. However, as 

* They feared the LacedKinonians were too strong for them* and therefore 
put Sphodrias upon this act of hostility against the Athenians^ in order to draw 
them into the quarrel. 
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Cleonyttius applied to him, and entreated him wttb ma»y tears 
to intercede with Agesilaus, as the person whom they had most 
reason to dread, h<v undertook the commission. Three or four 
days passed, during which he was restrained by a reverential 
awe from speaking of the matter to hirfather ; but he followed 
him up and down in silence. At last, when the day of trial was 
at hand, he summt>ne4 up courage enough to say, Cleonymus 
was a suppliant to him for his father. Agesilaus knowing the 
attachment of bis son to that youth, did not lay any injunctions 
Upon him against it; for Cleonymus, from his infancy, had 
given hopes that he would one day i^nk with the worthiest 
men in Sparta. Yet he did not give him room to expect any 
great favour in this case : he only said,-— ^^ He would consider 
what would be the con^stent and honourable part for him to 
act." 

Archidamus, therefore, ashamed of the inefficacy of his in- 
terposition, discontinued his visits to Cleon3rmus, though be** 
fore he used to call upon him many times in a day. Hence the 
friends of Sphodrias gave up the point lor lost ; till an intimate 
acquaintance of Agesilaus, named £t3anoclcs, in a conversa- 
tion which passed between them, discovered the sentiments of 
that prince. He told him,— ^^ He highly disapproved that slU 
tempt of Sphodrias, yet he looked upon him as a brave man, 
and was sensible that Sparta had occasion for such soldiers as 
he." This was the way, indeed, in which Agesilaus constantly 
spoke of the cause, in order to oblige his son. . By this Cleo- 
nymus immediately perceived with how much zeal Archida- 
mus had served him; and the friends of Sphodrias appeared 
with more courage in his behalf. Agesilaus was certainly a 
most affectionate father. It is said, when his children .were 
small, he*^ould join in their sports ; and a friend happening 
to find him one day riding among them upon a stick, he desired 
him ^^ not to mention it till he was a father himself." 

Sphodrias was acquitted; upon which the ' Athenians pyre- 
pared for war. This drew the censures of the world upon 
Agesilaus^ who, to gratify an absurd and childish inclination 
of his son, obstructed the course of justice, and brought his 
country under thereproach of such flagrant oflences against the 
Greeks. As he found his colleague Cleombrotus* disinclined 
to continue the war with the Thebans, he dropped the excuse 
the law furnished him widi, though he had made use of it 
before, and marched himself into Boeotia. The Thebans suf- 
fered much from his operations, and he felt the same from 
theirs in his turn. So that Antalcidas, one day seeing him 
come off wounded, thus addressed him:— ^^ The Thebans pay 

* Xenophon says, the ephori thought Agesilaus, as a more experienced ^- 
netal, would conduct the war better than Cleombrotus. T«v visr has nothing 
to do in the text. 
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you well for teachiiig diem to figbt, when they had neiidier in- 
dinadon nor sufficient skill for it." It is certain, the Thebans 
were at this time much more formidable in the field than they 
had ever been ; after having he^i trained and exercised in so 
Doany wars widi the Lacediemonians* For the same reason, 
their ancient sage, Lycurgua, in one of his three ordinances 
called jRhetrsBj forbade them to go to war with the same enemy 
often ; namely, to prevent the enemy from learning their art. 

The allies of Sparta likewise complained of A^silausy-^ 
^^ That it was not in any public quarrel, but ft*om an obstinate 
spirit of private resentment,* that he sought to destroy the 
Thebans. For their part," they said, ^* they were wearing 
themselves out, without any occasion, by going in such num- 
bers upon this or that expedition every year, at the will of a 
handful of Lacedaemonians.'" Hereupon, Agesilaus, desirous 
to show them that the number of their warriors was not so 
great, ordered all the allies to sit down promiscuously on one 
side, and all the Lacedaemonians on the other. This done, 
the crier summoned the trades to stand up one after another; 
the potters first, and dien the braziers, the carpenters, the ma- 
sons, in short all the annechanics. Almost all die allies rose up 
to answer in one branch of business or other, but not one of 
the Lacedaemonians ; for they wei^ forbidden to learn or ex- 
ercise any manual art. Then Agesilaus smiled, and said,— 
^^ You see, my friends, we send more warriors into the field 
than you." 

Wheh he was come as far as Megara, upon his return from 
Thebes, as he was going up to the senate-house in the citadel,! 
he was seized with spasms, and an acute pain in bis right leg. 
It swelled immediately, the vessels were distended with blood, 
and there appeared all the signs of a violent inflammation. A 
Sjo-acusan physician opened a vein below the ankle ; upon 
which the pain abated: but the blood came so fast, that it was 
not stopped without great difficulty, nor till he fainted away, 
tad his life was in danger. He was carried to LacedaenMm in 
a weak condition, and continued a long time incapable of 
service. 

In the mean time, the Spartans met with several checks both 
by sea and land. The most considerable loss was at Leuctra,t 

* Thi8 private resentnient and emoity which A jfesihnif entefUined sgu&st 
the Theb«i8» went near to hnng ruin both upon, himself and hi^ couniz;. 

t Xenophon (Hellen. 337, 12. Ed. St.) aays^ it was as he was going from the 
temple of Venus to the senate-house. 

i Some manuscripts have it Tegyra; but there is no necessity to alter the 
received reading, though Palmer inaiau so much upon it. For that of l^actrs 
was certainly the first pitched battle in which the Thebans defeated the Athe- 
nians ; and they effected it at the firstcareer. Besides, it appoarsiroro Xeno- 
phon, (Hellen. 349, 25,) that Agesilaus wm not then recovered from tfaeakk- 
ncss mentioned in the text. 
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which was die first pitched battle the Thebans gained againat 
them* Before the last mentioned action, all parties were dis* 
posed to peace, and the states of Greece sent their deputies to 
Lacedxmon to treat of it. Amcmg these was Epaminondas, 
who was celebrated for his erudition and philosophy, but had 
as yet given no proofs of his capacity for commanding armies* 
He saw the other deputies were awed by the presence of Age** 
silaus, and he was the only one who preserved a |M*oper dignity 
and freedom both in his manner and his propositions. He 
made a speech in favour not only of the Thebans, but o£ 
Greece in general ; in which he showed that war tended to ag-» 
grandize Sparta at the expense of the other states, and insisted 
that the peace should be founded upon justice and equality ; 
because then only it would be lasting, when all were put upon 
an equal footing. ^^ 

Agesilaus perceiving that the Greeks listened to him with 
wonder and great attention, asked him, ^^ Whether he thought 
it just and equitable that the cities of Boeotia should be de** 
clared free and independent ?^^ Epaminondas, with great. rea- 
diness and spirit, answered him with another question,-^^^ Do 
you think it reasonable that all the cities of Laconia should be 
declared independent V^ Agesilaus, incensed at this answer, 
started up, and insisted upon hb declaring peremptorily ,^- 
^^ Whether he agreed to. a perfect independence for Boeotia!^' 
and Epaminondas replied as before, — ^^ On condition you put 
JLaconia in the same state.'' Agesilaus, now exasperated to 
the last degree^ and glad of a pretence against the Thebans, 
struck their name out of the treaty, and declared war against 
them upon the spot. After the rest of the deputies had signed 
such points as they could settle amicably, he dismissed them ; 
leaving others of a more difficult nature to be decided by the 
sword. ^ 

1?L9 Gleombrotus had then an army in Phocis,the ephori sent 
him orders' to m^rch against the Thebans. At the same time, 
they sent their commissaries to assemble the allies, who were 
ill mclined to the war, and considered it as a great burden upon 
them, though they durst not contradict or oppose the Lacedae- 
monians. Many inauspicious signs and prodigies appeared, as 
we have observed in the life of Epaminondas ; and Protheus^ 
the Spartan, opposed the war to the utmost of his power. But 
Agestlaus could not be driven from his purpose. He prevailed 

• 
• Protheus proposed that the Spartans should disband their army, accord- 
ing to their engagement: and that all the states should carry their contribu- 
tions to the temple of Apollo, to be employed only in making war upon such 
as shoukl oppose the liberty of the cities. This, he said, would piVe the cause 
the sanction of heaven, and the states of Greece would at all times be ready 
to embark in it. But the Spartans only laughed at this advice ; for, as Xeno- 
phon adds, — « It looked as if the gods were a^lready i^rging on the licedwmo- 
niauf to their ruin." 
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to have hostilities commenced ; in hopes that while the rest of 
Greece was in a state of freedom, and in alliance with Sparta, 
and the Thebans only excepted^ he should have an excellent 
opportunity to chastise them. That die war was undertaken 
to gratify his resentment, rather than upon rational motives, 
appears from hence : the treaty was concluded at Lacedsmon 
on the fourteenth of June^ and the Lacedaemonians were de- 
feated at Leuctra on the fifth of July; which was only twenty 
days after. A thousand citizens of Lacedaemon were killed 
there, among whom were their king Cleombrotus, and the 
flower of their army, who fell, by his side. The beautiful Cle- 
onymus, the son of Sphodrias, was of the number : he was 
struck down three several times, as he was fighting in defence 
of his prince, and rose up as often ; and at last was killed with 
his sword in his hand.* 

After the Lacedaemonians had received this unexpected 
blow, and the Thebans were crowned with more glorious suc- 
cess than Greeks had ever boasted in a battle with Greeks, the 
spirijt and dignity of the vanquished was, notwithstanding, 
more to be admired and applauded than that of the conquerors. 
And indeed, if, as Xenophon says, — " Men of merit, in their 
convivial conversations, let fall some expressioixs that deserve 
to be remarked and preserved ; certainly the noble behaviour, 
and the expressions of such persons, when struggling wi^h ad- 
versity, claim our notice much more." When the Spartans 
received the news of the overthrow at L«uctra^ it happened 
that they were celebrating a festival, and the city was full of 
strangers ;* for the troops of young men and maidens were at 
their exercises in the dieatre. The ephori^ though they im- 
mediately perceived that their affairs were ruined, and that 
they had lost the empire of Greece, would not suffer the 
sports to break off, nor any of the ceremonies or decorations 
of the festival to be omitted ; but having sent the names of 
the killed to their respective families, they staid to see the 
exercises, the dances, and all other parts of the exhibition 
concluded.! 

* Epaminondas placed his best troops in one wing, And those he lea^t de- 
pended on In the other. The former he commanded in person ; to the latter 
he gave directions, that when they found the enemy's charge too heavy, they 
should retire leisurely, so as to ezuose to them a sloping front. Cleombrotus 
and Archidamus advanced to the charge with great \\eq\xv ; but as they pressed 
on the Theban wing which retired, they gave Epaminondas an opportunity of 
charging them both in flanl aiid front; which lie did with so much bravery, 
that tlic Spartans began to give way, especially after Cleombrotus was slain, 
whose dead body, however, they recovered. At length they were totally 
defeated, chiefly by the skill and conduct of the Theban general. Four 
thousand Spartans were killed on the field of battle ; whereas the Thebans 
did not lose above three hundred. Such was the fatal battle of Leuctra, 
wherein the Spartans lost their superiority in Greece, , which they had held 
near five hundred years. 

t But where was the merit of all this ? What could such a induct have 
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Next morning, the names of the killed, and of those who 
survived the battle, being perfectly ascertained, the fathers 
and others relations of the dead appeared in > pnblic, and em-^ 
braced each other with a cheerful air, and a generous pride ; 
while the relations of the surVivors shut themselves up, as in 
time of' mouming ; and if any one was forcecl to gp out upon 
business, he showed all the tokens of sorrow awl humiliation, 
both in his speech and countenance. The difference w.as still 
more remarkable s^mong the matrons. They who expected 
to receive their sons alive from the battle, were melancholy 
and silent ; whereas those who had an accoujfit that their sons 
were slain, repaired immediately to the tfemp^ ' to return 
•thanks, and visited each other with all the marks of joy- and 
elevation. * • • . • 

The people, who were now deserted by their allies, and ex- 
pected (that £paminon<}as, in the ptsde of victory^ would eni^ 
ter Peloponnesus, called to mind the oracle, which they ap- 
plied again to the lameness of 4^gesilti«9^. • The scruples they 
nad on this occasion, dl^scouraged them extremely, and they 
were afraid the divine displeasure had brought iipon them the 
late calamity, for ^^lling a sound man from the throne, and 
preferring a laih^ one, in spite of the extraordinary warnings 
heaven had given them agaifn^t it. Nevertheless, in regard of 
his virtue, his authority^ and renown, they looked upon him 
as the only man who couUf retrieve their^affairs ; for, beside 
marching underhis' banners as their prince and general, they 
applied to.him in every inte;rnal disorderof the €ommo«»wealth. 
At present they were at a loss what to do with tho^e who had 
fled froQi tho battje. The lAicedsemonians ca^ such persons 
tresantes.* In this case, they*did not choose to set such 
marks of disgrace upon them as the laws directed, because they 
were so numerous and powerful^, thi^t there was reason to ap- 
prehend it might occasion an insurrection. For such persons 
are not only excluded all offices, but it is infamous to inter- 
marry with them. Any mdn that meets ^them is at liberty to 
strike them. They are obliged to appear in a forlorn manner, 
and in a vile habit, with patches of divers colours, and to wear 
their beards half shaved and half unshaved. To put so rigid 
a law as this in execution, kt a time when the offender^ were so 
numerous, and when tn<?'COmmonwealth had so much occasion 
for soldiers, was both impolitic and dangerous. 

In this perplexity, they had recourse to Agesilaus, and in- 
fer it3 support but either insensibility or affectation ? If they found any reason 
to rejoice in the glorious deaths of their friends and fellow-citizens, certainly 
the ruin of the state was an object sufficiently serious to call them from the 
pursuits of festivity ! But« Quo8 Jupiter vuU perdere prius dementat : the infa- 
tuation of ambition and jealousy drew upon them the Theban war, audit 
seemed to remain upon them, even when they had felt its fatal consequences, 

• That v^ pertona gfyvemed by their feart, 
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vested him with new powers of legislation. But he, without 
making any addition, retrenchment, or change, went into the 
assembly, and told the Latedamonians,— r^The laws should 
sleep that day, and resume their authority the day following^ 
and retain it for ever." By this means, he preserved to the 
state its laws entire, as well as the obnoxious persons from in- 
famy. Then; in order to raise the youth out of the depression 
aftd melancholy under which they laboured, he entered Arca- 
dia at the head of them. He avoided a battle, indeed, with 
great care, but he took a little town of the Mantineans, and 
ravaged tjie flat country. This restored Sparta to her spirits 
in some degi^e, and gave her reason to hope, that she was nat 
absolutely lost. 

Soon after this, Epsnninondas an J his allies entered Laconia. 
His infantry amounted to forty thousand men, exclusive of the 
light-armed, and those who, without larms, followed only for 
plunder: for, if the whole were reckotied, there were not fewer 
than seventy thousand that *'poured into that country. Full 
six hundred years were elapsed since the 'first establishment of 
the Dorians in LacedsnAon, and this was the first time, in all 
that long period, they had seen an enemy in their territories : 
none ever dared to set foot in them before. But now a new 
scene of hostilities appeared ; the confederates advanced with- 
out resistance, laying all waste with fire and sword, as far as 
the Eurotds, and the very 'Suburbs of Sparta. For, as Thco- 
pompus informs us, Agesilaus would not' suffer the Lacedae- 
monians to engage with such an impettious torrent of war. He 
contented himself with placing his best infantry in the middle of 
the city, and other important posts ;Jand bore the menaces and in- 
sults of the Thehans, who called him out by name, as the fire- 
brand which had lighted up \he war, and bade him fight for 
his country, upon whith he had brought so many misfortunes. 

Agesilaus was equally disturbed at flie tumult and disorder 
within the city ; the outdt*ies of the old men, who moved 
backwards and forwards, expressing their grief and indigna- 
tion, and the wild behaviour of the women, who were terri- 
fied, even to madness, at the shouts of the enemy, and the 
flames which ascended around tnem. He was in pain, too, 
for his reputation. Sparta was a great and powerful state at 
his accession, and he now saw her glory wither, and his own 
boasts come to nothing. It se^ms he had often said, — '* No 
Spartan woman ever saw the smoke of an enemy's camp." In 
like manner, when an Athenian disputed with Antalcidas on 
the subject of valour, and said, — " We have often driven you 
from the banks of the Cephisus ;" Antalcidad answered, — 
" But we never drove you from the banks of the Eurotas." 
Near akin to this, was the repartee of a Spartan of less note, 
to a man of Argos, who said, — ^*' Many of you sleep on the 
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plains of Argoa." The Spartan answered, — ^"But not one of 
you sleeps on the plains of Lacedsemon.'^^ 

'Some say Antalcidas was then one of th^ ephori^ and that 
he conveyed his children to Cythera, in fear that Sparta would 
be taken. As the enemy prepared' to pass the Eurots^s, in or- 
der to attack the- town itself, Agesilaus relinquished the other 
posts, and drew up all his forces on an eminence in the middle 
of the city. It happened that the river was much swoln with 
the snow which had fallen iti great quantities, and the cold 
was more troublesome to the Thebans than th\5 rapidity of 
the current ; yet Epaminondas forded it at the head of his in- 
fantry. As he was passing it, somebody pointed him out to 
Agesilaus ; who, after having^ viewed hitii for some time, only 
let fall this expi;^ssion, — ^^ O adventurous man !'' All the am- 
bition, of Epaminondas was to oome tp ^n engagement in the 
city, aiyl to erect a trophy there ; but finding ht could not 
draw down, Agesilaus from the heights^he decamped, and laid 
Waste the country. 

There had long been a disaffected party in Lacedaemon, and 
now about two hundred of that party leagued* together, and 
seized oipon^a strong post, called the Issoriutn^ in 'which stood 
the temple qf 'Diana. ThQi I^acedsmonians .wanted to have 
the place stormed immediately: But AgeaiUuis, apprehensive 
of an insurrection in their favour^ took his cloak, and one ser- 
vant widi him, and told them akojid, — ^^ That they had mista- 
ken their, orders. J[ did not order you," said he^ ^^ to take post 
here, nor all in any one place, but some h^e, (pointing to an- 
other place), and some in other quarters." When they heard 
this, they were happy in thinking their design was pot disco- 
vered ; and thiy came out, and- went to aeveval posts, as he 
directed them. At*«he same time he lodged another corps in 
the Jssorium^ and took about fifteen of the mutineers, and put 
them to death in the night. 

Soon aft«r this, he discovered another and much greater 
conspiracy* of Spartans, wHo met privately in a house belong- 
ing to one of them, to consider of means to change the form of 
governmen't. It was dangerous either to bring them to a trial 
in a time of so much trouble, or to let their cabak pass without 
notice. Agesilaus, therefore, having consulted with the ephoriy 
put them to death without die formality of a trial, though no 
Spartan had ever suffered in that manner before. 

As many of the neighbouring burghers, and of the helots 
who were enlisted, slunk away from the town, and deserted to 
the enemy, and this greatly discouraged his forces, he order- 
ed his servants to go early in the morning to their quarters, 
and where they found any had deserted, to hide their arms, 
that their numbers might not be known. 

Historians do not agree as to the time when the Thebans 
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quitted Laconia. Sotne'say the winter soon forced them to rc'^ 
tire ; the Arcadians being impatient of a campugn at that sea* 
son, and falling off in a very disorderly manner ; others affirm, 
that the Thebans staid full three months; in which time they 
laid waste almost all the country. Theopompus writes, that 
at the very juncture the governors of Boeotia had sent them 
orders to return, there came a Spartan, named Phrixus, on 
the part of Agesilaus, and gave them ten talents to leave La- 
conia. So that, according to him, they not only execute4 all 
that they intended, but had money from the enemy to defray 
the expenses gi thei): return^ Pot my part, I cannot conceire 
how TheopoBspus came to be acquainted with this particular, 
which other historians knew no^mg of. 

It is universally agreed, however, that ^SC^i^^^s saved 
Sparta, by controlling Jbis native passions of obstinacy and 
ambition, and pursuingno measures but what were safe. He 
could not, indeed, after the late blow, restore her* to her for- 
mer glory and power. As healthy bodies, long accustomed 
to a strict and regular diet, often find one deviation fromrthat 
regimen fatal, ^o oue miscarriage brought that flourishing state 
to decay. Nor is it to be wondered lat. Their .constitution 
was admirably formed Sot peace, . for virtue, knd harmony ; 
but when they wanted to add to their dominions by force of 
arms, and to make acquisitions which Lycurgus thought un- 
necessary to their happinbss, they split upon that rock he had 
warned <hem to avoid. 

Agesilaus npw declined the service, on account of his great 
age. But his son Archidamus, having received some succours 
from Dionysius the Sicilian tyrant, fought the Arcadians, and 
gained that which »s called the tearless battle } for he killed 
great numbers of the enemy, without losing a man himselJP. 

Nothing crtild afford a greater proof of the weakness of 
Sparta than this victory. Before, it had been so common and so 
natural'a thing for Spartans to conquer, th&t on sueh occasions 
they offered no greater sacrifice than a cock ; the combatants 
were not elated, nor those who'received the tidings of victory 
overjoyed. Even when that great battle was fought at Man- 
tinea, which Thueydides has so well described, the epfwri pre* 
sented the person who brought them the first news of their 
success, with nothing but a mess of meat from the public ta- 
ble. But now, when an account of this battle was brought, 
and Archidamus approached the town, they were not able to 
contain themselves. First hi's father advanced to meet him 
with tears of joy, and after him the magistrates. Multitudes 
of old men and of women flocked to the river, stretching out 
their hands and blessing the gods, as if Sparta had washed off 
her late unwortliy stains, and seen her glory stream out afresh. 
Till that hour the men were so mush ashamed of the loss they 
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had sustained, that^ it is said^ they could not even carry it with 
an unembarrassed countenance to the women. 

When Epaminondas ce-eatablished Messene, and the an- 
cient inhabitants returned to it from all quarters, the Spar- 
tans had not courage to oppose him in the field. But it gave 
them great concern, and they could not look upon 'Agesilaus 
without anger, when they considered that in his reign they had 
lost a country full as extensive as Laconia, and superior in 
fertility to all the provinces of Greece j a country whose re- 
venues they had long called their own. For this reason, Age- 
silaus rejected the peace which the Thebans offered him ; not 
choosing formally to give up to them what they were in fact 
possessed of. But while he was conteading for what he could 
not recover, he was near losing Sparta itself, through the su- 
petiov generalship of his adversar}^ The Mantineans had se-* 
parated again from their alliance with Thebes, and called in 
the Lacedaemonians to their assistance. Epaminondas being 
apprised that Agesilaus was upon his march to Mantinea, de- 
camped from Tegea in the night, unknown to the Mantineans, 
and took a different road to Lacedaemon from that Agesilaus 
was upon ; sathat nothhig was more likely than that he would 
have come upon the city in this defenceless state, and have 
taken it with ease. But Eothynus of Thespise, as Callisthenes 
relates it, or some Cretan, according to Xenophon, informed 
Agesilaus of the design, who «ent a horseman to alarm the 
city, and not long after entered it himself. 

In a littte time the Thebans passed the Eurotas^ and attack- 
ed the town. Agesilaus defended it with a vigour above his 
years. He saw that this was not the time (as it had been) for 
safe and cautious iifieasures,'but rather for the boldest and most 
desperate efforts ; insomuch that the means in which he had 
never before placed any confidence, or made the least use of, 
staved off the present danger, and snatched the town out of 
the hands of Epaminondas. He erected a trophy upon the 
occasion, and showed the children and the women how glori- 
ously the Spartans rewarded their country for their education. 
Archidamus greatly distinguished himself diat day, both by 
his courage and agility, flying through the bye-lanes to meet 
the enemy where they pressed the hardest, and every where 
repulsing them with his little band. 

But Isadas,the son of Phoebidas, was the most extraordinary 
and striking spectacle, not only to hts countrymen, but to the 
enemy. He was tall and beautiful in his person, and just 
growing from a boy into a man, which is the time the human 
flower has the greatest charm. He was without either arms 
or clothes, naked and newly anointed with oil ; only he had a 
spear in one hand and a sword in the other. In this condition 
he rushed out of his house, and having made his way through 
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the combatants, he dealt his deadly blows among the enemy's 
ranks, striking down every man he engaged with. Yet he re- 
ceived not one wound himself; whether it was that heaven 
preserved him in regard to his valour, or whether he appeared 
to his adversaries as something more than human. It is ssud the 
ephori honoured him with a chaplet for the great things he had 
performed, but, at the same time, fined him a thousand 
drachmas for daring to appear without his armour. 

Some days after this, there was another battle before Man- 
tinea. Epaminondas, after having routed the first battalions, 
was very eager in the pursuit ; when a Spartap, named Anti- 
crates, turned short, and gave him a wound with a spear, ac- 
cording to Dioscorides, or, as others say, with a sword. ^ 
And, indeed, the descendants of Anticrates are to this day 
called machxriones^ swordsmen^ in Lacedsmon. This actmn 
appeared so great, and was so acceptable tp the Spartans, on 
account of their fear of Epaminondas, that they decreed great 
honours and rewards to Anticrates, and an e'Xemption from 
taxes to his posterity ; one of which, na^ied Callicrated^f now 
enjoys that privilege. 

After this battle, amd the death of Epahiinondas, the Greeks 
concluded a peace. But Agesilaus, under pretence that the 
Messenians were not a state, insisted that they should not be 
comprehended in the treaty. AH the rest, however, admitted 
them to take the. oath as one of the states ; and the Lacedae- 
monians withdrew, intending to continue the war, in hopes of 
recovering Messenia. Agesilaus could not, therefore, he con- 
sidered but as violent and obstinate in his temper, and insatia- 
bly fond of hostilities, since he took every method to obstruct 
the general peace, and to protract the war; tlioug^, at the 
same time, through want of money, he was forted to borrow 
of his friends, and to demand unreasonable stibsidies of the 
people. This was at a time, too, when he had the fairest op- 
portunity to extricate himself from all his distresses. Besides, 
after he had let slip the power, which never before was at such 
a height, lost so many cities, and seen his country deprived 
of the superiority both at s^ and land, should he have wran- 
gled about the property and the revenues of Messene ? 

He lost still more reputation by ^king a command under 
Tachos the Egyptian chief. It was not thought suitable to 
one of the greatest characters in Greece, a man who had filled 
the whole world with his renown, to hire out his person, to 
give his name and his interest for a pecuniary consideration, 
and to act as captain of a band of mercenaries for a barbarian, 

* Diodorus SiciUus attributes tills action to Grillus the son of Xenopbon, 
wbo, he says, was kiUed immediately after. But Plutarch's account seems 
better grounded. 

t Nearly five hundred years after. 
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a rebel against the kihg his master. Had he, now he was up- 
wards of eighty, and his body full of wounds and scars, ac- 
cepted again of the appointment of captain-general, to nght 
for the liberties of Greece, his ambition at that time of day, 
would not have been entirely unexceptionable. For even 
honourable pursuits must have their times and seasons to give 
them a propriety ; or, rather, propriety, and the avoiding of 
all extremes, is the tharacteristic which distinguishes honour- 
able pursuits from the dishonourable. Bbt Agesilaus was not 
moved by this consideration, nor did he think any public ser- 
vice unworthy of him ; he thought it much more unbecoming 
to lead an inactive life at home, and to sit down and wait till 
death should strike his blow. He, therefore, raised a body 
of mercenaries, and fitted out a fleet, with the money which 
Tachos had sent him, and then set sail ; taking with him thirty 
Spartans for his counsellors, as formerly. 

Upon his arrival irf Egypt, all the great officers of the king- 
dom caifie immediately to pay their court to him. Indeed, 
the name and character of Agesilaus had raised great expec- 
tations in the Egyptians in general, and they crowded to the 
shore to get a sight of him. But when they beheld no pomp 
or grandeur of appearance, and saw only a little old man, and 
in as mean attire, seated on the grass by the sea-side, they 
could not help regarding the thing in a ridiculous light, and 
observing, that this was the very thing represented in the fa- 
ble,**— "The mountain had brought forth a mouse." They 
were stilTmore surprised at his want of politeness, when they 
brought him such presents as were commonly made to strang- 
ers of distinction, and he took only the flour, the veal, and the 
geese, and refused the pasties; the sweetmeats, and perfumes ; 
and when they pressed him to accept them, he said, — " They 
might carry them to the helots,^^ Theophrastus tells us, he 
was pleased with the papyrus ^ on account of its thin and pliant 
texture, which made it very proper for chaplets ; and when he 
left Egypt, he asked the king for some of it. 

Tachos was preparing for the war; and Agesilaus, upon 
joining him, was greatly disappointed to find he had not the 
command of all the forces given him, but only . that of the 
mercenaries. Chabrias the Athenian was admiral: Tachos, 
however, reserved to himself the chief direction both at sea 
and land. This was the first disagreeable circumstance that 
occurred to Agesilaus ; and others soon followed. The va- 
nity and insolence of the Egyptian gave him great pain, but 
he was forced to bear them. He consented to sail with him 
against the Phcenicians, and, contrary to his dignity and nature, 

* Athenaeus makes Tachos say this, and Agesilaus answer, ^* You will find 
me a lion by and by." 
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submitted to the barbarian, till he could find an opportunity 
to shake off his yoke. That opportunity^ soon presented itself. 
NectanabiS)"^ cousin to Tachos, who commanded part of the 
forces, revolted, and was proclaimed king by the Egyptians. 

In consequence of this, Nectanabis sent ambassadors to 
Agesilaus to entreat his assistance. He made the same appli- 
cation to Chabrias, and promised them both great rewards. 
Tachos was apprised of these proceedings, and begged of them 
not to abandon him. Chabrias listened to his request, and 
endeavoured also to appease the resentment of Agesilaus, and 
keep him to the cause he had embarked in. Agesilaus answer- 
ed, — ^^ As for you^ Chabrias, you came hither as a volunteer^ 
and, therefore, macy act as you think proper; but I was sent 
by my country upon the application of the Egyptians for a 
general. It would not then be right to commence hostilities 
against the people to whom I was sent as an assistant, except 
Sparta should give me such orders." At the same time, he 
sent some of his officers home, with instructions to accuse Ta- 
chos, and to defend the cause of Nectanabisi The two rival 
kings also applied to th.e Lacedaemonians ; the one as an ancient 
friend and ally, and the other as One who had a greater regard 
for Sparta, ai!^d would give her more valuable proofs of his at- 
tachment. 

The Lacedaemonians gave the Eg}7tian deputies the hear- 
ing, and this public answer, — ^" That they should leave the 
business to the care of Agesilaus." But their private in- 
structions to him were, — ^* To do what should appear tnost ad- 
vantageous to Sparta." Agesilaus had no sooner received this 
order, than he withdrew with his mercenaries, and went over 
to Nectanabis ; covering this strange and scandalous pro- 
ceeding with the pretence of acting in the best manner for his 
country :f when that slight veil is taken off, its right name is 
treachery and base desertion. It is true, the Lacedaemonians, 
by placing a regard to the advantage of their country in the 
first rank of honour and virtue, left themselves no criterion of 
justice but the aggrandizement of Sparta. 

Tachos, thus abandoned by the mercenaries, took to flight. 
But, at the same time, there rose up in Mendes, another com- 
petitor to dispute the crown with Nectanabis ; and that com- 

* Aif«4ioc signifies either coitnn or nephew. But, according to Diodoms, 
Nectanabis was the son of Tachos. 

t Xenophon has succeeded well enough in defending Agesilaus with respect 
to his undertaking the expedition into Egypt. He represents him pleased 
with the hopes of making Tachos some return for his many services to the 
Lacedaemonians, of restoring, throu^ bis means, the Greek cities in Asia to 
their liberty, and of revenging the lU offices done the Spartans by the king 
of Persia. But it was in vain for that historian to attempt to exculpate him 
with respect to his deserting Tackos, which Plutarch justly treats as an act of 
treachery. 
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petitor advanced with a hundred thousand men, whom he had 
soon assembled. Nectanabis, to encourage Agesilaus, repre- 
sented to him, that though the numbers of the enemy were 
great, they were only a mixed multitude, and many of them 
mechanics, who were to be despised for their utter ignorance 
of war : — ^** It is not their numbers," said Agesilaus, " that I 
fear, but that ignorance and inexperience you mention, which 
renders them incapable of being practised upon by art or stra- 
tagem ; for those can only be exercised with success upon sueh 
as, having skill enough to suspect the designs of their enemy, 
form schemes to countermine him, and, in the mean time, arc 
caught by new contrivances. But he who has neither expecta- 
tion nor suspicion of that sort, gives his adversary no more 
opportunity than he who stands still gives to a wrestler." 

Soon after, the adventurer of Mendes sent persons to sound 
Agesilaus. This alarmed Nectanabis: and when Agesilaus 
advised him to give battle immediately, and not to protract 
the war with men who had seen no service, but who, by the 
advantage of numbers, might draw a line of circumvallation 
about his trenches, and prevent him in most of his operations ; 
then his {ears and suspicions increased, and put him upon the 
expedient of retiring into a large and well fortified town* 
Agesilaus could not well digest this instance of distrust ; yet 
he was ashamed to change sides again, and at last returned 
without effecting any thing. He therefore followed his stand- 
ard, and entered the town with him. 

However, when the enemy came up, and began to open their 
trenches, in order to enclose him, the Egyptian, afraid of a 
siege, was inclined to come immediately to an engagement ; 
and the Greeks were of his o'l>inion, because there was no 
great quantity of provisions in the place. But Agesilaus op- 
posed it ; and the £g3rptians, on that account, looked upon him 
in a worse light than before, not scrupling to call him a trai- 
tor to their king. These censures he now bore with patience, 
because he was waiting a favourable moment for putting in exe- 
cution a design he had foi-med. 

The design was this : — The enemy, as we have observed, 
were drawing a deep trench round the walls, with an intent to 
shut up Nectanabis. When they had proceeded so far in the 
work, that the two ends were almost ready to meet, as soon as 
night came on, Agesilaus ordered the Greeks to arm, and then 
went to the Egyptian, and said, — ^*' Now is the time, young 
man, for you to save yourself, which I did not choose to speak 
of sooner, lest it should be divulged and lost. The enemy 
with their own hands have worked out your security, by 
labouring so long upon the trench, that the part whteh is 
finished will prevent our suffering by their numbers, and the 
space which is left puts it in our power to fight them upon equal 

TOL. III. M 
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terms. Come on then ; now show your courage ; sally out 
along with uft, with the utmost vigour, and save both yoiu^df 
and your army. The enemy will not dare to stand us in front, 
and our flanks are secured by the trench.'' Nectanabis now 
admiring his capacity, put himself in the middle of the Greeks, 
and, advancing to the charge, easily routed all that opposed 
him. 

Agesilaus having thus gained the prince's confidence, availed 
himself once more of the same stratagem, as a wrestler some- 
times uses the same slight twice in one day. By sometimes 
pretending to fly, and sometimes facing about, he drew the ene- 
my's whole army into a narrow place, enclosed with two ditches 
that were very deep and full of water. When he saw them 
dius entangled, he advanced to the charge, with a front equal 
to theirs, and secured by the nature of the ground against being 
surrounded. The consequence was, that they made but little 
resistance ; numbers w6re killed, and the rest fled, and were 
entirely put to the rout. 

The Egyptian, thus successful in his affairs, and firmly es- 
tablished in his kingdom, had a grateful sense of the services 
of Agesilaus, and pressed him to spend the winter with him. 
But he hastened his return to Spaita, on account of the war 
she had upon her hands at home ; for he knew that her finances 
were low, though, at the same time, she found it necessary to 
employ a body of mercenaries. Nectanabis dismissed him 
witn great marks of honour ; and, beside other presents, fur- 
nished him with two hundred and thirty talents of silver for 
the expenses of the Grecian war. But as it was winter, he 
met with a storm, which drove him upon a desert shore in 
Africa, called the Haven of Menelatts ; and there he died, at 
the age of eightj'-four years ; of which he had reigned forty- 
one in Lacedaemon. Above thirty years of that time he made 
the greatest figure both as to reputation and power, being 
looked upon as commander-in-chief, and, as it were, king ot 
Greece, t;ll the battle of Leuctra. 

It was the custom of the Spartans to bury persons of ordi- 
nary rank in the place where they expired, when they happened 
to die in a foreign country, but to carry the corpses of their 
kings home. And as the attendants of Agesilaus had not 
honey to preserve the body, they embalmed it with melted wax, 
and so conveyed it to Lacedsemon. His son Archidamus suc- 
ceeded to the crowJi, which descended in his family to Agis, 
the fifth from Agesilaus. This Agis, the third of that name, 
was assassinated by Leonidas for attempting to restore the an- 
cient discipline of Sparta. 
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X HE people of Rome appear from the first to have been af- 
fected towards Pompey, much in the same manner as Prome- 
theus, in JEschylus, was towards Hercules, when after that 
hero had delivered him from his chains he says, 

The sire I hated, but the son I love.* 

For never did the Romans entertain a stronger and more ran- 
corous hatred for any general than for Strabo, the ' father of 
Pompey . While he lived indeed, they were afraid of his abili- 
ties as a soldier, for tie had great talents for war ; but upon his 
death, which happened by a stroke of lightning, they dragged 
his corpse from the bier, on the way to the funeral pile, and 
treated it with the greatest indignity. On the other hand, no 
man ever experienced from the same Romans an attachment 
more early begun, more disinterested in all the stages of his 

S^rosperitv, or more constant and faithful in the decline of his 
brtune, tnan Pompey. 

The sole cause of their aversion to the father was his insa- 
tiable avarice: but there were many causes of their affection 
for the son; his temperate way ot living, his application to 
martial exercises, his eloquent and persuasive address, his 
strict honour and fidelity, and the easiness of access to him 
upon* all occasions ; for no man was ever less impprtunate in 
asking favours,! or more gracious in conferring them. When 
he gave, it was without arrogahce ; and when he received, 
it was with dignity. 

* Of the tngedjr of Promctheut Beleoied, from which this line it taken, we 
have only some fragments remaining. Jupiter had chained Prometheus to 
the rocks of Caucasus, and Hercules the son of Jupiter released him. 

The Latin translator has taken hn^ai in a passive sense, — cum ^demnemo 
e$9etf Ota vel ieqtdori ammo peH abate aUgvid-pateretur, But this is inconsistent 
with tne contrast which immediately follows. 

One of the manuscripts has it, *CU (Mhfot ^r^o^^dy— and Dacier apfiiUrs' to 
have followed it—- car il n*y anmt point d'homme plu$ reatrvi ^w lid a demandcr 
<fe» tervicet. 
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In his youth he had a very engaging countenance, which 
spoke for him before he opened his lips. Yet that grace of 
' aspect was not unattended with dignity; and amidst his j^outh- 
ful bloom there was a venerable and princely air. His hair 
naturally curled a little before ; which, together with the shin- 
ing moisture and quick turn of his eye,* produced a stronger 
likeness of Alexander the Great than that which appeared in 
the sutues of that prince. So that some seriously gave him 
the name of Alexander, and he did not refuse it ; others ap- 
plied it to him by way of ridicule. And Lucius Philippos,! 
a man of consular dignity, as he was one day pleading for 
him, said, — " It was no wonder if Philip was a lover of Alex- 
ander." 

We are told that Flora the courtesan, took a pleasure, in 
her old age, in speaking of the commerce she had with Pom-' 
pey ; and she used to say, she could never quit his embraces 
without giving him a bite. She added, that Geminius, one 
of Pompey's acquaintance, had a passion for her, and gave her 
much trouble with his solicitations. At last she told him, she 
should not consent, on account of Pompey. Upon which he 
applied to Pompey for his permission, and he gave it him, but 
never approached her afterwards, though he seemed to retain 
a regard for her. She bore the loss of him, not with the slight 
uneasiness of a prostitute, but was long sick through sorrow 
and regret. It is said that Flora was so celebrated for her 
beauty and fine bloom, that when Caecilius Metellus adorned 
the temple of Castor and Pollux with* statues and paintings, he 
gave her picture a place among them. 

Demetrius, one of Pompey's freedmen, who had great in- 
terest with him, and who died worth four thousand talents, 
had a wife of irresistilile beauty. Pompey, on that account, 
behaved to her with less politeness than was natural to him, 
that he might not appear to be caught by her charms. But 
though he took his measures with so much care and caution 
in this respect, he could not escape the censure of his enemies, 
who accused him of a commerce with married women, and 
said he often neglected or gave up points essential to the pub- 
lic to gratify his mistresses. 

As to the simplicity of his diet, there is a remarkable say- 
ing of his upon record. In a great illness, when his appetite 
was almost gone, the physician ordered him a thrush. His 
servants, upon inquiry, found there was not one to be had for 

* Vy^ont signifies not only nfistwe but JleocibiUty, LuciAn has vy^f^<: 
fA0M9. Ami tw ^i TO ofifMTn fvbfAw vy^o'fui seeiDS more applicable to the 
latter sense. 

f Luciu* Marcius Philippus, one of the greatest orators of bis time. He was 
father-in-law to Augustus, having married his mcyther Attia. Horace apeakft 
of hlDi> lib. i. ep. 7. 
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money, for the season was past. They were informed, how- 
ever, that LucuUus had them all the year in his menageries. 
This being reported to Pompey, he said, — ^ Does Pompey's 
life depend upon the luxury of Lucullus ?'* Then, without 
any regard to the physician, he ate something that was easy to 
be had. But this happened at a later period in life. 

Whikhe was very young, and served under his father, who 
was carrying on the war against Cinna,* one Lucius Taren- 
tius wa» his comrade, and they slept in the same tent. This 
Xerentius, gained by Cinna's money, undertook to assassinate 
Pompey, while others set fire to the generaPs tent. Pompey 
got information of this when he was at supper, and it did not 
put him in the least confusion. He drank more freely, and 
caressed Terentius more than usual ; but when they were to 
have gone to rest, he stole out of the tent, and went and planted 
a guard about his father. This done, he waited quietly for the 
event. Terentius, as soon as he thought Pompey was asleep^ 
drew his sword, and stabbed the coverlets of the bed in many 
places, imagining that he was in it. 

Immediately after this there was a gr^at mutiny in the camp. 
The soldiers, who hated their general, were determined to go 
over to the enemy, and began to strike their tents and take up 
their arms. The general, dreading the tumult, did not dare to 
make his appearance. But Pompey was every where; he 
begged of them with tears to stay, and at last threw himself 
upon his face in the gateway. There he lay weeping, and 
bidding them, if they would go out, tread upon him. Upon 
this they were ashamed to proceed, and all, except eight hun- 
dred, returned, and reconciled themselves to their general. 

After the death of Strabo,a charge was laid that he had con- 
verted the public money to his own use, and Pompey, as his 
heir, was obliged to answer it. Upon inquiry, he tound that 
Alexander, one of the enfranchised slaves, had secreted most 
of the money; and he took care to inform the magistrates of 
the particulars. He was accused, however, himself, of having 
taken some hunting nets and books out of the spoils of Ascu- 
lum ; and, it is true, his father gave them to him when he took 
the place ; but he lost them at the return of Cinna to Rome, 
when that general^s creatures broke into and pillaged his house. 
In this affair he maintained the combat well with his adversary 
at the bar, and showed an acuteness and firmness above his 
years ; which gained him so much applause, that Antistius the 
praetor, who had the hearing of the cause, conceived an affec- 
tion for him, and offered him his daughter in marriage. The 

* In the year of Rome 666. And as Pompey was born the same year with 
Cicero, viz. in the year of Rome 647, he must, in this war with Cinna» have 
been luneteen years old. 
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proposal, accordingly, was made to his friends. Pompey ac^^ 
cepted it ; and the treaty Was concluded privately. The peo- 
ple, however, had some notion of the thing from the pains 
which Antistius took for Pompey; and at last, when he pro* 
nounced the sentence, in the name of all the judges, by which 
Pompey was acquitted, the multitude, as it were, upon a 
signal given, broke out in the old marriage acclamation of 
Taiasio. 

The origin of the term is said. to have been this: — ^When 
the principal Romans seized the daughters of the Sabines, 
who were come to see the games they were celebrating to 
entrap them, some herdsmen and shepherds laid hold of a 
virgin remarkably tall and handsome ; and, lest she should be 
taken from them as they carried her oiF, they cried all the way 
they went Taiasio. Talasius was a young man, universally 
beloved and admired ; therefore, all who heard them, delighted 
with the intention, joined in the cry, and accompanied them 
with plaudits. They tell us the marriage of Talasius proved 
fortunate ; and thence all bi*idegrooms, by way of mirth, were 
welcomed with that acclamation. This is the most probable 
accpunt I can find of the term.* 

Pompey in a little time married Antistia, and afterwards 
repaired to Cinna's camp. But finding some unjust charges 
laid against him there, he took the fir^t private opportunity to 
withdraw. 

As he was no where to be found, a rumour prevaHed In the 
army that Cinna had put the young man to death : upon which, 
numbers who hated Cinna, and could no longer bear with his 
cruelties, attacked his Quarters. He fled for his life ; and be- 
ing overtaken by one of the inferior officers, who pursued him 
with a drawn sword, he fell upon his knees, and offered him 
his ring, which was of no small value. The officer answered, 
with great ferocity, — ** I am not come to sign a contract, but 
to punish an impious and lawless t3rrant," and Aen killed him 
upon the spot. 

Such was the end of Cinna^ after whom Carbo, a tyrant 
still more savage, took the reins of government. It was not 
long, however, before Sylla returned to Italy, to the great 
satisJFaction of most of the Romans, who, in their present un- 
happy circumstances, thought the change of their master no 
small advantage. To such a desperate state had their calami- 
ties brought them, that no longer hoping for liberty, they sought 
only the most tolerable servitude. 

At that time Pompey was in the Picene, whither he had 
retired, partly because he had lands there, but more on account 
of an old attachment which the cities in that district had to his 

* Sec more of this in (he life of Romulus. 
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family. As he observed that the best and most considerable 
of the citizens left their houses, and took refuge iii Sylla's 
camp as in a port, he resolye^ to do the saipe. At the same 
time, he thought it did not become him to go like a fugitive 
who wanted protection, but rather in a respectable manner, at 
the head of an army. He therefore tried what levies he could 
make in the Picene,"*^ and the people readily repaired to his 
standard; rejecting the applications of Carbo. On this 
occasion, one Vindius hiq>pening to say, — ^^ Pompey is just 
come from under the hands o( the pedagogue, and all on a 
sudden is become a demagogue among you,'* they were so 
provoked, that they fell upon him and cut him in pieces. 

Thus Pompey, at the age of twenty-three, without a com- 
mission from any superior authority, erected himself into a 
general; an A having placed his tribunal in the most public 
part of the great city of Auximum, by a formal decree, com* 
manded the Ventidii, two brothers who opposed him in behalf 
of Carbo, to depart the city. He enlisted soldiers ; he ap- 
pointed tribunes, centurions, and other officers, according to 
the established custom. He did the same in all the neigh- 
bouring cities; for the partisans of Carbo retired and gave 
place to him, and the rest were glad to range themselves 
under his banners ; so that in a little time he raised three com- 
plete legions, and furnished himself with provisions, beasts of 
burden, carriages ; in short, with the whole apparatus of war. 

In this £orm he moved towards Sylla, not by hasty marches, 
nor as if he wanted to conceal himself; for he stopped by the 
way to harass the enemy, and attempted to draw off from 
Carbo all the parts of Italy through which he passed. At 
last, three generals of the opposite part)', Carinnai, Ccelius, and 
Brutus, came against him all at once, not in front, or in one 
body, but they hemmed him in with their three .armies, in 
hopes to demolish him entirely. 

Pompey, far from being terrified, assembled all his forces, 
and charged the army of Brutus at the head of his cavalry. 
The Gaulish horse, on the enemy's side, sustained the first 
shock ; but Pompey attacked the foremost of them, who was a 
man of prodigious strength, and brought him down with a 
push of his spear. The rest immediately fled, and threw the 
infantry into such disorder, that the whole was soon put to 
flight. This produced so great a quarrel among the three ge- 
nerals, that they parted, apd took separate routes. In conse- 
quence of which, the cities, concluding that the fears of the 
enemy had made them part, adopted the interests of Pompey* 

Not long after, Scipio the consul advanced to engage him ; 
but before the infantry were near enough to discharge their 

• Now the march of Ancona. 
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lances, Scipto's soldiers saluted those of Pompey, and came 
over to them. Scipio, therefore^ was forced to fly. At last 
Carbo sent a large body of cavalry against Pompey, near the 
river Arsis. He gave them so warm a reception, that they 
were soon broken, and in the pursuit drove them upon im- 
practicable ground; so that finding it impossible to escape, 
they surrendered themselves with their arms and horses. 

Sylla had not yet been informed of these transactions ; but 
upon the first news of Pompey^s being engaged with so many 
adversaries, and such respectable generals, he dreaded the con* 
sequence, and marched with all expedition to his assistance. 
Pompey, ha\nng intelligence of his approach, ordered his ofii* 
cers to see that the troops were armed, and drawn up in such 
a manner as to make the handsomest and most gallant appear- 
ance before the commander-in-chief; for he e3l^>ected great 
honours from him, and he obtained greater. Sylla no sooner 
saw Pompey advancing to meet him, with an army in excellent 
condition, both as to the age and size of the men, and the 
spirits which success had given them, than he alighted ; and 
upon being saluted, of course, by Pompey as tmferator^ he re- 
turned his salutation with the same title : thougn no one ima- 
gined that he would have honoured a young man, not yet ad- 
mitted into the senate, with a title for which he was contend- 
ing with the Scipios and the Marii. The rest of his behaviour 
was as respectable as that in the first interview. He used to 
rise up and uncover his head whenever Pompey came to him ; 
which he was rarely observed to do for any other, though he 
had a number of persons of distinction about him. 

Pompey ^as not elated with these honours. On the con- 
trary, when Sylla wanted to send him into Gaul, where Me- 
tellus had done nothing worthy of the forces under his direc- 
tion, he said,*— ^^ It was not right to take the command from a 
man who was his superior both in age and character ; but if 
Metellus should desire his assistance in the conduct of the 
war, it was at his service." Metellus accepted the proposal, 
and wrote to him to come ; whereupon he entered Gaul, and 
not only signalized his own valour and capacity, but excited 
once more the spirit of adventure in Metellus, which was al- 
most extinguished with age: just as brass, in a state of fusion, 
is said to melt a cold plate sooner than fire itself. But as it is 
not usual, when a champion has distinguished himself in the 
lists, and gained the prize in all the games, to record, or to 
take any notice of the performances of his younger years ; so 
the actions of Pompey, in this period, though extraordinary 
in themselves, yet being eclipsed by the number and im- 
portance of his later expeditions, I shall forbear to mention, 
lest, by dwelling upon his first essays, I should not leave my- 
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self room for those greater and more critical events which 
mark his character and turn of mind* 

After Sylla bad made himself master of luly, and was de- 
clared dictator, he rewarded his principal officers with riches 
and honours ; making them liberal grants of whatever they ap* 
plied for. But he was most struck with the excellent qualities 
of Pompey, and was persuaded, that he owed more to his ser- 
vices than those of any other man. He, therefore, resolved, if 
possible, to take him into his alliance ; and as his wife Me- 
tella, was perfectly of his opinion, they persuaded Pompey to 
divorce Antistia, and to marry i£milia, the daughter-in-law of 
Sylla, whom Metella had by Scaurus, and who was at that 
time pregnant by another marriage. 

Nothing could be piore tyrannical than this new contract. 
It was suitable, indeed, to the times of Sylla ; but ill became 
the character of Pompey to take iEmilia, pregnant as she was, 
from another, and bring her into his house, and, at the same 
time to repudiate Antistia, distressed as she must be, for a 
father whom she had lately lost on account of this cruel hus- 
band : for Antistius was killed in the senate house, because it was 
thought his regard for Pompey had attached him to the cause 
of Sylla: and her mother, upon this divorce, laid violent hands 
upon herself. This was an additional scene of misery in that 
tragical marriage ; as was also the fate of i£milia in Pompey's 
house, who died there in childbed. 

Soon after this, Sylla received an account that Perpenna 
had oaade himself master of Sicily, where he afforded an asy- 
lum to the par^ which opposed the reigning power. Carbo 
was hovering with a fleet about that island ; Domitius had en- 
tered Africa ; and many other persons of great distinction, 
who had escaped the fury of the proscriptions by flight, had 
taken refuge there. Pompey was sent against them with a 
considerable armament. He soon forced Perpenna to quit the 
island ; and having recovered the cities, which had been much 
harassed by the armies that were there before his, he behaved 
to them all with great humanity, except the Mamertines, who 
were seated in Messina. That people had refused to appear 
before his tribunal, and to acknowledge his jurisdiction, aUeg- 
iDg, that they stood excused by an ancient privilege granted 
them by the Romans. He answered, — " Will you never have 
done with citing laws and privileges to men who wear swords?" 
His behaviour, too, to Carbo, in his misfortunes, appeared in-^ 
human. For if it was necessary, as perhaps it was, to put him 
to death, he should have done it immediately, and then it 
would have been the work of him that gave orders for it. But, 
instead of that, he caused a Roman, who had been honoured 
with three consulships, to be brought in chains before his tri- 
bunal, where he sat in judgment on him, to the regret of all 
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the spectators, and ordered him to be led off to execution. 
When they were carrj'^ing him off, and he beheld the sword 
drawn, he was so much disordered at it, that he was forced to 
beg a moment's respite, and a private place for the necessities 

ofnatvu^. ■ . t_ « 

Caius Oppius,* the friend of Cssar, writes, that Pompey 
likewise treated Quintus Valerius with inhumanity. For, 
knowing him to be a man of letters, and that few were to be 
compared to him in point of knowledge, he took him (he says) 
aside, and after he had walked with him till he had satisfied 
himself upon several points of learning, commanded his ser- 
vants to take him to the block. But we must be veiy cautious 
how we give credit to Oppius, when he speaks of the friends 
and enemies of Casar. Pompey, indeed, was under the ne- 
cessity of punishing the principal enemies of Sylla, particularly 
when they were taken publicly. But others he suffered to es- 
cape, and even assisted some in getting off. 

He had resolved to chastise the Himereans for attenipting 
to support his enemies, when the orator Sthenis told him, — 
" He would act unjustly, if he passed by the person Aat 
was guilty, and punished the innocent.'' Pompey asked 
him,—*' Who was die guilty person ?" and he answered,—" I 
am the man. I persuaded my friends, and compelled my ene- 
mies to take the measures they did." Pompey, delighted with 
his frank confession and noble spirit, forgave him first, and af- 
terwards all the people of Himera. Being informed that his 
soldiers committed great disorders in their excursions, he 
sealed up their swords ; and if any of them broke the seal he 
took care to have them punished. 
^ While he was making these and other regulations in Sipily, 
' %e' received a decree of the senate and letters from Sylla, in 
which he was commanded to cross over to Africa, and to carry 
on the war, with the utmost vigour, against Domitius^ who had 
assembled a much more powerful army than that which Ma- 
rius carried, not long before, from Africa to Italy, when he 
made himself master of Rome, and of a fugitive became a ty- 
rant. Pompey soon finished his preparations for this expedi- 
tion ; and leaving the command in Sicily to Memmius, his 
sister's husband, he set sail with a hundred and twenty armed 
vessels, and eight hundred store ships, laden with provisions, 
arms, money, and machines of war. Part of his fleet landed 
" at Utica, and part at Carthage ; immediately after which seven 
thousand of the enemy came over to him ; and he had brought 
with him six legions complete. 

* The same who wrote an account of the Spanish war. Ht was also a 
biographer; but his works of that kind are lost. He was mean enough to 
write a treatise to show, that Caesario was not the aon of Csesar. 
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On his arrival he met with a whimsical adventure. Some 
of his soldiers, it seems, found a treasure, and shared consi- 
derable sums. The thing getting air, the rest of the troops 
concluded, that the {dace was full of money, which the Cartha- 
^nians had hid there in some time^of public distress. Pompey, 
therefore, could make no use of them for several days, as they 
were searching for treasures ; and he had nothing to do but 
-waiik about and amuse himself with the sight of so many 
thousands digging and turning up the ground. At last they 
^ve up the point, and bade him lead them wherever he 
pleased, for they were sufficiently punished for their folly. 

Domitius advanced to meet him, and put his troops in order 
of battle. There happened to be a channel between them, 
craggy and difficult to pass. In the morning it began, more* 
over, to rain, and the wind blew violently ; insomuch, that 
Oomitius, not imagining there would be any action that day, 
ordered lids army to retire. But Pompey looked upon this as 
his opportunity, and he passed the defile with the utmost ex- 
pedition. The enemy stood upon their defence, but it was in 
a disorderly and tumultuous manner, and the resistance they 
made was neither general nor uniform. Besides, the wind and 
rain beat in their faces. The storm incommoded the Romans 
too, for they could not well distinguish each other. Nay, 
Pompey himself was in danger of being killed by a soldier, 
who asked him the word, and received not a speedy answer. 
At length, however, he routed the enemy with great slaughter; 
not above three thousand of them escaping, out of twenty 
thousand. The soldiers then saluted Pompey impcrator^ but 
he said he would not accept that title while the enemy's camp 
stood untouched ; therefore, if they chose to confer such an 
honour upon him, they must first make themselves masters of 
the intrenchments. 

At that instant they advanced M^ith great fury against them. 
Pompey fought without his helmet, for fear of such an acci- 
dent as he had just escaped. The camp was taken, and Do- 
mitius slain ; in consequence of which, most of the cities im- 
mediately submitted, and the rest were taken by assault. He 
took larbas, one of the confederates of Domitius, prisoner, 
and bestowed his crown on Hiempsal. Advancing with the 
same tide of fortune, and while his army had all the spirits in- 
spired by success, he entered Numidia, in which he continued 
his march for several days, and subdued all that came in his 
way. Thus he revived the terror of the Roman name, which 
the barbarians had begun to disregard. Nay, he chose not to 
leave the savage beasts in the deserts without giving them a 
specimen of the Roman valour and success. Accordingly, he 
spent a feir days in hunting lions and elephants. The whole 
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time he passed in Africa, they tell us, was not above £ort>* 
days; in which he defeated the enemy, reduced the whole 
country, and brought the aifairs of its kings under proper re« 
gulations, though he was only in his twenty-fourth year. 

Upon hts return to Utica, he received letters from Sylla, in 
which he was ordered to send home the rest of his army, and 
to wait there with one legion only for a successor. This gave 
him a great deal of uneasiness, which he kept to himself, but 
the army expressed their indignation aloud ; insomuch that, 
when he entreated them to return to Italy, they launched out 
into abusive terms against Sylla, and declared they would never 
abandon Pompey, or suffer him to trust a tyrant. At first he 
endeavoured to pacify them with mild representations; and 
when he found those had no effect, he descended from the tri- 
bunal, and retired to his tent in tears. However, they went 
and took him thence, and placed him again upon the tribunal^ 
where they spent great part of the day ; they insisting that he 
should stay and keep the cpmmand, and he in persuading them 
to obey Sylla^s orders, and to form no new faction. At last^ 
seeing no end of their clamours and importunity, he assured 
them with an oath, — ^^^ That he would kill himself if they at* 
tempted to force him." And even this hardly brought diem 
to desist. 

The first news that Sylla heard was, that Pompey had re* 
volted ; upon which he said to his friends,—- ^^ Then it is my 
fate to have to contend with boys in my old age." This he 
said, because Marius, who was very young, had brought him 
into so much trouble and danger. But when he received true 
information of the affair, and observed that all the people 
Hocked out to receive him, and to conduct him home with 
marks of great regard, he resolved to exceed them in his re* 
gards, if possible. He, therefore, hastened to meet him, and 
embracing him in the most affectionate manner, saluted him 
aloud by the surname of Magnus^ or the Great; at the same 
time, he ordered all about him to give him the same appella- 
tion. Others say, it was given him by the whole army in 
Africa, but did not generally obtain till it was authorized by 
Sylla. It is certain he was the last to take it himself, and he 
did not make use of it till a long time after, when he was sent 
into Spain with the dignity of proconsul against Sertorius. 
Then he began to write himself, in his letters and in all his 
edicts, Pompey the Great; for the world was accustomed to 
the name, and it was no longer invidious. In this respect we 
may justly admire the wisdom of the ancient Romans, who 
bestowed on their great men such honourable names and titles, 
not only for military achievements, but for the great qualities 
and arts which adorn civil life. Thus, the people gave the 
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surname of Maximtts to Valerias,* for reconciling them to the 
senate after a violent dissension, and to Fabius RuUus, for 
expelling some persons descended of enfranchised slaves,f 
who had been admitted into the senate on account of their 
opulent fortunes. 

When Pompey arrived at Rome, he demanded a triumph, 
in which he was opposed by Sylla. The latter alleged, — ^^ That 
the laws did not aJlow that honour to any person who was not 
either consul or prstor4 Hence it was Uiat the first Scipio, 
when be returned victorious from greater wars and conflicts 
with the Carthaginians in Spain, did not demand a triumph ; 
for he was neither consul nor praetor." He added, — ^^ That if 
Pompey, who was yet little better than a beardless youth, and 
who was not of age to be admitted into the senate, should en- 
ter the city in triumph, it would bring an odium both upon the 
dictator's power, and those honours of his friend." These 
arguments Sylla insisted on, to show him he would not allow 
of his triumph; and that, incase he persisted, he would chas- 
tise his obstinacy. 

Pompey,' not in the least intimidated, bade him consider,—- 
" That more worshipped the rising than the setting sun ;" in- 
timating, that his power was increasing, and Sylla's upon the 
decline. Sylla did not well hear what he said, but perceiving 
by the looks and gestures of the company, that they were 
struck with the expression, he asked what it was. When he 
was told it, he admired the spirit of Pompey, and cried, — 
'* Let him triumph ! Let him triumph !" 

As Pompey perceived a strong spirit of envy and jealousy 
on this occasion, it is said, that, to mortify those who gave 
into it the more, he resolved to have his chariot drawn by four 
elephants ; for he had brought a number from Africa, which 
he had taken from the kings of that country. But finding the 
gate too narrow, he gave up that design, and contented him- 
self with horses. 

His soldiers, not having obtained all they expected, were in- 
clined to disturb the procession, but he took no pains to satisfy 
them : he said,— -***^ He had rather give up his triumph, than 
submit to flatter them." Whereupon Servilius, one of the 
most considerable men in Rome, and one who had been most 

• This was Marcus Valerius, tUe brother of Valerius Publicola, who was 
dictator. 

f It was not his expelling the descendants of enfniBchised slaves the senate, 
nor yet his glorious victories, which procured Fabius the surname of Maxi- 
mus ; but lus reducing tlie populace of Rome into four tribes, who before 
were dispersed among all the tribes, and by that means had too much influ- 
ence in elections and other public lift airs. These were called tiibus urbaiue. 
— Jav. ix. 46. 

i lAvy (lib. xxxi.) tells us, the senate refused L. Cornelius Lentulus a tri- 
umph for the same reason, though they thou^t his achievements worthy of 
that honour. 
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vigorous in opposing the triumph, declared^— ^^ He now found 
Pompey reaUy the Grcat^ and worthy of a triumph.'' 

There is no doubt that he might then have been easily ad- 
mitted a senator, if he had desired it ; but his ambition was 
to pursue honour in a more uncommon track. It would have 
been nothing strange, if Pompey had been a senator before 
the age fixed for it ; but it was a very extraordinary instance 
of honour, to lead up a triumph before he was a senator. And 
it contributed not a little to gain him the affections of the mul- 
titude i the people were delighted to see him, after his triumph, 
class with die equestrian order. 

Sylla was not without uneasiness at finding him advance so 
fast in reputation and power ; yet he could not think of pre- 
venting it, till, with a high hand, and entirely against his will, 
Pompey raised Lepidus* to the consulship, by assisting him 
with all his interest in the election. Then Sylla, seeing him 
conducted home by the people through the forum^ thus ad- 
dressed him : — *'*' I see, young man, you are proud of your 
victory. And undoubtedly, it was a great and extraordinary 
thing, by your management of the people, to obtain for Lept- 
dus, the worst n^an in Rome, the return before Catulus, one 
of ^e worthiest and the best. But awake, I charge you, and 
be upon your guard : For you have now made your adversa- 
ry stronger than yourself." 

The displeasure Sylla entertained in his heart against Pom- 

|)ey appeared most plainly by his will. He left considerable 
egacies to his friends, and appointed them guardians to his 
son, but he never once mentioned Pompey. The latter, not- 
withstanding, bore this with great temper and moderation ; and 
when Lepidus and others opposed his being buried in the 
Campus MartivSj and his having the honours of a public 'fu** 
neral, he interposed, and by his presence not only secured, but 
did honour to the procession. 

Sylla's predictions were verified soon after his death. Le- 
pidus wanted to usurp the authority of a dictator ; and his 
proceedings were not indirect, or veiled with specious pre- 
tences. He immediately took up arms*, and assembled the 
disaffected remains of the factions which Sylla couJld not en- 
tirely suppress. As for his colleague, Catulus, the uncomipt- 
ed part ot the senate and people were attached to him, and, in 
point of prudence and justice, there was not a man in Rome 
who had a greater character; but he was more able to direct 
the civil government than the operations of war. This crisis, 
therefore, called for Pompey, and he did not deliberate which 
side he should take. He joined the honest party, and was de- 
clared general against Lepidus, who by this time had reduced 

* Marcus Emilias Lepidus, jvho by Pompey's interest was declared consul 
with Q. Lutatius Gatulus, in the year of Rome 675. 
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great pan of Italy, and was master of Cisalpine Gaul, where 
Brutas acted for him with a considerable force. 

When Pompey took the field, he easily made his way in 
other parts, but he lay a long time before Mutina, which was 
defended by Brutus. Meanwhile Lepidus advanced by hasty 
marches to Rome, and sitting down before it, demanded a se- 
cond consulship. The inhabitants were greatly alarmed at his 
numbers ; but their fears were dissipated by a letter from 
Pompey, in which he assured them he had terminated the war 
without striking a blow. For Brutus, whether he betrayed 
his army, or they betrayed him, surrendered himself to Pom- 
pey ; and having a party x>f horse given him as an escort, re- 
tired to a little town upon the Po. Pompey, however, sent 
Geminius the next day to despatch him ; which brought no 
small stain upon his character. Immediately after Brutus 
came over to him, he had informed the senate by letter, it was 
a measure that general had voluntarily adopted ; and yet, on 
the morrow, he put him to death, and wrote other letters, con- 
taining heavy charges against him. This was the father of 
that Brutus, who, together with Cassius, slew Caesar. But 
the son did not resemble the father, either in war or in his 
death, as appears from the life we have given of him. Lepidus 
being soon driven out of Italy, fled into Sardinia, where he 
died of grief, not in consequence of the ruin of his affairs, 
but of meeting with a billet!^ (as we are told,) by which he dis- 
covered that his wife had dishonoured his bed. 

At that time Sertorius, an officer very diiFerent from Lepi- 
dus, was in possession of Spain, and not a little formidable to 
Rome itself; all the remains of the civil wars being collected 
in him, just as in a dangerous disease all the vicious humours ^ 
flow to a distempered part. He had already defeated several 
generals of less distinction, and he was then engaged with Me- 
tellus Pius, a man of great character in general, and particu- 
larly in war ; but age seemed to have abated that vigour which 
is necessary for seizing, and making the best advantage of 
critical occasions. On the other hand, nothing could exceed 
the ardour and expedition with which Sertorius snatched those 
opportunities from him. He came on in the most daring man- 
ner, and more like a captain of banditti than a commander of 
regular forces; annoying with ambuscades, and other unfore- 
seen alarms, a champion who proceeded by the common rules, 
and whose skill lay in the management of heavy-armed forces. 
At this juncture, Pompey having an army without employ- 
ment, endeavoured to prevail with the senate to send him to the 
assistance of Metellus. Meantime, Catulus ordered him to 
disband his forces ; but he found various pretences for remain- 
ing in arms in the neighbourhood of Rome ; till at last, upon 
the motion of Lucius Philippus, he obtained the command he 
wanted. On this occasion, we are told, pne of the senators, 
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somewhat stirprisecl at the motion, asked faim who made it, 
whether his meaning was to send out Pompey {pro conmlc) as 
the representative of a consul ? " No," answered he, ^^but 
(^pro constUihus) as the representative of both consuls ;^- inti- 
mating by this the incapacity of the consuls of that year. 

When Pompey arrived in Spain, new hopes were excited, as 
is usual, upon the appearance of a new general of reputation ; 
and such of the Spanish nations as were not very firmly at- 
tached to Sertorius, began to change their opinions, and to go 
over to the Romans. Sertorius then expressed himself in a 
very insolent and contemptuous manner with respect to Pom-^ 
pey : he said, — ^^ He should want no other weapons than a rod 
and ferula to chastise the boy with, were it not that he feared 
the old woman;" meaning Metellus. But, in fact, it was 
Pompey he was afraid of, and on his account he carried on his 
operations with much greater caution : For Metellus gave into 
a course of luxury and pleasure which no one could have ex- 
pected, and changed the simplicity of a soldier*s life for a life 
of pomp and parade. Hence Pompey gained additional ho* 
nour and interest; for he cultivated plainness and frugality 
more than ever ; though he had not, in that respect, much to 
correct in himself, being naturally sober and regular in his de- 
sires. 

The war appeared in many forms ; but nothing touched Pom- 
pey so nearly as the loss of Lauron, which Sertorius took be- 
fore his eyes. Pompey thought he had blocked up the enemy, 
and spoke of it in high terms, when suddenly he found himself 
surrounded, and being afraid to move, had the mortification 
to see the city laid in ashes in his presence. However, in an 
engagement near Valencia, he defeated Herennius and Per- 
penna, ofiicers of considerable rank, who had taken part widi 
Sertorius, and acted 'as his lieutenants, and killed above ten 
thousand of their men. 

Elated with this advantage, he hastened to attack Sertorius, 
that Metellus might have no share in the victory. He found 
him near the river Sucro, and they engaged near the close of 
day. Both were afraid Metellus should come up ; Pompey 
wanting to fight alone, and Sertorius to have but one ge- 
neral to fight with. The issue of the battle was doubtful; one 
wing in each army being victorious. But of the two generals, 
Sertorius gained the greatest honour, for he routed the bat- 
talions that opposed him. As for Pompey, he was attacked on 
horseback by one of the enemy's infantry, a man of uncom- 
mon size. While they were close engaged with their swords, 
the strokes happened to light on each other's hand, but with 
different success ; Pompey received only a slight wound, and 
he lopped off the other^s hand. Numbers then fell upon Pom- 
pey, for his troops in that quarter were already broken; but 
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he escaped beyond all expectation, by quitting his horse, with 
gold tt^ppings and other valuable furniture, to the barbarians, 
who quarrelled and came to blows about dividing the spoil. 

Next morning, at break of day, both drew up again, to give 
the finishing stroke to the victory, to which both laid claim. 
But upon Metellus coming up, Sertorius retired, and his army 
dispersed. Nothing was more common than for his forces to 
disperse in that maimer, and afterwards to knit again: so that 
Sertorius was often seen wandering alone, and as often ad- 
vancing again at the head of a hundred and fifty thousand men, 
like a torreiit swelled with sudden rains. 

After the J3attle, Pompey went to wait oh Metellus ; and, 
upon approaching him, he ordered his lictors to the lower 
^fasces^ by .way of compliment to Metellus, as his superior. 
But Metellus would not suffer it ; and, indeed, in all respects, 
h^ behaved to Pompey with great politeness, taking nothing 
upon him on account of his consular dignity, or his being the 
older man, except to give the word, when they encamped to- 
gether. And very often they had separate camps ; for die ene- 
my, by his artful and various measures, by making his ap- 
pearance at different places almost at the same instant, and by 
drawing them from one action to another, obliged them to di- 
vide. He cut off their provisions, he laid waste the country, 
he made himself master of the sea ; the consequence of which 
was, that they were both forced to quit their own provinces, 
and to go into those of others for supplies. 

Pompey, having exhausted most of his own fortune in sup* 
port of the war, applied to the senate for money to pay the 
troops, declaring he would return with his army to Italy, if 
they did not send it him. Lucullus, who was then consul, 
though he was upon ill terms with Pompey, took care to fur- 
nish him with the money as soon as possible ; because he 
wanted to be employed himself in the Mithridatic war, and he 
was afraid to give Pompey a preteiot to leave Sertorius, and 
to solicit the command against Mithridates, which was a more 
honourable, and yet appeared a less difficult commission. 

Meantime Sertorius was assassinated by his own officers ',* 
and Perpenna, who was at the head of the conspirators, un- 
dertook to supply his place. He had, indeed, the same troops, 
the same magazines and supplies, but he had not the same un- 
derstanding to make a proper use of them. Pompey imme- 
diately took the field, and having intelligence that Perpenna 
was greatly embarrassed as to the measures he should take, he 
threw out ten cohorts as a bait for him, with orders to spread 
themselves over the plain. When he found it took, and that 
Perpenna was busied in the pursuit of that handful of men, 

* It was three years after the consuhte of Lucullut that Sertorius waa aa- 
aasanated. 

VOL.III. Q 
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he suddenly made hh appearance with the main body, attack-^ 
ed the enemy, and routed him entirely. Most of the officers 
fell in the battle ; Perpenna himself was taken prisoner, and 
brought to Pompey, who commanded him to be put to death. 
Nevertheless, Pompey is not to be accused of ingratitude, nor 
are we to suppose him (as some will have it) forgetful of the 
ser\'ices he had received from that officer in Sicily. On the 
contrary, he acted with a wisdom and dignity of mind that 
pr-oved very salutary to the public. Perpenna having got the 
papers of Sertorius into his hands, showed letters, by which 
some of the most powerful men in Rome, who were desirous 
to raise new commotions, and overturn the establishment, had 
invited Sertorius into Italy. But Pompey, fearing those let- 
ters might excite greater wars than that he was then finishing, 
put Perpenna to death, and burnt the papers without reading 
them. He staid just long enough in Spain to compose the 
troubles, and to remove such uneasiness as might tend to 
break the peace ; after which he marched back to Italy, where 
he arrived, as fortune would have it, when the Servile war was 
at the height. 

Crassus, who had the command in that war, upon the arrival 
of Pompey, who, he feared, might snatch the laurels out of his 
hand, resolved to come to a battle, however hazardous it might 
prove. He succeeded, and killed twelve thousand three hun- 
dred of the enemy. Yet fortune, in some sort, interweaved 
this with the honours of Pompey; for he killed five thousand 
of the slaves, whom he fell in with as they fled after the bat- 
tle. Immediately upon this, to be beforehand with Crassus, 
he wrote to the senate. — " That Crassus had beaten the gla* 
diators in a pitched buttle, but that it was he who had cut up 
the war by the roots." The Romans took a pleasure in speak- 
ing of this one among another, on account of their regard for 
Pompey ; which was such, that no part of the success in Spain 
against Sertorius was ascribed by a man of them, either in jest 
or earnest, to any but Pompey. 

Yet these honours, and this high veneration for the man, 
were milled with some fears and jealousies that he w6uld not 
disband his army, but, treading in the steps of Sylla, raise him- 
self by the sword to sovereign power, and maintain himself in 
it as Sylla had done.* Hence the number of those that went 

* Cicero, in his Epistles to AtUcus, says, Pompey nukde but little secret of 
this unjustiiiable Mnbition. The passages are remarkable : — Mirandum emm 
in modum Cneiut noster SyllmU re^m aimilitudinem concupivit ; EdoK rM ktyn, 
nihil iile unguam minut obtcure tuUt, — Lib. vii. ep. 9. '* Our friend Pompey is 
wonderfully desirous of obtaining a power like tliat of Sylla; I tell you no more 
than what I know, for 1m makes no secret of it." And again,— Jfoc turpe 
Cneitis noater biennio ante cogitamt ; ita SyUa turit animut ejua, et protcripturit, 
—Ibid. ep. 10. *< Pompey has been forming this infamous design for these 
two years past ; so strongly is he bent upon imitating SyUa, and protcribiog 
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out of fear to meet him, and congratulate him on his return, 
was equal to that of those who went out of love. But when he had 
removed this suspicion, by declaring that he would dismiss his 
troops immediately after the triumph, there remained only ofle 
more subject for envious tongues; which was, that he paid 
more attention to the commons than to the senate; and whereas 
Sylla had destroyed the authority of the tribunes, he was de« 
termined to re-establish it, in order tQ gain the affections of the 
people. This was true : Ifor there never was any thing they 
had so much set their hearts upon, ot* longed for so extrava^ 
gantly, as to see the tribunitial power put in their hands again. 
So that Pompey looked upon it as a peculiar happiness, that . 
he had an opportunity to bring that affair about ; knowing that 
if any one should be beforehand with him in this design, he 
should never find any means of making so agreeable a return 
for the kind regards of the people. 

A second triumph was decreed him,"^ together with the con- 
sulship. But these were not considered as the most extraor- 
dinary instances of his power. The strongest proof of his 
greatness was, that Crassus, the richest, the most eloquent, 
and most powerful man in the administration, who used to 
look down upon Pompey and all the world, did not venture to 
solicit the consuUhip without first asking Pompey's leave. 
Pompey, who had long wished for an opportunity to lay an 
obligation upon him, received the application with pleasure, 
and made great interest with the people in his behalf ; declar- 
ing he should take their giving him Crassus for a colleague as 
kindly as their favour to himself. 

Yet when they were elected consuls, they disagreed in every 
thing, and were embroiled in all their measures. Crassus had 
most interest with the senate, and Pompey with the people : 
for he had restored them the tribunitial power, and had suf- 
fered a law to be made, that judges should again be appointed 
out of the equestrian order.j Howjever, the most agreeable 
spectacle of all to the people was Pompey himself, when he 
went to claim his exemption from serving in the wars. It was 
the custom for a Roman knight, when be had served the time 
ordered by law, to lead his horse into the forum^ before the ' 
two magistrates called censors ; and, after having given ac- 

Uke him." Hence we see how happy it waa for Rome, that, in the civil wars, 
Caeaar, .and not Pompey, proved the conqueror. 

• He triumphed towards the end of the year of Rome 682, and at the same 
time waa declared consul for the year ensuing. This was a peculiar honour, 
to gton the consulate without first bearing the subordinate offices ; but his 
two triumphs, and great services, excused that deviation from the common 
rules. 

t L. Aurelius CotU carried that point when he was prsctor ; and Plutarch 
savs again, because Caius Gracchus had conveyed that privilege to the knighu 
wy years before. 
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count of the generals and other officers under whom he had 
made his campaigns, and of his own actions in diem, to de- 
mand his discharge. On these occasions they received pro- 
pSr marks of honour or disgrace, according to their beha- 
viour. 

Gellius and Lentulus were then censors, and had taken their 
seats in a manner that became their dignity, to review the 
whole equestrian order, when Pompey was seen at a distance, 
with all the badges of his office, as consul, leading his horse by 
the bridle. As soon as he was near enough to be observed by 
the censors, he ordered his iictors to make an opening, and 
advanced with his horse in hand, to the foot of the tribunal. 
The people were struck with admiration, and a profound si- 
lence took place ; at the same time a joy, mingled with rever- 
ence, was visible in the countenances of the censors. The 
senior censor then addressed him as follows : — ^*^ Pompey the 
Great, I demand of you, whether you have served all the cam- 
paigns required by law?" He answered with a loud voice, — 
" I have served them all ; and all under myself, as general." 
The people were so charmed with this answer, that there was 
no end of their acclamations : at last the censors rose up, and 
conducted Pompey to his house, to indulge the multitude, who 
followed him with the loudest plaudits. 

When the end of the consulship approached, and his differ- 
ence with'Crassus was increasing daily, Caius Aurelius,* a 
man who was of the equestrian order, but had never intermed- 
dled with state affairs, one day, when the people were met in 
full assembly, ascended the rostra^ and said, — ^^ Jupiter had 
appeared to him in a dream, and commanded him to acquaint 
the consuls, that they must take care to be reconciled before 
they laid down their office." Pompey stood still, and held his 
peace ; but Crassus went and gave him his hand, and saluted 
him in a friendly manner. At the same time he addressed the 
people as follows : — ^** I think, my fellow-citizens, there is no- 
thing dishonourable or mean in making the first advances to 
Pompey, whom you scrupled not to dignify with the name of 
the Great^ when he was yet but a beardless youth, and for 
whom you voted two triumphs before he was a senator." Thus 
reconciled, they laid down the consulship. 

Crassus continued his former manner of life ; but Pompey 
now seldom chose to plead the causes of those that applied to 
him, and by degrees he left the bar. Indeed, he seldom ap- 
peared in public, and when he did, it was always with a great 
train of friends and attendants ; so that it was not easy isither 
to speak to him or see him, bat in the midst of a crowd. He 
took pleasure in having a number of retainers about him, be- 

• Oyatius Aurelius. 
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cause he thought it gave him an air of greatness and majesty, 
and he was persuaded that dignity should be kept from being 
soiled by the familiarity, and, indeed, by the very touch of the 
many : for those who are raised to greatness by arms, and 
know not how to descend again to the equality required in a 
republic, are very liable to fall into contempt when they resume 
the robe of peace. The soldier is desirous to preserve the 
rank in the forum which he had in the field ; and he who can- 
not distinguish himself in the field, thinks it intolerable to give 
place in the administration too. When, therefore, the latter 
has got the man who shone in camps and triumphs into the 
assemblies at home, and finds him attempting to maintain the 
same pre-eminence there, of course he endeavours to humble 
him ; whereas, if the warrior pretends not to take the lead in 
domestic councils, he is readily allowed the palm of military 
glory. This soon appeared from the subsequent events. 

The power of the pirates had its foundation in Cilicia. 
Their progress was the more dangerous, because at first it was 
little taken notice of. In the Mithridatic war, they assumed 
new confidence and courage, on account of some services they 
had rendered the king. After this, the Romans being engaged 
in civil wars at the very gates of their capital, the sea was left 
unguarded, and the pirates by degrees attempted higher things : 
they not only attacked ships, but islands and maritime towns. 
Many persons, distinguished for their wealth, their birth, and 
their capacity, embarked with them, and assisted in their de- 
predations, as if their employment had been worthy the ambi- 
tion of men of honour. They had in various places arsenals, 
ports, and watch-towers, all strongly fortified. Their fleets 
were not only extremely well manned, supplied with skilful 
pilots, amd fitted for their business b^ their lightness and cele- 
rity ; but there was a parade of vanity about them more mor- 
tifying than their strength, in gilded stems, purple canopies, 
and plated oars ; as if they took a pride and triumphed in their 
villany. Music resounded, and drunken revels were exhi- 
bited on every coast. Here generals were made prisoners ; 
there the cities the pirates had taken were paying their ran- 
som; all to the great disgrace of the Roman power. The 
number of their galleys amounted to a thousand, and the cities 
they were masters of to four hundred. 

Temples, which had stood inviolably sacred till that time, 
they plundered. They ruined the temple of Apollo at Claros, 
that where he was worshipped under the title of Didymsus,* 
that of the Cabiri in Samothrace, that of Ceresf at Hefmiona, 

• So called from Didyme, in the territopies of Miletus, 
t Pausaoiai) (tn Laconic.) tells us the Lacedxroonians worship Ceres under 
the name Chthonia; and {in CoriiUhiac.) he gives us the reason of her havinff 
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that of ^sculapius at Epidaunis, those of Neptune in the Isth- 
mus, at Taenarus, and in Calauria, those of Apollo at Actiuni 
and in the isle of Leucas, and those of Juno, at Samos, Argos, 
and the promontory of Lacinium.'N' 

They likewise offered strange sacrifices ; those of Olympus 
I mean rf and they celebrated certain secret mysteries, among 
which those of Mithra continue to this day4 being originally 
instituted by them. They not only insulted the Romans at 
sea, but infested the great roads, and plundered the villas near 
the coast : they carried off Sextilius and Bellinus, two praetors, 
in their purple robes, with all their servants and lictors. They 
seized the daughter of Antony, a man who had been honoured 
with a triumph, as she was going to her country-house, and he 
was forced to pay a large ransom for her. 

But the most contemptuous circumstance of all was, that 
when they had taken a prisoner, and he cried out that he was a 
Roman, and told them his name, they pretended to be struck 
with terror, smote their thighs, and fell upon their knees to 
ask him pardon. The poor man seeing them thus humble 
themselves before him, thought them in earnest, and said he 
would forgive them ; for some were so officious as to put on 
his shoes, and others to help him on with his gown, that his 
quality might no more be mistaken. When they had carried on 
this farce, and enjoyed it for some time, they let a ladder down 
into the sea, and bade him go in peace ; and if he refused to do 
it, they pushed him off the deck, and drowned him. 

Their power extended over the whole Tuscan sea, so that 
the Romans found their trade and navigation entirely cut off; 
the consequence of which was, that their markets were not sup- 

{>lied, and they had reason to apprehend a famine. This, at 
ast, put them upon sending Pompey to clear the sea of pirates. 
'Gabinius, one of Pon>pey's intimate friends, proposed the de- 
cree,$ which created him, not admiral, but monarch, and in- 
vested him with absolute power. The decree gave him the 
empire of the sea as far as the Pillars of Hercules, and of the 

that name : — " The Arrives say, that Chthonia the daughter of Colontas, hav- 
ing been saved out of a conflagration by Ceres, and conveyed to Hermione, 
built a temple to that goddess, who was worshipped there under the name of 
Chthonia.'* 

* The printed text give, us the erroneous reading of Leucanium^ but two 
manuscripts give us Lacimum. Livy often mentions Juno Laciida. 

t Not on Mount Olympus, but in the city of Olympus, near Phaselis, in 
Pamphylia, which was one of the receptacles of the pirates. What sort of 
sacrifices they used to offer there is not known. 

t According to Herodotus, the Pernans worshipped Venus under the name 
of Mithres,. or Mithra ; but the Sun is worshipped in that country. 

§ This law was made in the year of Rome 686. The crafty tribune, when 
he proposed it, did not name Pompey. Pompey was now in the thirty-ninth 
year of his age. His friend GabiniuSy as appears from Cicero, was a man of 
infamous character. 
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land for four hundred furlongs from the coasts. There were 
few parts of the Roman empire which this commission did not 
take in ; and the most considerable of the barbarous nations, 
and most powerful kings, were moreover comprehended in it. 
Besides this, he was empowered to choose out of the senators 
fifteen lieutenants to act under him, in such districts, and with 
such authority as he should appoint. He was to take from the 
qusestors, and other public receivers, what money he pleased, 
and equip a fleet of two hundred sail. The number ot marine 
forces, of marinerjs and rowers, was left entirely tg his discretion. 

When this decree was read in the assembly^ the people re- 
ceived it with inconceivable pleasure. The most respectable 
part of the senate saw, indeed, that such an absolute and unli- 
mited power was above envv, but they considered it as a real 
object of fear. They,^herefore, all, except Csesar, opposed its 
passing into a law. He was for it, not out of regard to Pom- 
pey , but to insinuate himself into the good graces of the people, 
which he had long been courting. The rest were very severe 
in their expressions against Pompey ; and one of the consuls 
venturing to say,* — ^*' If he imitates Romulus, he will not es- 
cape his fate," was in danger of being pulled in pieces by the 
populace. 

It is true, when Catulus rose up to speak against the law, out 
of reverence to his person, they listened to him with great at- 
tention. After he had freely given Pompey the honour that 
was his due, and said much in his praise, he advised them to 
spare him, and not to expose such a man to so many dangers i 
— " For where will you find another," said he, " if you lose 
him ?" They answered with one voice, — ^'^ Yourself." Finding 
his arguments had no effect, he retired. Then Roscius mounted 
the rostrum, but not a man would give ear to him. However, 
he made signs to them with his fingers, that they should not ap- 
point Pompey alone, but give him a colleague. Incensed at 
the proposal, they set up such a shout, that a crow, which was 
flying over the foruniy was stunned with the force of it, and fell 
down among the crowd. Hence we may conclude, that when 
birds fall on such occasions, it is not because the air is so di- 
vided with the shock as to leave a vacuum^ but rather because 
the sound strikes them like a blow, when it ascends with such 
force, and produces so violent an agitation. 

The assembly broke up that day without coming to any re- 
solution. When the day came that they were to give their suf- 
frages, Pompey retired into the country ; and, on receiving in- 
formation that the decree was passed, he returned to the city 
by night, to prevent the envy which the multitude of people 
coming to meet him would have excited. Next mornmg at 

* The consols of thi* year were Ciapttnuas Piso and Aciliiu Glabrio. 
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break of day. he made his appearance, and attended the dacri' 
fice. After which, he summoned an assembly, and obtained a 
grant of almost as much more as the first decree had given 
him. He was empowered to fit out five hundred galleys, and |o 
rsuse an army of a hundred and twenty thousand foot, and 
five thousand horse. Twenty-four senators were selected, who 
had all been generals or prsetors, and were appointed his lieu- 
tenants ; and he had tw'o qua&stors given him. As the price of 
provisions fell immediately, the people were greatly pleased, 
and it gave them occasion to say, — ^*^ The very name of Pompey 
had terminated the war." 

However, in pursuance of his charge, he divided the whole 
Mediterranean mto thirteen parts, appointing a lieutenant for 
each, and assigning him a squadron. By thus stationing his 
fleets in all quarters, he enclosed the pirates as it were in a net, 
took great numbers of them, and brought them into harbour. 
Such of their vessels as had dispersed and made off in time, or 
could escape the general chase, retired to Cilicia, like so many 
bees into a hive. Against these he proposed to go himself with 
sixty of his best galleys; but first he resolved to clear the Tus- 
can sea^ and the coasts of Africa, Sardinia, Corsica, and Sicily, 
of all piratical adventurers : which he effected in forty days, 
by his own indefatigable endeavours and those of his lieu- 
tenants. But as the consul Piso was indulging his malignity 
at home, in wasting his stores, and discharging his seamen, he 
sent his fleet round to Brundusium, and went himself by land 
through Tuscany to Rome. 

As soon as the people were informed of his approach, they 
went in crowds to receive him, in the same manner as they had 
done a few days before, to conduct him on his way. Their 
extraordinary joy was owing to the speed with which he had 
executed his commission, so far beyond all expectation, and to 
the superabundant plenty which reigned in the markets. For 
this reason Piso was in danger of being deposed from the con- 
sulship, and Gabinius had a decree ready drawn up for that 
purpose, but Pompey would not suffer him to propose it. On 
the contrary, his speech to the people was full of candour and 
moderation; and when he had provided such things as he 
wanted, he went to Brundusium, and put to sea again. Though 
he was straitened for time, and in his haste sailed by many 
cities without calling, yet he stopped at Athens. He entered 
the town, and sacrificed to the gods ; after which he addressed 
the people, and then prepared to re-embark immediately. As 
he went out of the gate, he observed two inscriptions, each 
comprised in one line. 
That within the gate was, 

But know thyself a msn, «nd be ft god. 
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That without, 

We wish'd, we saw ; we lov'd, and we ador'd. 

Some of the pirates who yet traversed the seas, made their 
submission ; and as he treated them in a humane manner, 
when he had them and their ships in his power, others enter- 
tained hopes of mercy, and avoiding the other officers, surren* 
dered themselves to Pompey, together with their wives and 
children. He spared them all; and it was principally by their 
means that he found out and took a number who were guilty 
of unpardonable crimes, and therefore had concealed them- 
selves. . 

Still, however, there remained a great number, and indeed 
the most powerful part of these corsairs, who sent their fami- 
lies, treasures, alid all useless hands, into castles and fprtified 
towns upott Mount Taurus. Then they manned their ships, 
and waited for Pompey at Coracesiunf in Cilicia. A battle en- 
sued, and the pirates were defeated ; after which they retired 
into the fort. But they had not been long besieged before 
they capitulated, and surrendered themselves, together with 
the cities and islands which they had conquered and fortified, 
and which, by their works, as well as situation, were almost 
impregnable. Thus the war was finished, and the whole force 
of the pirates destroyed, within three months at the farthest. 

Beside the other vessels, Pompey took ninety ships with 
beaks of brass ; and the prisoners amounted to twenty thou- 
sand. He did not choose to put them to death,- and at the 
aame time he thought it wrong to suffer theor to disperse, be- 
cause they were not only numerous, but warlike and necessi- 
tous, and, therefore, would probably knit again and give future 
trouble. He reflected, that man by nature is neither a savage 
nor an unsocial creature ; and when he becomes so, it is by 
vices contrary to nature : yet even then he may be humanized 
by changing his place of abode, and accustoming him to a new 
manner of life ; as beasts that are naturally wild put off their 
fierceness, when ^ they are kept in a domestic way. For this 
reason he determined to remove the pirates to a great distance 
from the sea, and bring them to taste the sweets of civil life by 
living in cities, and by the culture of the ground. He placed 
some of them in the little towns of Cilicia, which were almost 
desolate, and which received them with pleasure, because at 
the same time he gave them an additional proportion of lands. 
He repaired the city of Soli,* which had lately been dismantled 
and deprived of its inhabitants by Tigianes king of Armenia, 
and peopled it with a number of these corsairs. The remain- 
der, which was a considerable body, he planted in Dyma, a 

* He called it after his own name Pompeipolis. 
VOL. III. P 
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city of Achaia, which, thongh it had a large and fruitful terri* 
tory, was in want of inhabitants. 

Such as looked upon Pompey with envy, found fault with 
these proceedings ; but his conduct with respect to Metellus 
in Crete, was not agreeable to his best friends. This was a 
relation of that Metellus who commanded in conjunctibn with 
Pompey in Spain, and he had been sent into Crete some time 
before Pompey was employed in this war i for Crete was the 
second nursery of pirates after Cilicia. Metellus had de» 
stroyed many nests of them there, and the remainder, who were 
besieged by him at this time, addressed themselves to Pom* 
pey as suppliants, and invited him into the island, as included 
m his commission, and falling within the distance he had a 
right to carry his arms from the sea. He listened to their ap- 
plication, and by letter enjoined Metellus to take no further 
steps in the war. At the same time he ordered the cities of 
Crete not to obey Metellus, but Lucius Octavius, one of his 
own lieutenants, whom he sent to take the command. 

Octavius went in among the besieged, and fought on their 
side; a circumstance which rendered Pompey not only odious, 
but ridiculous. For what could be more absurd, than to suf- 
fer himself to be so blinded by his envy and jealousy of Me» 
tellus, as to lend his name and authority to a crew of profligate 
wretches, to be used as a kind of amulet to defend them f 
Achilles was not thought to behave like a man, but like a 
frantic youth carried away by an extravagant passion for fame, 
when he made signs to his troops not to touch Hector, 

Lest dome strong apon should snatch the glorious prize 
Before Pelides. 

But Pompey fought for the common enemies of mankind, 
in order to deprive a praetor, who was labouring to destroy 
them, of the honours of a triumph. Metellus, however, pursued 
his operations, till he took the pirates and put them all to death. 
As for Otavius, he exposed him in the camp as an object of 
contempt, and loaded him with reproaches, after which he dis- 
missed him. 

When news was brought to Rome, that the war with the 
pirates was finished, and that Pompey was bestowing his lei- 
sure upon visiting the cities, Manilius, one of the tribunes of 
the people, proposed a decree which gave him all the provinces 
and forces under the command of Lucullus, adding likewise 
Bithynia, which was then governed by Glabrio. It directed 
him to carry on the wai^ against Mithridates and Tigranes ; 
for which purpose he was also to retain his naval command. 
This was subjecting at once the whole Roman empire to one 
man: for the provinces which the former decree did not give 
him, Phrygia, Lycaonia, Galatia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, the Up- 
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per Colchis, and Armenia, were granted by this, together with 
a]l the forces which, under LucuUus, had defeated Mithridates 
and Tigraaes. 

By this law Lucullus was deprived of the honours he had 
dearly earned, and had a person to succeed him in his triumph, 
rather than in the war ; but that was not the thing which af- 
fected the patricians most. They were persuaded, indeed, that 
L.ticiiUus wad treated with injustice and ingratitude ; but it was 
a much more painful circumstance to think of a power in the 
hands of Pompey, which they could call nothing but a tyran- 
ny.* They therefore exhorted and encouraged each other to 
oppose the law, and maintain their liberty. Yet when the 
time came, their fear of the people prevailed, and no one spoke 
on the occasion but Catulus. He urged many arguments 
ag^nst the bill; and when he found they had no effect upon 
the commons, he addressed himself to the senators, and called 
upon them many times from the rostrum^ — ^*' To seek some 
mountain^ as their ancestors had done ; some rock, whither they 
might fly for the preservation of liberty." 

We are told, however, that the bill was passed by all the 
tribes,! ^^^ almost the same universal authoril^ conferred upon 
Pompey, in his absence, which Sylla did not gain but by the 
sword, and by carrying war into the bowels of his country. 
When Pompey received the letters which notified his high 
promotion, and his friends, who happened to be by, congratu- 
lated him on the occasion, he is said to have knit his brows, 
smote his thigh, and expressed himself, as if he was already 
overburdened and wearied with the weight of power 4 — ^'^ Alas ! 
is there no end of my conflicts ? How much better would it 
have been to be one of the undistinguished many, than to be 
perpetually engaged in war? Shall I never be able to fly from 
envy to a rural retreat, to domestic happiness, and conjugal 
endearments V^ Even his friends were unable to bear the dis- 
simulation of this speech. They knew that the flame of his 
native ambition and lust of power, was blown up to a greater 
height by the difference he had with Lucullus, and that he re- 
joiced the more in the present preference on that account. 

His actions soon unmasked the man. He caused public 
notice to be given in all places within his commission, that the 

• "We have then got at last," said they, **a sovereign; the republic is 
changed into a monarchy ; the services of Lucullus, the honour of Glabrio and 
- Marcius, two zealous and worthy senators, are to be sacrificed to the promo- 
tion of Pompey. Sylla never carried his tyranny so far/' 

f Two great men spoke in favour of the law, namely, Cicero and Caesar. 
The former aimed at the consulate, which Pompey's party could more easily 
procure him, than that of Catulus and the senate. As for Cxsar, he was 
delighted to see the people insensibly lose that republican spirit and love of 
liberty, which might one day obstruct the vast designs he had abeady for^ied* 

% Is it possible to read thb without recollecting the similar character of our 
Richard III..' 
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Roman troops were to repair to him, as wdl as the kings and 
princes their allies. Wherever he went, he annulled tibe acts 
of Lueullus, remitting the fines he had imposed, and takmg 
away the rewards he had given. In short, he omitted no 
means to show the partisans of that general, diat all his au- 
thority was gone. 

Lucullus, of course, complained of this treatment; and their 
common friends wevt of opinion, that it would be best for diem 
to come tQ an interview; accordingly, ttiey met in Galatia. 
As they had both given distinguished proofs of military merit, 
the lictors had entwined theirods of each with laurel. Lucul* 
lus had marched through .a country full of flourishing grovca, 
but Pompey's route was dry and barren, without the omanMnt 
or advantage of woods. Hia laurels, therefore, were parched 
and withered ; which the servants oiF LocuHus no sooner ob- 
served, than they freely supplied them with fresh ones, and 
crowned hh fasces with diem. This seemed to be an omen, that 
Pompey would bear away the honours and towards of Lucul- 
lus' victories. Lucullus had been consul before Pompey, and 
was the older man; but Pompey's twotriumphsr gave*i)i^ the 
advantage in point of dignity. ' ' 

Their interview had at first the iaee of great^pottteness mod 
civility. They began with mutusd eoiq()iiments and congratu- 
lations ; but they soon los^ sight even of candour and modera- 
tion ; they proceeded to abusive language ; Pompey reproach- 
ing Lucullus with avarice, and Lucullus accusing Pompey 
of an insatiable lust of power; insomuch diat their friends 
found it difficult to prevent violence. After this, Luculhis 
gave his friends and followers lands in Galatia, as a con- 
quered country, and made other considerable grants. But 
Pompev, who encamped at a little distance from hinft, de- 
clared he would not suffer his orders to be -carried into exe- 
cution,^ and seduced all his soldiers, except sixteen hun- 
dred, who, he knew, were so mutinous, that they would be as 
unserviceable to him as they had been iH affected to their old 
general. Nay, he scrupled not to disparage the conduct of Lu- 
cullus, and to represent his actions in a despicable light :*- 
''^ The battles of Lucullus," he said, " were only mockbatdes, 
and he had fought with nothing but the shadows of kings ; but 
that it was left for him to contend with real strength and well- 
disciplined armies; since Mithridates had betaken himself to 
swords and shields, and knew how to make proper use of his 
cavalry.'' 

On the other hand, Lucullus defended himself by observing, 
— ^*' That it was nothing new to Pompey to fight with phan- 
toms and shadows of war : for like a dastardly bird, he had 
been accustomed to prey upon those whom he had not killed, 
and to tear the poor remains of a dyhig opposition. Thus, he 
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had arrogated to himself the conquest of Sertorius, of Lepidus, 
and Spartacus, which originally belonged to Metellus^ to Ca- 
tulus, and Crassus. Consequently, he did not wonder that he 
was come to cfeaim the honour of finishing the wars of Armenia 
and Pontus, after he had thrust himself into the triumph over 
the fugitive slaves." 

In a little time, Lucullus departed for Rome ; and Pompey 
having secured the sea from Phoenicia to the Bosphorus, 
marched in quest of Mithridates, who had an army ot thirty 
thousand foot and two thousand horse, but durst not sund an 
engagement. That prince was in possession of a strong and 
secure post upon a mountain, which he quitted upon Pompey's 
approach, because it was destitute of water. Pompey en* 
camped in the same place ; and conjecturing, from the nature of 
th^lants and the cre^'ices in the mountain, that springs might 
be found, he ordered a number of wells to be dug, and the 
camp was in a shdh time pkntifully supplied with water.* 
He waa not a littl^urprised that this did not occur to Mithri- 
dates during the whole time of his encampment there. 

After, this, Pompey^followed him to his new camp, and drew 
a line of ciroimvallation round him. Mithridates stood a 
siege of ^or^fyilve^ays, afflbr which he found means to steal off 
with his besltrob^, havn^ first killed all the sick, and such as 
could be of lid service. Fompey overtook him near the Eu- 
phrates, and encamped over against him ; but fearing he might 
pass the river unperoQived, he drew out his troops at midnight. 
At-th^t time Mithridates is said to have had a dream prefigura- 
tiv# of what was to befal him. He thought he was upon the 
Pontic, sea, sailing with a favourable wind, and in sight of the 
BosphoruB; so that he felicitated his' friends in the ship, like a 
man p^fectly safe, and already in harbour ; but suddenly he 
beheld himself in the most destitute condition, swimming upon 
a piece of wreck. While he was in all the agitation which this 
dream- produced, bis friends awaked him, and told him that 
Pompey was at hand.' He was now under a necessity of 
fighting for his camp, and his generals drew up the forces with 
all possible expedition. 

Pompey seeing them prepared, was loth to risk a battle in 
the dark. He thought it sufficient to surround them, so as to 

{>revent thdr flight ; and what inclined him still more to wait 
or day-light, was the consideration that his troops were much 
better than the enemy's. However, the oldest of his officers 
entreated him to proceed immediately to the attack, and at last 
prevailed. It was not indeed very dark; for the moon, though 
near her setting, gave light enough to distinguish objects. But 

* PtuIuB MmiUw had done the tame thing long before, in the Macedonian 
war. 
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it was a great disadvantage to the king's troops, that the moon 
was so I6w, and on the backs of the Romans; because she 
projected their shadows so far before them, that the enemy 
could form no just estimate of the distances, but thinking 
Aem at hand, threw their javelins before they could do Ae 
least execution. 

The Romans, perceiving their mistake, advanced to the 
charge with all the alarm of voices. The enemy were in such 
a consternation, that they made not the least stand, and in their 
flight, vast numbers were slain. They lost above ten thousand 
men, and their camp^was taken. As for Mithridates, he broke 
through the Romans with eight hundred horse, in die begin- 
ning of the engagement. That corps, however, did not fol- 
low him far before they dispersed, and left him with only three 
of his people ; one of which was his concubine Hypsicratia, a 
woman of such a masculine and daring spirit, that the king 
used to call her Hypsicrates. She then rode a Persian horse, 
and was dressed in a man's habit, of the fashion of that nation. 
She complained not in the least of the length of the march; 
and, beside that fatigue, she waited on the king, and took care 
of his horse, till they reached the castle of Inora,* where the 
king's treasure, and his most valuable moveables, were depo- 
sited. Mithridates took out thence many rich robes, and be- 
stowed them on those who repaired to him after their flight. He 
furnished each of his friends, too, with a quantity of poison, 
that none of them, against their will, might come alive into 
the enemy's hands. 

From Inora his design was to go to Tigranes in Armenia. 
But Tigranes had given up the cause, and set a price of no 
less than a hundred talents upon his head. He, therefore, 
changed his route, and having passed the head of the Eu- 
phrates, directed his flight through Colchis. 

In the mean time, Pompey entered Armenia, upon th^ invi- 
tation of young Tigranes, who had revolted from his father, 
and was gone to meet the Roman general at the river Araxes. 
This river takes its rise near the source of the Euphrates, 
but bends its course eastward, and empties itself into the 
Caspian sea. Pompey and young Tigranes, in their march, 
received the homage of the cides through which they passed. 
As for Tigranes the father, he had been lately defeated -by Lu- 
cullus ; and now, being informed that Pompey was of a mild 
and humane disposition, he received a Roman garrison into his 
capital ; and taking his friends and relations with him, went to 
surrender himself. As he rode up to Ae entrenchments, two 
of Pompey's iictora came and ordered him to dismount, and 

* It Beemsfrom a passage in Strabo, (b. zii.) that, instead of Inora, we should 
read Stnoria / for that was one of the many fortresses Mithridates had built 
between the Greater and the Lesa Armenia. 
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enter on foot ; assuring him that no man was ever seen on 
horseback in a Roman camp. Tigranes obeyed, and even took 
off his sword, and gave it them. As soon as he came before 
Pompey, he pulled off his diadem, and attempted to lay it at 
his feet. What was still worse, he was going to prostrate him- 
self and embrace his knees. But Pompey, preventing it, took 
him by the hand, and placed him on one side of him, and his 
son on the other. Then addressing himself to the father, he 
said, — ^*' As to what you had lost before, you lost it to Lucul- 
lus. It was he who took from you Syria, Phoenicia, Cilicia, 
Galatia, and Sophene. But what you kept till my time, I will 
restore you, on condition you pay the Romans a fine of six 
thousand talents for the injury you have done them. Your 
son I will make king of Sophene." 

Tigranes thought himself so happy in these terms, and in 
finding that the Romans saluted him king, that in the joy of 
his heart he promised every private soldier half a mina^ every 
centurion ten minas^ and every tribune a talent. . But his son 
was little pleased at the determination ; and when he was in- 
vited to supper, he said, — ^^ He had no need of such honours 
from Pompey, for he could find another Roman." Upon this, 
he was bound, and reserved in chains for the triumph. Not 
long after, Phraates, king of Parthia, sent to demand tne young 
prince, as his son*in4aw, and to propose that the .Euphrates 
should be the boundary between him and the Roman empire. 
Pompey answered, — ^^ That Tigranes was certainly nearer to 
his father than his father-in-law ; and as for the boundary, 
justice should direct it." 

When he had despatched this affair, he left Afranius to take 
care of Armenia, and marched himself to the countries bor* 
dering on Mount Caucasus, through which he must necessa- 
rily pass in search of Mithridates. The Albanians and Ibe- 
rians are the principal nations in those parts. The Iberian 
territories touch upon the Moschian mountains and the king- 
dom of Pontus ; the Albanians stretch more to the east, and 
extend to the Caspian sea. The Albanians, at first, granted 
Pompey a passage : But as winter overtook him in their do- 
minions, they took the opportunity of the Saturnalia^ which 
the Romans observe religiously, to assemble their forces, to 
the number of forty thousand men, with a resolution to at- 
tack them; and for that purpose passed the Cymus.* The 
Cymus rises in the Iberian mountains, and being joined in its 
course by the Araxes from Armenia, it discharges itself by 
twelve mouths into the Caspian sea. Some say, the Araxes 
does not run into it,f but has a separate channel, and empties 
itself near it into the same sea. 

* 9tnbo and Pliny c«ll this rirer Cyrwy and ao Plutarch probably wrote it. 
t This is Strabo'a opiniony in wbigh he ia followed by the modern geogra- 
phers. 
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Pompey suffered them to pass the river, though it mras in his 
power to have hindered it ; and when they were all got over, 
he a^acked and routed them, and killed great numbers on the 
spot. Their king sent ambassadors to bee for mercy ; upon 
which Pompey forgave him the violence he had offered, and en- 
tered into alliance with him. This done, he marched against 
the Iberians, who were equally numerous, and more warlike, 
and who were very 4esirous to signalize their zeal for Mithri- 
dates, by repulsing Pompey. The Iberians were never SQb}e«st to 
the Medes or Persians : they escaped even the Macedonian 
yoke, because Alexander was obliged to leave Hyrcania in 
iiaste. Pompey, however, defeated this people too, m a great 
'battle, in which he killed no less than nine thousand, and took 
above ten thousand prisoners. 

After this, he threw himself into Colchis ; and Servilius 
came and joined him at die mouth of the Phasis, with the fleet 
appointedna guau^d the Euxine Sea« The pursuit of Mithri- 
dates was tittetided with great difficulties ; for he had conceal- 
ed himself among the nations settled about the Bosphorus and 
the Palus Msotis. Besides, news was brought Pompey that 
the Albanians had revolted, and taken up arms again. The 
desire of revenge determined him to march back and chastise 
them. But it was with infinite trouble and danger that he 
passcdthe Cymus again, the barbarians having fenced it on 
dieir side with palisades all along the banks : And when he 
was over, he bad a large country to traverse, Vhich afforded 
no wat^« This last difficulty he provided against, by filling 
ten thousand bottles ; and pursuing his marcn, he found the 
enemy drawn up on the banks of the river Abas,* to the nun^ 
ber of sixty thousand foot and twelve thousand horse, but 
many of them ill-armed, and provided with nothing of the 
defensive kind but skins of beasts. 

They were commanded by the king^s brother^ named Cosi^ ; 
who, at the beginning of the batde, singled out Pompey, and 
rushing in upon him, struck his javelin into the joints of his 
breast-plate. Pompey, in return, run him through with his 
spear, and laid him dead on the spot. It is said that the Ama- 
zons came to the assistance of the barbarians, from the moun- 
tains near the river Thermodon, and fought in this battle. 
The Romans, among the plunder of the field, did indeed meet 
with bucklers in the form of a half moon, and such buskins as 
the Amazons wore ; but there was not the body of a woman 
found among the dead. They inhabit that part of Mount 
Caucasus which stretches towards the Hyrcanian Sea, and are 
not next neighbours to the Albanians,! for Gels and Leges lie 

* This river takes its rise in the mountains of Albania, and ftUs into the 
Caspian sea. Ptolemy calls it Albanifi. 
f The Albanian forces, according to Stnibo* weif namerQUf^ but iU-difci 
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between ; but they meet that people, and spend two months 
with them every year, on the banks ojf the Thermodon : after 
which they retire to their own country, where they live with- 
out the company of men. 

After this action, Pompey designed to make his way to the 
Caspian sea, and march by its coasts into Hyrcania ;* but he 
found the number of venomous serpents so troublesome, that 
he was forced to return, when three days' march more would 
have carried him as far as* he proposed-! The next route he 
took was into Armenia the Less, where he gave audience to 
ambassadors from the kings of the Elymxans|^ and Medes, and 
dismissed them with letters expressive of his regard. Mean 
time the king of Parthiahad entered Gordyene, and was doing 
infinite damage to the subjects of Tigranes. Against him 
Pompey sent Afranius, who put him to the rout, and pursued 
him as far as the province of Arbeit s. 

Among all the concubines of Mithridates that were brought 
before Pompey, he touched not one, but sent them to their 
parents or husbands ; for most of them were either daughters 
or wives of the great officers and principal persons of the 
kingdom. But Stratonice, who was the first favourite, and 
had the care of a fort where the best part of the king^s trea- 
sure was lodged, was the daughter of a poor old musician. 
She sung one evening to Mithridates at an entertainment, and 
he was so much pleased with her that he took her to his bed 
that night, and sent the old man home in no very good hu- 
mour, because he had taken his daughter, without condescend* 
ing to speak one kind word to him. But when he waked next 
morning, he saw tables covered with vessels of gold and sil- 
ver, a great retinue of eunuchs and pages, who offered him 
the choice of rich robes, and kefore his gate a horse with such 
magnificent furniture as is provided for those who are called 
the king's friends. All this he thought nothing but an insult 
and burlesque upon him, and, therefore, prepared for flight ; 
but the servants stopped him, and assured him that the king 
had given him the house of a rich nobleman lately deceased, 
and that what he saw was only the first fruits, — a small earnest 
of the fortune he intended him. At last he sufTered himself 

plined. Their offensive weapons were darts and arrows, and their defensive 
armour was made of the skins of beasts. 

• — ^Keunur tjrt t»v ^Tfu^tvutv ttxi K:ta-iri*v ^od^wxti — Plutarch mentions the 
Caspian sea after Hyrcania. But as that sea lies very near Albania, there was 
no necessity for Pompey to go through Hyrcania to it. Perhaps Plutarch 
meant the other extremity of the Caspian sea. 

f T^tan oJbf nfjtt^m A7ro9'X(»y. The former English translator erroneously ren- 
ders this, was jporced to retreat after three days* march. 

^ Strabo (lib. xvi.) places the Elymwans in that part of Assyria nhjch bor- 
ders upon Media, and mentions three provinces belonging to them, Gabiane, 
Measobatice, and Corbiane. tie adds, that they were powerful enough to 
refuse submission to the king of Parthia. 
VOL. III. q^ 
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to be persuaded that the scene was not visionary ; he put on 
the purple, and mounted the horse, and as he rode through 
the city. Cried out, ^ All diis is mine !^' The inhabitants, cff 
course, laughed at him ; and he told them, — ^^ They should 
not be surprised at this behaviour of his, but rather wonder 
that he did not throw stones at them." 

From such a glorious source sprung Stbatowicx ! 

She suitendered to Pompey the castle, and made him sumy 
magnificent presents; however, he took nothing but what 
might be an ornament to the solemnities of religion, and add 
lustre to his triumph. The rest he desired she would keep for 
her own enjoyment. In like manner, when the king of Iberia 
sent him a bedstead, a table, and a throne, all of massy gold» 
and begged him to accept of them as a mark of his regpod, he 
bade the quaestors apply them to the purposes of the public 
revenue. 

In the castle of Csnon he found the private papers of Mith- 
ridates ; and he read them with some pleasure, because they 
discovered that princess real character. From these memoirs^ 
it appeared that he had taken off many persons by poison^ 
among whom were his own son Ariarathes, and Alcseus of 
Sardis. His pique against the latter took its rise merely from 
his having better horses for the race than he. There were 
also interpretations both of his own dreams and those of his 
wives ; and the lascivious letters which had passed between 
him and Monime. Theophanes pretends to say, that there 
was found among those papers a memorial composed by Ru- 
tilius,* exhorting Mithridates to massacre all the Romans in 
\Asia. But most people believe this was a malicious inven- 
tion of Theophanes to blacken ^Rutilius, whom probably he 
hated, because he was a perfect contrast to him ; or it might 
be^ invented by Pompey, whose father was represented in Ru- 
tilius' histories as one of the worst of men. 

From Caenon Pompey marched to Amisus; where his in- 
fatuating ambition put him upon very obnoxious measures. 
He had censured LucuUus much for disposing of provinces at 
a time when the war was alive, and for bestowing other con- 
siderable gifts and honours, which conquerors use to grant 
after their wars are libsolutely terminated : and yet, when 
Mithridates was master of the Bosphorus, and had assembled 
a very respectable army again, the same Pompey did the very 
thing he had censured. As if he had finished the whole, he 
disposed of governments, and distributed other rewards among 

* P. Rutilius Rufiis was consul in the year of Kome 649. Cicero gives him 
a great character. He was atXerwards banished into Asia; and w£en Sylia 
f recalled him, he reiiised to return. He wrote a Roman history in Greek. 
which Appiaa made great use of. 
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his friends. On that occasion, many princes and generals, 
and lunong them twelve barbarian kings, appeared before bim ; 
and, to gratify those princes, when he wrote to the king of 
Parthia, he refused to g^ve him the title of king of kings, by 
which he was usually addressed. 

He was passionately desirous to recover S3rria, and passing 
from thence through Arabia, to penetrate to die Red Sea, that 
he might go on conquering every way to the ocean which sur- 
rounds the world. In Ainca he was the first whose conquest 
extended to the Great Sea ; in Spain he stretched the Roman 
dominions to the Atlantic; and in his late pursuit of the Alba- 
nians, he wanted but little of reaching the Hyrcanian Sea. In 
order, therefore, to take the Red Sea too into the circle of his 
wars, he began his march ; the rather because he saw it diffi- 
cult to hunt out Mithridates with a regular force, and that he 
was much harder to deal with io flight than in battle. For this 
reason, he said, *'*' He would leave' him a stronger enemy than 
the Romans to cope with, which was fumine." In pursuance 
of this intention, he ordered a number of ships to cruise about, 
and prevent any vessels from entering. the Bosphorus with 
provisions ; and that death should be the punishment for such 
as were taken in the attempt. 

As he was upon his march with the best part of his army, 
he found the bodies of those Romans who fell in the unfortu- 
nate battle between Triarius"*^ and Mithridates still uninterred. 
He gave them an honourable burial ; and the omission of it 
seems to have contributed not a little to the aversion the army 
had for Lucullus. 

Proceeding in the execution of his plan, he subdued the 
Arabians about Mount Amanus by his lieutenant Afranius, 
and descended himself into Syria; which he converted into a 
Roman province, because it had no lawful king.f He reduced 
Judea, and took its king Aristobulus prisoner. He founded 
some cities, and set others free ; punishing the tyrants who 
had enslaved them. But most ol his time was spent in ad- 
ministering justice, and in deciding the disputes between cities 
and princes. Where he could not go himself, he sent his 
friends : The Armenians and Parthians, for instance, havii^ 
referred the difference they had about some territoiy to his 
decision, he sent three arbitrators to settle the aflfair. His 

• Triarias was defeated by Ifithridatea three yean before Pompey's march 
into Syria. He bad twenty-three tribnneB and a hundred andfif^ centurions 
killed in that battle, and his camp was taken. 

f Pompey took the temple of Jemaaleniy killing no less than twelve thoa- 
sand Jews in the action. He entered the temple contrsry to their kw, but 
had the moderation not to touch any of the holy utennls, or the treasure be- 
longing to it. Aristobulus presented him with a rolden yine, Talued at five 
hundred talents, which he afterwards consecrated in the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus. 
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reputation as to power was great^ and it was equally respocta- 
ble as to virtue and moderation. This was die thing which 
palliated most of his faults, and those of his ministers. He 
knew not how to restrain or pdnish the offences of those he 
employed ; but he gave so gracious a reception to those who 
came to complain of them, that they went away not ilUsatis- 
iied with all they had suffered from their avarice and oppres- 
sion. 

His first favourite was Demetrius his enfranchised slave ; a 
young man who, in other respects, did not want understand- 
ing, but who made an insolent use of his good fortune. They 
teU us this story of him : — Cato the philosopher, then a young 
man, but already celebrated for his virtue and greatness cf 
mind, went to see Antioch when Pompey was not there. 
According to custom, he travelled on foot, but his friends ac- 
companied him on horseback. When he approached the ci^, 
he saw a great number of people before the gates, all in white, 
and on the way a troop of young men ranged on one side, 
and of boys on the other. This gave the philosopher pain ; 
for he thought it a compliment intended him, which he did not 
want. However, he ordered his friends to alight and walk 
with him. As soon as they were near enough to be spoke 
with, the roaster of the ceremonies, with a crown on his head, 
and a staff of office in his hand, came up and asked them, 
^* Where they had left Demetrius, and when he might be ex- 
pected ?" Cato's companions laughed ; but Cato said only, — 
^^ Alas, poor city !'' and so passed on. 

Indeed, others might the better endure the insolence of De- 
metrius, because Pompey bore with it himself. Very often, 
when Pompey was waiting to receive company, Demetrius 
seated himself in a disrespectful manner at table, with his cap 
of liberty'^ pulled over his ears. Before his return to Italy, 
he had purchased the pleasantest villas about Rome, with mag- 
nificent apartments for entertaining his friends ;f and some of 
the most elegant and expensive gardens were known by his 
name. Yet Pompey himself was satisfied with an indifferent 
house till his third triumph. Afterwards, he built that beau- 
tiful and celebrated theatre in Rome ; and, as an appendage 
to it, built himself a house, much handsomer than the former, 
hut not ostentatiously great ; for he who came to be master of 

* The word i^bucTMy signifies here the csp of liberty worn by freed-mep, 
. not the flaps of a robe, which was all that the other Romans bad to cover their 
heads with. Indeed generally they went bare-headed. 

t The Latin translator renders *rm ufin^n^trnt ra iuixxir«t fiuteherrima j'ysnui- 
§ia / and Dacier, U$ phu beoux pare* pwr Ut extrdm ek la Jevneste ,- but Athe- 
nxus (1. X.) ^ves us a more apposite sense of the word itfinnfut mtixm^ lu 
rv/K^-otf-M. Dming-rooms might be called wfitm^utf bccaose youth and mirth 
convey aimtlar ideas. 
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it after him, at his first entrance, was surprised, and asked^ — 
" Where was the room in which Pompey the Great used to 
sup?" Such is the account we have of these matters. 

The king of Arabia Petraea had hitherto considered the Ro- 
mans in no formidable light, but he was really afraid of Pom- 
pey, and sent letters to acquaint him, that he was ready to 
obey all his commands. Pompey, to try the sincerity of his 
professions, marched against Petra. Many blamed this ex- 
pedition, looking upon it as no better than a pretext to be ex- 
cused pursuing Mithridates, against whom they would have 
had him turn, as against the ancient enemy of Rome ; and an 
enemy who, according to all accounts, had so far recovered 
his strength, as to propose marching through Scythia and 
Pseonio into Italy. On the other hand, Pompey was of opinion, 
that it was much easier to ruin him when at the head of an 
army than to take him in his flight, and, therefore, would not 
amuse himself with a fruitless pursuit, but rather chose to wait 
for a new emergency, and, in the mean time, to turn his arms 
to another quarter. 

Fortune soon resolved fhe doubt. He had advanced near 
Petra, and encamped for that day, and was taking some exer- 
cise on horseback without the trenches, when messengers ar- 
rived from Pontus ; and it was plain they brought good news, 
because the points of their spears were crowned with laurel. 
The soldiers seeing this gathered about Pompey, who was in- 
clined t6 finish his exercise before he opened the packet; but 
they were so earnest in their entreaties, that they prevailed 
upon him to alight and take it. He entered the camp with it 
in his hand ; and as there was no tribunal ready, and the sol- 
diers were too impatient to raise one of turf, which was the 
common method, they piled a number of pack-saddles one upon 
another, upon which Pompey mounted, and gave them this in< 
formation t^ — ^^^ Mithridates is dead. He killed himself upon 
the revolt of his son Pharnaces. And Phamaces has seized 
all that belonged to his father ; which he declares he has done 
for himself and the Romans." 

At this news, the army, as might be expected, gave a loose to 
their joy, which they expressed in sacrifices to the gods, and in 
reciprocal entertainments, as if ten thousand of their enemies 
had been slain by Mithridates. Pompey having thus brought 
the campaign, and the whole war, to a conclusion so happy, 
and so far beyond his hopes, immediately quitted Arabia, tra- 
versed the provinces between that and Galatia with great ra- 
pidity, and soon arrived at Amisus. There he found many 
presents from Phamaces, and several corpses of the royal family, 
among which was that of Mithridates. The face of that prince 
could not be easily known, because the embalmers had not 
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taken out the braiot and by Ae corruption of that, the features 
were disfigured. Yet some that were curious to examine it, 
distinguished it by the scars. As for Pompey, he would not 
see the body, but to propitiate the the avengmg deity,* sent it 
to Sinope. However, he looked upon and admired the magnifi* 
cence of his habit, and the sia^e and beauty of his arms. The 
scabbard of the sword, which cost four hundred talents, was 
stolen by one Publius, who sold it to Ariarathes. And Cauus, 
the foster-brother of Mithridatea, took the diadem, which was 
of most exquisite workmanship, and gave it privately to Faus- 
tus the son of Sylla, who had begged it of him. This escaped 
the knowledge of Pompey., but Phamaces discovering it after- 
wards, punished the persons guilty of the theft. 

Pompey, having thoroughly settled the affairs of Asia, pro- 
ceeded in his return to Rome with more pomp and solem- 
nity. When he arrived at Mytilene, he declared it a free city, 
for the sake of Theophanes, who was bom there. He was 
present at the anniversary exercises of the poets, whose sole 
subject that year was the actions of Pompey. And he was so 
much pleased with their theatre, that he took a plan of it, with 
a design to build one like it at Rome, but greater and more no- 
ble. When he came to Rhodes, he attended the declamations 
of all the sophists, and presented each of them with a talent. 
Posidonius committed the discourse to writing, which he 
made before him against the position of Hermagoras, another 
professor of rhetoric, concerning invention in general.f He 
behaved with equal munificence to the philosophers at Athens, 
and gave the people fifty talents for the repair of their cit^. 

He hoped to return to Italy the greatest and happiest of men, 
and that his family would meet his affection with equal ar- 
doiu-. But the deity, whose care it is always to mix some 
portion of evil with the highest and most splendid favours of 
fortune, had been long preparing him a sad welcome in his 
house. Mucia,^ in his absence, had dishonoured his bed. 
While he was at a distance, he disregarded the report ; but 
upon his approach to Italy, and a more mature examination 

* Nemesis. 

f Hermagoras was for reducing invention under two general heada» the rea- 
son of toe process, and the state of the question ; which limitation Cicero dis- 
approved as much as his master Posidonius. Vide Cicer. de Invent. Rheter, 

lids Ppsidonios^ who is of Apamea, b not to be confounded with Posidonius 
of Alexandria, the <fi9ciple of Zeno. 

#^cia was sister to Metellus Celer, and to Ifetellus Nepos. She was 
debauelied by Caesar ; for which reasoi^ when Pompey married Csaar's daugh- 
ter, all the world blamed him for turning off a wife by whom he had three 
children, to espouse the daughter of a man whom he had often, with a «gh, 
called his £gisthus. Muoa's disloyalty must hare been very pubfic, since 
Cicero, ip one of his letters to Atticos, says the diyorce of Mucia meeti with 
general approbation.<—Lib. i. ep. xii. 
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into the affair, he sent her a divorce, without assigning his rea- 
sons either then or afterwards. The true reason is to be found 
in Cicero's epistles. 

People talked variously at Rome concerning Pompey's in- 
tentions. Many disturbed themselves at the thought that he 
would march with his army immediately to Rome, and make 
himself sole and absolute master there. Crassus took his child- 
ren and money, and withdrew ; whether it was that he had 
some real apprehensions, or rather that he chose to counte- 
nance the calumny, and add force to the sting of envy : the lat- 
ter seems more probable. But Pompey had no sooner set foot 
in Italy than he called an assembly of his soldiers, and after a 
kind and suitable address, ordered them to disperse in their 
respective cities, and attend to their own affairs till his triumph, 
on which occasion they were to repair to him again. 

As soon as it was known that his troops were disbanded, an 
astonishing change appeared in the face of thipgs. The cities 
seeing Pompey die Great unarmed, and attended by a few 
friends, as if he was returning only from a common tour, 

e>ured out their inhabitants after him, who conducted hhn to 
ome with the sincerest pleasure, and with a much greater 
force than that which he had dismissed ; so that there would 
have been no need of the army, if he had formed any designs 
against the state. 

As the law did not permit him to enter the city before his 
triumph, he desired the senate to defer the election of consuls 
on his account, that he might by his presence support the in- 
terest of Piso. But Cato opposed it, and the motion miscar- 
ried. Pompey admiring the liberty and firmness with which 
Cato maintained the rights and customs of his country, at a 
time when no other man would appear so openly for them, de- 
termined to gain him if possible ; and as Cato had two nieces, 
he offered to marry the one, and asked the other for his son. 
Cato, however, suspected the bait, and looked upon the pro- 

C«ed alliance as a means intended to corrupt his integrity, 
e, therefore, refused it, to the great regret of his wife and 
sister, who could not but be displeased at his rejecting such ad- 
vances from Pompey the Great. Mean time, Pompey, being 
desirous to get the consulship for Afranius, distributed money 
for that purpose among the tribes, and the voters went to re- 
ceive it in Pompey's own gardens. The thing was so public, 
that Pompey was much censured for making that office venal, 
which he had obtained by his great actions, and openinga way 
to the highest honour in the state to those who had money, but 
wanted merit. Cato then observed to the ladies of his family, 
that they must all have shared in this disgrace, if they had ac- 
cepted Pompey 's alliance; upon which they acknowledged he< 
was a better judge than they of honour and propriety. 
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The triumph vras so great, that though it was divided into 
two aays, the time was far from being sufficient for displaying 
what was prepared to be carried in procession ; there remsuncd 
still enough to adorn another triumph. At the head of the 
show appeared the titles of the conquered nations ; Pontus, 
Armenia, Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, Media, Colchis, the Ibe- 
rians, the Albanians, Syria, Cilicia, Mesopotamia, Phenicia, 
Palestine, Judea, Arabia, the pirates subdued both by sea and 
land. In these countries, it was mentioned, that there were not 
less than a thousand castles, and near nine hundred cities taken ,- 
eight hundred galleys taken from the pirates ; and thirty-nine 
desolate cities repeopled. On the face of the tablets it appeared, 
besides, that whereas the revenues of the Roman empire, before 
these conquests, amounted to but fifty millions of drachmasy by 
the new acquisitions they were advanced to eighty-five millions, 
and that Pompey had brought into the public treasury, in mo- 
ney, and in gold and silver vessels, to the value of twen^ thou- 
sand talents, besides what he had distributed among the sol- 
diers, of whom he that received least had fifteen hundred 
drachmas to his share. The captives who walked in the pro- 
cession (not to mention the chiefs of the pirates) were thi 
son of Tigranes king of Armenia, together with his wife and 
.daughter; Zosimathe wife of Tigranes himself; Aristobulus 
king of Judea; the sister of Mithridates, with her five sons; 
and some Sc)rthian women. The hostages of the Albanians 
and Iberians, and of the king of Commagene, also appeared in 
the train ; and as many trophies were exhibited as Pompey had 
gained victories, either in person or by his lieutenants, the 
number of which was not small. 

But the most honourable circumstance, and what no other 
Roman could boast, was, that his third triumph was over the 
third quarter of the world, after his former triumphs had been 
over die other (wo. Others before him had been honoured 
with three triumphs ; but his first triumph was over Africa, 
his second over Europe, and his third over Asia ; so diat the 
three seemed to declare him conqueror of the world. 

Those who desire to make the parallel between him and 
Alexander agree in all respects, tell us he was at this time not 
quite thirty-four, whereas, in fact, he was entering upon his 
fortieth year.* Happy it had been for him, if he had ended 
his days, while he was blest with Alexander's good fortune ! 
Throughout the rest of his life, every instance of success 
brought its proportion .of envy, and every miscarriage wab 
irretrievable. For the authority which he had gained by his 

* It should be forty-sixth year. Pompey was bom in the beginning of the 
month of August, in the year of Rome 647, and his triumph was in the sane 
month in the year of Rome 692. 
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merit, he employed for others in a way not very honourable ; 
and his reputation consequently sinking, as they grew in 
strength, he waft insensibly ruined by the weight of bis own 
power. As it happens in a siege^ every strong work that is 
taken adds to the besieger's force ;' so Cssar, when raised by 
the influence of Pompey, turned that power, which enabled 
him to trami^e upon his country, upon Pompey himself. It 
happened in this manner :— 

Lucullus, who had been treated so unworthily by Pompey 
in Asia, upon his return to Rome, met with the most honoura- 
ble reception from the senate; and they gave him still greater 
marks of their esteem after the arrival of Pompey ; endea* 
vouring to awake his ambition, and prevail with lum to at* 
tempt the lead in the administration. But his spirit and active 
powers were by this time on the decline; he had given himself 
tip to the pleasures of ease, and the enjoyments of wealth. 
However, ne bore up against Pompey with some vigour at 
first, and got his acts confirmed, which his adversary had an- 
nulled ; having a majority in the senate, through the assistance 
of Cato. 

Pompey, thus worsted in the senate, had recourse to the 
tribunes of the people, and to the young plebeians. Clodius^ 
the most daring and profligate of them all, received him with 
open arms, but at the same time subjected him to aU the hu- 
mours of the populace. He made him dangle after him in the 
forum in a manner far beneath his dignity, and insisted upon 
his supporting every bill that he proposed, and every speech 
that he made, to flatter and ingratiate himself with the people^ 
And, as if the connection with him had been an honour mstead 
of a disgrace, he demanded still higher wages ; that Pompey 
should give up Cicero, who had ever been his fest friend, and 
of the greatest use to him in the administration* And these 
wages he obtained. For when Cicero came to be in danger, 
and requested Pompey's assistance, «he refused to see him, 
and, shutting his gates against those that came to intercede for 
him, went out at a back door. Cicero, therefore, dreading 
the issue of the trial, departed privately from Rome. 

At this time Caesar returning from his province,"* undertook 
an afiair, which rendered him very popular at present, and, in 
its consequences, gained him power, but proved a great preju- 
dice to Pompev, and to the whole commonwealth. He was 
then soliciting his first consulship, and Crassus and Pompey 
being at- variance, he perceived, tnat if he should join the one, 



• It WM not at the time of Cicero's going into exile, Umt Cacaar rcturntd 
from his province of Spain, which he had goyemcd with the title of pnetor, 
but two years before. Caesar returned in the year of Rome 693, and CiccTi> 
quitted Rome in the year 695, 
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the other would be his enemy of course; he, therefore, set 
himself to reconcile them ; — a diing which seemed honourable 
in itself, and calculated for the publk good: but the intention 
was insidious, though deep laid, and covered with the most 
refined policy. For while the power of the state was divided, 
it kept It in an equilibrium^ as the burden of a ship properly 
distributed, keeps it from inclining to one side more tnan ano* 
ther ; but when the power came to be all collected into one 
part, having nothing to counterbalance it, it overset and de- 
stroyed the commonwealth. Hence it was, that "when some 
were observing that the constitution was ruined by the dif- 
ference which happened afterwards between Caesar and Pom- 
pey, Cato said,—" You are under a great mistake : It was not 
their late disagreement, but their former union and connection, 
which gave the constitution the first and greatest blow.'' 

To this union Csesar owed his consulship ; and he was no 
sooner appointed, than he began to make his court to the indi- 
gent part of the people, by proposing laws for sending out colo- 
nies, and for the distribution of lands ; by which he descended 
from the dignity of a consul, and in some sort took upon him 
the office of a tribune. His colleague Bibulus opposed him, 
and Cato prepared to support Bibulus in the most strenuous 
manner ; when Ceesar placed Pompey by him upon the tribu- 
nal, and asked him, before the whole assembly, — ^*' Whether 
he approved his laws ?" and upon his answering in the affirma- 
tive, he put this farther question, — ^'^ Then, if any one shall 
with violence oppose these laws, will you come to the assist- 
ance of the people?'* Pompey answered, — ^**I will certainly 
come ; and against those who threaten to take the sword I will 
bring both sword and buckler." 

Pompey till that day had never said any thing so obnoxious; 
and his friends could only say, by way of apology, that it was 
an expression which had escaped him. But it appeared, by the 
subsequent events, that he was then entirely at Caesar's devo- 
tion: for within a few days, to the surprise of all the world, 
he married Julia, Caesar's daughter, who had been promised 
to Caepio, and was upon the point of being married to him. 
To appease the resentment of Caepio, he gave him his own 
daughter, who had been before contracted to Faustus the soiv 
of Sylla ; and Caesar married Calpumia the daughter of Piso. 

Pompey then filled the city with soldiers, and carried every 
thing with open force. Upon Bibulus the consul's making his 
appearance m the fonim^ together with Lucullus and Cato, 
the soldiers suddenly fell upon him, and broke his fasces, 
tf^y, one of them had the impudence to empty a basket of 
dung upon the head of Bibulus ; and two tribunes of the peo- 
ple who accompanied him were wounded. The forum thus 
cleared of all opposition, the law passed for the division of 
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lands. The people, caught by this bait, became tame and trac- 
table in all respects, and, without questioning the expediency 
of any of their measures, silently gave their suffrages to what- 
ever was proposed. The acts of Pompey, which LucuUus had 
contested, were confirmed; and the two Gauls on this and the' 
other side the Alps, and Illyria, were allotted to Caesar for five 
years, with four complete legions. At the same time, Piso, 
Csesat's father-in-law, and Gabinius, one of the most aban- 
doned flatterers of Pompey, were pitched upon for consuls for 
the ensuing year. 

Bibulus, finding matters thus carried, shut himself up in his 
house, and for the eight following months remained inatten- 
tive to the functions of his office;* contenting himself with 
publishing manifestoes full of bitter invectives against Pom- 
pey and Caesar* Cato, on this occasion, as if inspired with a 
spirit of prophecy, announced in full senate the calamities 
which would befsdl the commonwealth, and Pompey himself. 
LucuUus for his part gave up all thoughts of state affairs and 
betook himself to repose, as if age had disqualified him for 
the concerns of government. Upon which Pompey observed, 
— ^^ That it was more unseasonable for an old man to give 
himself up to luxury, than to bear a public employment." 
Yet, notwithstanding this observation, he soon suffered himself 
to be effeminated by the love of a young woman : he gave up 
his time to her : he spent the day with her in his villas and 
gardens, to the entire neglect of public affairs , insomuch that 
Clodius the tribune began to despise him, and to engage in 
the boldest designs against him. For after he had banished 
Cicero, and sent Cato to Cyprus, under pretence of giving him 
the command in that island ; when Caesar was gone upon his 
expedition into Gaul, and the tribune found the people entirely 
devoted to him, because he flattered their inclinations in all the 
measures he took ; he attempted to annul some of Pompey's 
ordinances; he took his prisoner Tigranes from him, kept him 
in his owQc custody, and impeached some of his friends, in 
order to try in them the strength of Pompey's interest. At 
last, when Pompey appeared against one of these prosecutions, 
Clodius, having a crew of profligate and insolent wretthes 
about him, ascended an eminence, and put the following ques- 
tions. "Who is the licentious lord of Rome? Who is the 
man that seeks for a man ?f Who scratches his head with one 

* Hence the wits of Rome, instead of raying, such a thing happened in the 
conBokbip of Caeiar and Bibtdua^ said, it happened in the consulship of Julius 
and Caesar. 

f T#f «w^ fwK aiWJMt. ZmiF Mip* was a proverbial expression brought from 
Athens to Rome. It was taken originally from £sop's seeking an honest man 
with a lantern st noon-day ; an<^ by degrees, it came to signify the loss of 
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finger V^* And his creatures, like a chorus instructed in their 
part, upon his shaking his gown, answered aloud to every quea^ 
tion, Pompey.^ ^ ' 

These things gave Pompey uneasiness, because it was a 
new thing to him to be spoken ill of, and he was entirely un- 
experienced in that sort of war. That which afflicted him 
most, was his perceiving that the senate were pleased to see 
him the object of reproach, and punished for his desertion of 
Cicero. But when parties ran so high, that they came to 
blows in the forum^ and several were wounded on both sides, 
and one of the servants of Clodius was observed to creep in 
among the crowd towards Pompey, with a drawn sword in his 
hand, he was furnished with an excuse for not attending the 
public assemblies. Besides, he was really airsdd to stand the 
impudence of Clodius, and all the torrent of abuse that might 
be expected from him, and, therefore, made his appearance no 
more during his tribuneship, but consulted in private with his 
friends, how to disarm the anger of the senate^ and the valua- 
ble part of the citizens. Culleo advised him to repudiate Julia, 
and to exchange the friendship of Caesar for that of the senate; 
but he would not hearken to the proposal. Others proposed 
that he should recal Cicero, who was not only an avowed ene- 
my to Clodius, but the favourite of the senate; and he agreed 
to that overture. Accordingly, with a strong body of his re- 
tainers, he conducted Cicero's brother into the yirum, who was 
to apply to the people in his behalf; and after a scuffle, in 
in which several were wounded and some slain, he overpow- 
ered Clodius, and obtained a decree for the restoration of Ci- 
cero. Immediately upon his return, the orator reconciled the 
senate to Pompey, and by effectually recommending the law 
which was to entrust him with the care of supplying Rome 
with com,^ he made Pompey once more master of the Roman 
empire, both by sea and land. For, by this law, the ports, the 
markets, the disposal of provisions, in a word, the whole busi- 
ness of the merchant and the husbandman, were brought under 
his jurisdiction. 

Clodius, on the other hand, alle^d, — ^^^ That die law was not 
made on account of the real scarcity of provisions, but that an 
artificial scarcity was caused for the sake of procuring the law, 

manhood, or the manly character, which loas Pompey was allowed to have 
Boitained in the embraces of Julia. 

* U'M iea^tere di^Uq waa likewise a proTerbial ezpreation for a Boinan 

t Plutarch does not here keep exactly to the ordet of time. This happened 
in the year of Borne 69r, as appeaniirom Dio (book tttit.) ; that is, two years 
lifter what he is goin{^ to mention conoetntng that tribune^ slare being taken 
with a sword. 

# This law also gave Pompey propons^Ur authority for fiye years, both in 
Wd put of Italy .—IKo, UbT * ^ ^ -r 
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and that Pompey, by a new commission, might bring his power 
to life again, which was sunk, as it were, in a deliquiumy 
Others say, it was the contrivance of the consul Spinth^r, to 
procure Pompey a superior emplo3nnent, that he might himself 
be sent to re-establish Ptolemy in his kingdom.* 

However, the tribune Canidius brought m a bill, the purport 
of which was, that Pompey should be sent without an army, 
and only with two liciors^ to reconcile the Alexandrians to 
their king. Pompey did not appear displeased at the bill ; but 
die senate threw it out, under the honourable pretence of not 
hazarding his person. Nevertheless, pap«n were found scat- 
tered in At forum and before the senate-house, importing that 
Ptolemy himself desired that Pompey might be employed to 
act for him instead of Spinther. Timagenes pretends, that 
Ptolemy left Egypt without any necessity, at the persuasion of 
Theophanes, who was desirous to give Pompey new occasions 
to enrich himself, and the honour of new commands. But the 
baseness of Theophanes does not so much support this story, 
as the disposition of Pompey discredits it ; for there was no- 
thing so mean and illiberal in his ambition. 

The whole care of providing and importing corn being com- 
mitted to Pompey, he sent his deputies and agents into various 
parts, and went in person into Sicily, Sardinia, and Africa, 
where he collected great quantities. When he was upon^ the 
pmnt of re-embarking, a violent wind sprung up, and the ma- 
riners made a difficulty of putting to sea ; but he was the first 
to go on board, and he ordered them to weigh anchor, with 
these decisive words : — ^*' It is necessary to go ; is it not ne- 
cessary to live V^ His success was answerable to his spirit and 
intrepidity. He filled the markets with com, and covered the 
sea with his ships ; insomuch th^t the overplus afforded a sup- 
ply to foreigners, and from Rome, as from a fountain, plenty 
flowed over the world. 

In the mean time, the wars in Gaul lifted Cesar to the first 
sphere of greatness. The scene of action was at a great dis- 
tance from Rome, and he seemed to be wholly engaged with 
the Belgs, die Suevi, and the Britons ; but his genius all the 
while was privately at work among the people of Rome, and he 
was undermining Pompey in his most essential interests. His 
war with the barbarians was not his principal object. He ex- 
ercised his army, indeed, in those expeditions, as he would 
have done his own body, in hunting and otiier diversions of 
the field ; by which he prepared them for higher conflicts, and 
rendered tiiem not only formidable but invincible. 

* Ptolemy Auletes, the son o^ Ptolemy LatbTnu, hsted by his sabjedts, and 
forced to fly, applied to the consal Spinther, mo was to hare the province of 
Cilicia, to re-establsah him in hia Idagdon.— /¥«» u6t' nipra. 
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The gold and silver, and o^r rich spoUs which he took 
from the enemy in great abundance, he sent to Rome ; and by 
distributing them freely among the sdiles, praetors, consuls, 
and their wives, he gained a great party. Consequently, when 
he passed the Alps, and wintered at Lucca, among the crowd 
of men and women who hastened to pay their respects to him, 
there were two hundred senators, Pompey and Crassus of the 
number ; and there were no fewer than a hundred and twenty 
proconsuls and praetors, whose fasces were to be seen at the 
gates of Caesar. He made it his business, in general, to give 
them hopes of great things, and his money was at their devo- 
tion : but he entered into a treaty with Crassus and Pompey, 
by which it was agreed that they should apply for the consuJ* 
ship, and that Cesar should assist them by sending a great 
number of his soldiers to vote at the election. As soon as they 
were chosen, they were to share the provinces, and take the 
command of armies, according to their pleasure, only confirm- 
ing Caesar in the possession of what he had for five years more. 

As soon as this treaty got air, the principal persons in Rome 
were highly offended at it. MarcelUnus, then consul, planted 
himself amidst the people, and asked Pompey and Crassus^ — 
*'^ Whether they intended to stand for the consulship ?'' Pom- 
pey spoke first, and said,* — *'*' Perhaps he might, perhaps he 
might not.'' Crassus answered, with more moderation, — ^'' He 
should do what might appear most expedient for the common- 
wealth." As Marcellinus continued the discourse against 
Pompey, and seemed to bear hard upon him, Pompey said,— 
^^ Where is the honour of that man, who has neither gratitude 
nor respect for him who made him an orator, who rescued him 
from want, and raised him to affluence ?" 

Others declined soliciting the consulship, but Lucius Domi- 
tius was persuaded and encouraged by Cato not to give it up: 
— ^'* For the dispute," he told him, " was not for the consul- 
ship, but in defence of liberty against tyrants." Pompey and 
his adherents saw the vigour with which Cato acted, and that 
all the senate was on his side. Consequently, they were afraid 
that, so supported, he might bring over the uncorrupted part 
of the people. They resolved, therefore, not to suffer Domi- 
tius to enter the forum, and sent a party of men well armed, 
who killed Melitus, his torch-bearer, and put the rest to flight. 
Cato retired the last^ and not till after he had received a wound 
in his right elbow, in defending Domitius. 

Thus they obtained the consulship by violence, and the rest 
of their measures were not conducted with more moderation : 

* Dio nukket hiiii'retiim.aii answar more suitable to his character:^'* ftps 
not on account of the virtuous and the good that I desire any share in the nni> 
g^istracy, but that I may be able to restrain the ill-dispoaed and the seditious." 
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for, in the first place, when the people were going to choose 
Cato praetor, at the instant their suffrages were to be taken, 
Pompey dismissed the assembly, pretending he had seen an 
inauspicious flight of birds.* Afterwards the tribes, corrupted 
with money, declared Antias and Vatinius praetors. Then, in 
pursuance of their agreement with Caesar, they put Trebonius, 
one of the tribunes, on proposing a decree, by which the go- 
vernment of thie Gauls was continued for five years more to 
Csesar ; S3rria, and the command against the Parthians, were 
given to Crassus; and Pompey was to have all Africa, and' 
both the Spains, with four legions, two of which he lent to 
Caesar, at his request, for the war in Gaul. 

Crassus, upon the expiration of his consulship, repaired to 
his province. Pomfey, remaining at Rom^^ opened his theatre ; 
and, to make the dedication more magnificent, exhibited a va* 
riety of gymnastic games, entertainments of music, and battles 
with wild beasts, in which were killed five hundred lions ; but 
the battle of elephants afibrded the most astonishing spectacle.f 
These things gained him the love and admiration of the pub- 
lic ; but he incurred their displeasure again, by leaving his 
provinces and armies entirely to his friends and lieutenants, 
and roving about Italy with his wife from one villa to another. 
Whether it was his passion for her, or hers for him, that kept 
him so much with tier is uncertain : for the latter has been 
supposed to be the case ; and nothing was more talked of than 
the fondness of that young woman for her husband, though at 
that age his person could hardly be any great object of desire. 
But the charm of his fidelity was the cause, together with his 
conversation, which, notwithstanding his natural gravity, was 
particularly agreeable to the women, if we may allow the cour* 
tesan Flora to be a sufficient evidence. This strong attachment 
of Julia appeared on occasion of an election of aediles. The 
people came to blows, and some were killed so near Pompey, 
that he was covered with blood, and forced to change his 
clothes. There was a great crowd and tumult about his door, 
when his servants went home with the bloody robe ; and Julia, 
who was with child, happening to see it, fainted away, and was 
with difficulty recovered. However, such was her terror and 

* This was makings religion merely an engine of state, and it often proved 
a very convenient one for the purposes of ambition. Clodius, though other- 
wise one of the vilest tribunes that ever existed, was very right in attempting 
to put a stop to that means of dismissing an assembly. He preferred a bill, 
that no magistrate should make any observations on tlie heavens while the 
people were assembled. 

-f- Dio says, the elephants fought with armed men. There were no less than 
eighteen of them ; and he ad(k, that some of them seemed to appeal, with 

giteous cries, to the people, whOf in compassion, saved their lives. If we may 
elieve him, an oath had beea taken before they left Africa, that no injury 
should be done them. 
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the agitation of her 8pirit9, that she miscarried. After thi^, 
those who complained most of Pompey^s connection with Ce- 
sar, could not nnd fault with his love of Julia. She was preg« 
nant afterwards, and brought him a dau^ter, but unfortuiiatcly 
died in childbed ; nor did the child long survive her. Pompey 
was preparing to bury her near a seat of his at Alba, but the 
people seized the corpse, and interred it ii^ the Campus Martins. 
This they did more out of regard to the young woman, than 
either to Pompey or Cesar ; yet, in the honours they did her 
remains, their attachment to Caesar, though at a distance, had a 
greater share than any respect for PcHnpey, who was on the 
spot. 

Immediately after Julia's death, the people of Rome were 
in great aptation, and diere was nothing in their speeches 
and actions which did not tend to a rupture. The alliance, 
which rather covered than restrained the ambition of the two 
great competitors for power, was now no more. To add to 
the misfortune, news was brought soon after, that Crassus was 
slain by the Parthians ; and in him another great obstacle to 
a civil war was removed. Out of fear of him they had both 
kept some measures with each other. But when fortune had 
carried off the champion who could take up the conqueror, we 
may say with the comic poet, 

— — - High spirit of emprize 

Ektes d^h chief; they oil their bnwny limbic 

And dip their hmdain durt. 

So little sdble is fortune to fill the capacities of the human mind ; 
when such a weight* of power, and extent of command, CQuld 
not satisfy the ambition of two men. They had heard and 
read, that the gods had divided the universe into three shares,f 
and each was content with that which fell to his lot, and yet 
these men could not think the Roman empire sufficient for two 
of them. 

Yet Pompey, in an address to the people at that time, told 
them, — ^^ He had received every commission they had honour- 
ed him with sooner than he expected himself, and laid it down 
sooner than was expected by the world." And, indeed, the 

* Weight is not the litenl signification of ^or, but ts near as we could 
bring it ; for depth of power would not aound well in Bngliah. lotTttVf lUJki 
t»MfiV9mi is an expression similar to that of St. Paul, Rom. xi. 33 : *n BAeOS 
ff-XKTK ta4 90^tm MM y^mfdmt Qvt, 

t Plutarch alludes here to a passage in the fifteenth book of thelliad» where 
Neptune says to Iri%— 

** Assigned by lot our triple rule we know ; 

Infernal Pluto sways the shades below ; 

O'er the wfde clouds, and o'er the starry plain. 

Ethereal Jove extends his high domain ; 

My court beneath the hoarv waves I keep, 

And hush the roarings of toe sacred deep." P»pf. 
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dismission of his troops always bore witness to the truth of 
that assertion* But now, being persuaded that Caesar would 
not disband his army, he endeavoured to fortify himself against 
him by great employments at home; and this with6ut at- 
tempting any other innovation. For he would not appear to 
distrust him : on the contrary, he rather affected to despise 
him. However, when he saw Ae great offices of state not 
disposed of agreeably to his desire, but that the people were 
influenced, and his adversaries preferred for money, he thought 
it would best serve his cause to suffer anarchy to prevail. In 
consequence of the reigning disorders, a dictator was much 
talked of. Lucilius, one of the tribunes, was the first who 
ventured to propose it in form to the people, and he exhorted 
them to choose Pompey dictator. Cato opposed it so effectu- 
ally, that the tribune was in danger of being deposed. Many 
of Pompey's friends then stood up in defence of the purity of 
his intentions, and declared, he neither asked nor wished for 
the dictatorship. Catp, upon this, paid the highest compli- 
ments to Pompey, and entreated him to assist in the support 
of order and of the constitution. Pompey could not but ac- 
cede to such a proposal, and Domitius and Messala were elect* 
ed consuls.* 

The same anarchy and confusion afterwards took place again, 
and numbers began to talk more boldly of setting up a dicta- 
tor. Cato, now fearing he should be overborne, was of opinion 
that it was better to give Pompey some office whose authority 
was limited by law, dian to entrust him with absolute power. 
Bibulus, though Pompey's declared enemy, moved in full se- 
nate, that he should be appointed sole consul : — ^^^For, by that 
means,'' said he, " the commonwealth will either recover from 
her disorder, or, if she must serve, will serve a man of the 
greatest merit." The whole house was surprised at the mo- 
tion; and when Cato rose up, it was expected he would op- 
pose it. A profound silence ensued, and he said, — ^^ He 
should never have been the Erst to propose such an expedient, 
but as it was proposed by another, he thought it advisable to 
embrace it; for he thought any kind of government better 
than anarchy, and knew no man fitter to rule than Pompey, in 
a time of so much trouble." The senate came into his opinion, 
and a decree was issued, that Pompey should be appointed 
sole consul ; and that if he should have need of a colleague, 
he might choose one himself, provided it were not before the 
expiration of two months. 

• In the year of Rome 700. ,Such corruptioQ now prevailed among the 
Romans, that candidates for the curule offices brought their money opemy to 
the Dlace of election, where they distributed it, without blushing, among the 
heads of factions; and those who received it, employed force and violence in 
favour of those persons who paid them : so that scarce anv office wis disposed 
of but what had been disputed with the sword, and cost the Ures of many citi- 
zens. 

VOL. HI.- S 
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Pompey being declared sole consul by the Interexy Sulpkius 
made his compliments to Cato, acknowledged himself mnch 
indebted to his support, and desired his assistance and advice 
in the cabinet as to the measures to be pursued in his adminis- 
tration. Cato made answer,*—^* That Pompey was not under 
the least obligation to him ; for what he had ssud was not out 
of regard to him, but to his country. If you apply to me,^' 
continued he, ^^ I shall give you my advice in private; if not, 
I shall inform you of my sentiments in public." Such was 
Cato, and the same on all occasions. 

Pompey then went into the city, and married Cornelia, the 
daughter of Metellus Scipio.* She was not a virgin, but a 
widow, having been married, when veiy young, to Publius the 
eon of Craasus, who was lately killed in the Parthian expedi- 
tion. This woman had many charms beside her beauty. She 
was well versed in polite literature : she played upon the lyre, 
and understood geometry; and she had made considerable 
improvements l^ the precepts of philosophy. What is more, 
she had nothing of that petulance and affectation, which such 
studies are apt to produce in women of her age : and her fa- 
ther's family and reputation were unexceptionable. 

Many, however, were displeased with this match, on ac- 
count of the disproportion of years : they thought Cornelia 
would have been more suitable to his son than to him. Those 
that were capable of deeper reflection, thought the concerns of 
the commonwealth neglected, which in a distressful case had 
chosen him for its physician, and confided in him alone. It 
grieved them to see him crowned with garlands, and offering 
sacrifice amidst the festivities of marriage, when he ought to 
have considered his consulship as a public calamity, since it 
would never have been given him in a manner so contrary to 
the laws, had his country been in a prosperous situation. 

His first step was to bring those to account who gained of- 
fices and employments by bribery and corruption, and he made 
laws by which the proceedings in their trials were to be regu- 
lated. In other respects he behaved with great dignity and 
honour ; and restored security, order, and tranquillity^ to Ae 
courts of judicature, by presiding there in person with a band 
of soldiers. But when Scipio, his father-in-law, came to be 
impeached, he sent for the three hundred and sixty judges to 
his house, and desired their assistance. The accuser, seeing 
Scipio conducted out of the forum to his house by the judges 
themselves, dropped the prosecution. This again exposed 
Pompey to censure : but he was censured still more, when, 
after having made a law against encomiums on -persons ac- 
cused, he broke it himself, by appearing for Plancus, and at- 

* The ton of Scipio NuucSy but adopted Into the family of the MettUi. 
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tempting to embellish his character. Cato> who happened to 
be one of the judges, stopped his ears ; declaring, — ^^ It was 
not right for him to hear such embellishments, contrary to the. 
law." Cato, therefore, was objected to and set aside before 
semence was passed. Plancus, however, was condemned by 
the other judges, to the great confusion of Pompey.* 

A few days after, Hypsseus, a man of consular dignity, be- 
iog under a criminal prosecution, watched Pompey's going 
from the bath to supper, and embraced his knees in the most 
suppliant manner. But Pompey passed with disdain, and all 
the answer he gave him was,-— ^^ That his importunities served 
only to spoil his supper." This partial and unequal behaviour 
was justly the object of reproach. But all the rest of his con- 
duct merited praise, and he had the happiness to re-establish 
good order in the commonwealth. He took his father-in-law 
for his colleague the remaining five months. His governments 
were continued to him for four years more, and he was allow- 
ed a thousand talents a«year for the subsistence and pay of his 
troops. 

Caesar's friends laid hold on this occasion to represent, that 
some consideration should be had of him too, and his many 
great and laborious services for his country. They said, he 
certainly deserved either another consulship, or to have the 
term of his commission prolonged ; that he might keep the 
command in the provinces he had conquered, and enjoy, un- 
disturbed, the honours he had wan ; and that no successor 
might rob him of the fruit of hia labours, or the glory of his 
actions. A dispute arising g^pon the affair, Pompey, as if in- 
clined to fence against the odium to which Cssar might be ex- 
posed by this demand, said, he had letters from Cssar, in 
which he declared himself willing to accept a successor, and 
to give up the command in Gaul ; only he thought it reasona- 
ble that he should be permitted, though absent, to stand for 
the consulship.f Cato opposed this with all his force, and in* 
sisted, — ^*' That. Caesar should lay down his arms, and return 
as a private man, if he had any favour to ask of his counti^." 
And as Pompey did not labour the point, but easily acquies- 
ced, it was suspected he had no real friendship for Caesar. This 
appeared more clearly, when he sent for the two legions which 
he had lent him, under pretence of wanting them for the Par- 
thian war. Cssar, though he well knew for what purpose the 
legions were Remanded, sent them home laden with rich pre- 
sents. 

* Cicero, who managed the impeachment, was much delighted with the 
success of his eloquence; as appears from his epistle to Manus, fib. vii. ep.2. 

f There was a law against any absent person's being admitted a candidate ; 
bat Pompey had added a clause, which empowered the people to ezoept any 
man by name from personal atteadance. 
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After this, Pompiiqr had a dangerods illntss at Naples, of 
which, however, he recovered. Praxagoras then advised the 
Neapolitans to oflFer sacrifices to the gods, in gratitude for his 
recovery. The neighbouring cities followed their example ; 
and the humour spreading itself over Italy, there was not a 
town or village which did not solemnize the occasion with fes- 
tivals. No place could afford room for the cronrds that came 
in from all quarters to meet him ; the high roads, the villages, 
the ports, were filled with sacrifices and entertainments. Many 
received him with garlands on their heads, and torches in their 
hands, and, as they conducted him on his way, strewed it widi 
flowers. His returning with such pomp afforded a glorious 
spectacle ; but it is said to have been one of the principal 
causes of the civil war. For the joy he conceived on Uiis 
occasion, added to the high opinion he had of his achievements, 
intoxicated him so far, that bidding adieu to the caution and 
prudence which put his good fortune and the glory of his ac- 
tions upon a sure footing, he gave into the most extravagant 
presuqiption, and even contempt of Caesar ; insomuch, that he 
declared, — ^^ He had no need of arms, or any extraordinary 
preparations against him, since he could pull him down with 
much more ease than he had set him up.'' 

Besides, when Appius returned from Gaul with the legions 
which had been lent to Caesar, he endeavoured to disparage 
the actions of ths^t general, and to represent him ip a mean 
light: — ^*' Pompey," he said,." knew not his own strength, and 
the influence of his name, if he sought any other defence 
against Caesar, upon whoip his oivn forces would turn as soon 
as they saw the former ; such was their hatred of the one, and 
their affection for the other." 

Pompey was so much elated at this account, and his confi- 
dence made him so extremely negligent, that he laughed at 
those who seemed to fear the war. And when they said, that 
if Caesar should advance in a hostile manner to Rome, they 
did not see what forces they had to oppose him, he bade them, 
with an open and smiling countenance, give themselves no 
pain : — ^** For if in Italy," said he, " I do but stamp upon the 
ground, an army will appear." 

Mean time, Caesar was exerting himself greatly. He was 
now at no great distance from Italy, and not only sent his sol- 
diers to vote in the elections, but, by private pecuniary appli- 
cations, corrupted many of the magistrates. P^us the con- 
sul, was of the number, and he had fifteen hundred ulents* 
for changing sides. So were also Curio, one of the tribunes 
of the people, for whom he paid off an immense debt, and 

• 290,625/. sterlinir. With this money he built the ttotely BtuiHca that 

l^fterwards bore his name. 
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Mark Antony^ who, out of friendship for Cario, had stood en- 
gaged with him for the debt. 

It is said, that when one of Caesar's officers, who stood be- 
fore the senate-house, waiting the issue of the debates, was 
informed, that iiity would not give Caesar a longer term in his 
command, he laid liis hand upon his sword, and said, *^ But 
this shall give it." 

Indeed, all the actions and preparations of his general tend- 
ed that way ; though Curio's demands in behalf of Cesar seem- 
ed more plausible. He proposed that either Pompey should 
likewise be obliged to dismiss his forces, or Caesar suiFered to 
keep his : — ^^' If they are both reduced to a private station," 
said he, " they will agree upon reasonable terms ; or, if each 
retains his respective power, they will be satisfied. But he 
who weakens the one, without doing the same by the other, 
must double that force which he fears will subvert the govern- 
ment."* 

Hereupon, Marcellus the consul called Caesar a public rob- 
ber, and insisted that he should be declared an enemy to the 
state, if he'did not lay down his arms. However, Curio, to- 
gether with Antony and Piso, prevailed that a farther inquiry 
should be made into the sense of the senate. He first proposed 
that such as were of opinion,—^* That Csesar should disband 
his army, and Pompey keep his," should draw to one side of 
the house ; and there appeared a majority for that motion. 
Then he proposed, that the number of those should be taken, 
whose sense it was,— ^^ That both should lay down their arms, 
and neither remain in command ;" upon which question, Pom- 
pey had only twenty-two, and Curio all the rest.f > Curio, 
proud of his victory, ran in transports of joy to the assembly 
of the people, who received him with the loudest plaudits, and 
crowned him with flowers. Pompey was not present at the 
debate in the house ; for the commander of an army is not al- 
lowed to enter the city. But Marcellus rose up, and said,— 
^ I will no longer sit to hear the matter canvassed ; but, as I 
see ten legions have already passed the Alps, I will send a 
man to oppose them in behalf of my country." 

Upon this the city went into mourning, as in a time of public 
calamity. Marcellus walked through the y^ww, followed by 
the senate, and when he was in sight of Pompey without the 
gate, he said,— ^* Pompey, I charge you to assist your country ; 
for which purpose you shall make use of the troops you have, 

* Cornelius 8dpio, one of Pompey's friends, remonstrated, that, in tlie pre- 
sent case, a great difference was to be made between the proconm&l of Spain 
and the proconsul of Gaul, since the term of the ibrrner was not expired, 
whereas that of the latter was. 

t Dio, on the contrary, affirms, that, upon this question, the senate were 
almost unanimous for Pompey ; only two voting for Caesar, viz, Marcus Caect- 
lias and Curio. 
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^ and levy what new ones you please." Lentulus, one of the con* 
suls elect for the next year, said the same. Bat when Pompey 
came to make the new levies, some absolutely refused to en- 
list; others gave in their names in small numbers, and with 
no spirit ; and the greatest part cried outy— *^ A peace ! a 
peace !" For Antony, notwithstanding the injunctions of the 
' senate to the contrary, had read a letter of Cssar's to the peo- 
ple, well calculated to gain them. He proposed, that both 
rompey and he should resign their governments, and dismiss 
their forces, and then come and give account of their conduct 
to the people. 

Lentulus, who by this time had entered upon his office, 
would not assemble the senate ; for Cicero, who was now re- 
turned from his government in Cilicia, endeavoured to bring 
about a reconciliation. He proposed, that Cesar should give 
up Gaul, and disband the greatest part of his army ; and, 
keeping only two legions and the province of Illyricum, wait 
for another consulship. As Pompey received this proposal 
very ill, Csesar's friends were persuaded to agree, that he 
should keep only one of those two legions. But Lentulus 
was against it, and Cato cried out,-*-^^ That Pompey was com- 
mitting a second error in suiFering himself to be so imposed 
upon :" the reconciliation, therefore, did not take effect. 

At the same time news was brought, that Csesar had seized 
Ariminum, a considerable city in Italy, and that he was march- 
ing directly towards Rome with all his forces. The last cir- 
cumstance, indeed, was not true. He advanced with only 
three hundred horse and five thousand foot : the rest of his 
forces were on the other side the Alps, and hd^ould not wait 
for them, choosing rather to put his adversaries in confusion 
by a sudden and unexpected attack, than to fight them when 
better prepared. When he came to the river Rubicon, which 
was the boundaiy of his province, he stood silent a long time, 
weighing with himself die greatness of his enterprise. At 
last, like one *who plunges down from the top of a precipice 
into a gulf of immense depth, he silenced his reason, and shut 
his eyes against the danger ; and crying out in the Greek lan- 
guage,—*^ The die is cast,'' he marched over with his army. 

Upon the first report of this at Rome, the city was in greater 
disorder and astonishment than had ever been k^own. The 
senate and the magistrates ran immediately to Pompey. Tul* 
lus* asked him, what forces he had ready for the war : and as 
he hesitated in his answer, and only said at last, in a tone of 
no great assurance,—** That he had the two legions lately sent 
him back by Csesar ; and that out of the new levies he believ- 
ed he should shortly be able to make up a body 6f thirty thou- 

* Lucius Yolcstius Tullui. 
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aaQJoien;^' Tullus exclaimed, — ^'^O Popopey, you have de- 
ceived us !" and gave h as his opinion, that ambassadors 
should immediately be despatched to Cassar. Then one Fa- 
voniusy a man otherwise of no ill character, but who, by an 
insolent brutality, aflPected to imitate the noble ffeedom of 
Cato, bade Pompey, — ^^ Stamp upon the ground, and call forth 
the armies he had promised.'^ 

Pompey bore this ill-timed reproach with great mildness ; 
and when Cato put him in mind of the warnings' he had given> 
him, as to Cesar, from the first, he said, — ^ Cato, indeed^ had 
spoken fmore like a prophet, and A^ had acted more like a 
friend." Cato then advised, that Pompey should not only be 
appointed general, but invested with a discretionary' power ; 
adding that " those who were the authors of great evils, knew 
best how to cure them." So saying, he set out for his province 
of Sicily, and the other great officers departed for theirs. 

Almost all Italy was now in motion, and nothing could be 
more perplexed than the whole face of things. Those who 
lived out of Rome, fled to it from all quarters, and those who 
lived in it, abandoned it as fast. These saw that in such a 
tempestuous and disorderly state of affairs, the well-disposed 
part of the city wanted . strength ; and that the ill-disposed 
t^ere so refractory, that they could not be managed by the ma- 
gistrates. The terrors of the people could not be removed, 
and no one would suffer Pompey to lay a plan of action for 
himself. According to the passion wherewith each was actu- 
ated, whether fear, sorrow, or doubt, they endeavoured to in- 
spire him with the same ; insomuch, that he adopted different 
measures the steie day. He could gain no certain intelligence 
of the enemy's motions, because every man brought him the 
report he happened to take up, and was angry if it did not meet 
with credit. 

Pompey, at last, caused it to be declared by an edict in form, 
that the commonwealth was in danger, and no peace to be ex- 
pected."^ After which, he signified, diat he should look upon 
those who remained in the city as the partizans.of Csesar ; and 
then quitted it in the dusk of the evening. The consuls also 
fled, without offering the sacrifices which their customs re- 
quired before a war. However, in this great extremity, Pom- 
ey could not but be considered as happy in Ae affections of 
is countrymen. Though many blamed the war, there was 
not a man who hated the general. Nay, the number of those 



hi 



* The Latin word ^umuliut, which Plutarch has rendered T<ifa^», is a very 
incomprehensive one. The Romans did not care to call the commotions 
which happened among them, or near them, before direct hostilities were 
commenced, by the name of war; tiiey distinguished them by the name of 

iumuUus. 
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who followed him out of attachmept to his person, was greatet 
than that of the adventurers in the Jause of liberty. 

A few days after, Cxsar arrived at Rome. When he was 
in possession of the city, he behaved with great moderation 
in many respects, and composed, in a good measure, the minds 
of its remaining inhabitants. Only when Metellus, one of the 
tribunes of the people, forbade him to touch the money in the 
public treasury, he threatened him with 'death, adding an ex- 
pression more terrible than the threat itself, — ^ That it was 
easier for him to do it than to say it." Metellus being thus 
frightened oiF, Caesar took what sums he wanted, and then went 
in pursuit of Pompey ; hastening to drive him out of Italy be> 
fore his forces could arrive from Spain. 

Pompey, who was master of Brundusium, and had a suffi- 
cient number of transports, desired the consuls to embark 
without loss of time, and sent them before him with thirt) 
cohorts to D}'rrhachium. At the same time, he sent his father- 
in-law Scipio, and his son Cnseus, into Syria to provide ships 
of war. He had well secured the gates of the city, and planted 
the lightest of his slingers and archers upon the walls ; and 
having now ordered the Brundusians to ke^p within deors, he 
caused a number of trenches to be cut, and sharp stakes to 
be driven into them, and then covered with earth, in all the 
streets except two whichjled down to the sea. In three days all 
his other troops were embarked without interruption, and then 
he suddenly gave the signal to those who guarded the walls ; 
in consequence of which,| they ran swiftly down to the har- 
bour, and got on board. Thus having his whole complement, 
he set sail and crossed the sea to Dyrrhachium. 

When Csesar came and saw the walls left destitute of de- 
fence,* he concluded that Pompey had taken to flight, and in 
his eagerness to pursue, would certainly have fallen upon the 
sharp stakes in the trenches, had not the Brundusians informed 
him of them. He then avoided the streets,f and took a cir- 
cuit round the town, by which he discovered, that all the 
vessels were set out, except two that had not many soldiers 
aboard. 

This manoeuvre of Pompey was commonly reckoned among 
the greatest acts of generalship. Caesar, however, could not 
help wondering that his adversary, who was in possession of 
a fortified town, and expected his forces from Spain, and, at 

• Cxsar besiegped the place nine days ; during^ which he not only invested 
it on the land side, but undertook to shut up the port by a ttaccado of his own 
invention. However, before the work could be completed, Pompey made hia 
escape. 

t#wK«Trc^f»r -m «xif, kxj mwaa mi$Mr?, perhaps means,^<* That he avoided 
the principal streets, and came, by many windinga and tuminips, to the haven. 
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the same time, was master of the sea, should give up Italy in 
such a manner. Cicero* too, blamed him for imitating the 
conduct of Themistocles, rather than that of Pericles, when the 
posture of his affairs more resembled the circumstances of the 
latter. On the other hand, the steps which Caesar took, showed 
he was afraid of having the war drawn out to any length : for 
having taken Numerius,t a friend of Pompey's, he had sent 
him to Brundusium, with oiFers of coming to an accommoda- 
tion upon reasonable terms. But Numerius, instead of re- 
turning with an answA, sailed away with Pompey. 

Caesar thus made himself master of all Italy in sixty days, 
without the least bloodshed, and he would have been glad to 
have gone immediately in pursuit of Pompey. But as he was 
in want of shipping, he gave up that design for the present, and 
marched to Spain, with an intent to gain the forces there. 

In the mean time, Pompey assembled a great army ; and at 
sea he was altogether invincible t for he had five hundred 
ships of war, and the number of his lighter vessels was still 
greater. As for his land forces, he had seven thousand horse, 
the . flower of Rome and Italy,:}: all men of family, fortune, 
and courage. His infantry, though numerous, was a mixture 
of raw undisciplined soldiers. He, therefore exercised them 
during his stay at Beroea, where he wm» by no means idle, but 
went through all the exercises of a soldier, as if he had been in 
the flower of his age. It inspired his troops with new cou- 
rage, when they saw Pompey the Great, at the age of fifty^eight, 
going through the whole military discipline, in heavy armour, 
on ibot ; and then mounting his horse, drawing his swprd with 
ease, when at full speed, and as dexterously sheathing it again. 
As to the javelin, he threw it not only With great exactness, 
but with such force, that few of the young men could dai;! it to 
a greater distance. 

Many kings and princes repaired to his camp, and the num- 
ber of Roman officers who had commanded armies was so great, 
that it was suflicient to make up a complete senate. Labienus,^ 

• Ep. to Atticus, vii. 11. 

f Cxsar calls him Cn. Magim. He wai master of Pompey's Board of 
Works. 

t Cxsar, on the contrary, says, that this body of horse was almost entirely 
composed of strang^ers : — " There were six hundred Galatians, five hundred 
CappadocianSj as many Thracians^ two hundred Macedonians, five hundred 
Gauls or Germans, eight hundred raised out of his own estates, or out of his 
own retinue;" and so of the rest, whom he pai'ticularly mentions, and tells us 
to what countries thdy belonged. 

§ It seemed very strang-e, says Dio, tliat Labienus should abandon Caesar, 
who had loaded hi||i wl^h honours, and given Iiim tlic command of all the forces 
on the other side of tli . Alps, while he was at Pome. But he gives this rea- 
son for it : — " Labienus, elated witli his immerjse wealth, and proud of his 
preferments, forgot himself to such a degree,, as to assai.ne a character very 
unbecoming a person in his circumstances. He was even for putting himidf 
VOL. IIJ. T 
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who had been honoured with CaBsar's friendship, and served 
nnder him in Gaul, now joined Poropcy. Even Brutus, the 
aon of that Brutus who was killed by him, not very fairly in 
the Cisalpine Gaul.^^ a man of spirit, who had never spok^i 
to Pompey before, because he considered him as the murderer 
of his father, now ranged himself under his banners, as the 
defender of the liberties <^ his country. Cicero, too, diough he 
had written and advised otherwise, was ashamed not to ap- 
pear in the number of those who hazarded their lives for 
Rome. Tidius Seietius, though extremely old, and maimed of 
one leg, repaired, among the rest, to his standard in Macedo- 
nia ; and though others only laughed at the poor appearance 
he made, Pompey no sooner cast his eyes upon him than he 
rose up and ran to meet him ; considering it as a great proof 
of the justice of his cause, that, in spite of age and weakness, 
persons should come and seek danger wilb him, rather than 
stay at home in safety. 

But after Pompey had assembled his senate, and, at the mo- 
tion of Cato, a decree was made^ — ^ That no Roman should 
be killed except in battle, nor any city that was subject to the 
Romans be plundered," Pompey's party gained ground daily. 
Those who lived at too great a distance, or were too weak to 
take a share in the war, interested themselves in the xause as 
much as they w^re able, and, with words at leastt, contended for 
it \ looking upon.^ tho^ as enemies both to the gods and men, 
who did not wish that Pompey might conquer. 

Not but that Ceesar made a merciful use of his victories. 
He had lately made himself master of P^mipey's , forces ia 
Spain, and though it was not without a battle, he dismissed the 
officers, and incorporated the troops with his own. After this 
he passed the Alps again, and marched through Italy to Brun- 
dusium, where he arrived .at the time of the winter solstice. 
There he crossed the sea, and landed at Oricum : from whence 
he despatched Vibullius,! one of Pompey's friends, whom he 
had brought prisoner thither, with proposals of a conference 
between him and Pompey,, ** in which they shoul^ agree to dis- 

upon an equality vith Caesar, who thereupon ^ew cool towards him, and 
treated him with some reserve, which Lableuus resentedjand went over to 
Pompey." 

* The former English translator renders this Galaiia, He^ ought to have 
remembered, ihat this Brutus was killed by Geminius, in a village near the 
Po, by Pompey's order, after he had accepted his submission, if not promiged 
him his Y^fe, The autliors of the Universal History hare copied the error. 

fin the printed text it is Jubiut ,- hut one of the manuscripts gives us Vidul- 
Uut, which is the mmie he has in Cietar^t Com, lib. iii. Vibullias Rufus 
travelled night and day, without allowing himself any r#t, till he reached 
Pompey'^8 camp, who had not yet received advice of Cesar's arrival, but was 
ho sooner informed of the taking of Oricum and Apollonia, than he immedr- 
ately decamped, and by long marches reached Oricum before Cxsar. 
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Wad dieir armies within three days, renew their friendsHip; 
confirm it with solemn' oaths, and then both return to Italy." - 

Pompey took this overture for another snare^ and therefmni 
drew down in haste to the sea, and secured all the forts and 
places of strength for land-forces, as well as all the ports and 
other commodious stations for shipping ; so that there was not 
a wind that blew, which did not bring him either provisions^ 
or troops, or money. On the other hand, Caesar was reduced 
to such straitSf both by sea and land, that he waa-under the 
necessity of seeking a battle. Accordingly he attacked. Pom- 
pey's entrenchments^ and bade him defiance daily. In moet of 
these attacks and skiitnishes he had the advantage ; but one 
day he was in danger of losing his whale army. Pompey 
fought with so much valour, that he put Cesar's whole detach* 
ment to flight, after having killed two thousand of them upon 
thcf spot; but was either unable or afraid to pursue his blow, 
and enter their camp with them. Caesar said to his friends on 
the occasion.^ — ^*'This day the victory had been the enemy's, 
had their general known how to conquer."* 

Pompey's troops, elated With this success, were in great haste 
to'con^ to a decisive battle. Nay, Pompey himself seemed to 
give into their opinions, by writing to the kings, the generals, 
and cities, in his interest, in the style of a conqueror. Yet all 
this while he dreaded the issue of a general action ; believing 
it much better, by length of time, by faoHn^ and fatigue, to 
tire out men who had been ever invincible in arms, and long 
accustomed to conquer when they fought together. Besides, 
he knew the infirmities of age had made them unfit for the 
otiier operations of war, for long martSies and countermarches, 
for digging trenches, and building forts ; and that, therefore, 
they wished for nothing so much as a batde. Pompey, with 
all these arguments, found it no easy matter to keep his army 
quiet. 

After this last engagement, Caesar was in such want of pro* 
visions, that he was forced to decamp, and he took his way > 
through Athamania to Thessaly. This added so much to the 
high opinion Pompey's soldiers had of themselves, that it was 
impossible to keep it within bounds. They cried out with one 
voice, — ^ Caesar is fled," ■ Sonie called vnpon the general to 
pursue, some to pass over to Italy ; others sent their friends' 

' * Yetit may be obfterv«d, indolence of Pompey, that as his troops wpre raw 
and inexperienced, it was not amiss to try them in many skimyshes and lig^bt 
attacks, before he hazarded a general engagement with an army (^ veterans, 
lian J instances of that kind might be p^ucedfrom the conduct of the ablest 
generals. And we are persuaded, that if Pompey had attempted to force 
Caesar's camp, he would have been repulsed with loss and disgrace... Pom- 
pey's greatest error seems to have been his suffering himself to be brought 
to an action at last, by the importunity of his officers and soldiers, against his 
lietter judgmeat. 
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and servants to Rome, to engage houses near the forum^ for 
the convenience of soliciting the great offices of state ; and 
not a few went of their own accord to Cornelia, who had been 
privately lodged in Lesbos, to congratulate her upon the con- 
clusion of the war. 

On this great emergency, a council of war was called ; in 
which Afranius gave it as his opinion, — ^^ That they ought im- 
mediately to regain Italy, for that was the great prize aimed 
at in the war. Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, Spain, and both the 
Gauls, would soon submit to diose who were masters there. 
What should affect Pompey still more, was, that his native 
country, just by, stretched out her hands to him as a suppliant; 
and it could not be consistent with his honour to let her remain 
under such indignities, and in so disgraceful a vassalage to 
the slaves and flatterers of tyrants." But Pompey thought it 
would neither be for his reputation to fly a second time from 
Caesar, and again to be pursued, when fortune put it in his 

Sower to pursue ; nor agreeable to the laws of piety, to leave 
is father-in-law Scipio, and many other persons of consular 
dignity, in Greece, and Thessaly, a prey to Caesar, with all 
their treasures and forces. As for Rome, he should take the 
best care of her, by fixing the scene of war at the greatest dis- 
tance from her ; that, without feeling its calamities, or perhaps 
hearing the report of them, she might quietly wait for the con- 
queror. 

This opinion prevailing, he set out in pursuit of Caesar, with 
a resolution not to hazard a battle, but to keep near enough 
to hold him, as it were besieged, and to wear him out with 
famine. This he thought the best method he could take ; and 
a report was^ moreover, brought him, of its being whispered 
among the equestrian order, — ^^ That as soon as they had taken 
off Cssar, they could do nothing better than take off him too." 
Some say, this was the reason why he did not employ Cato in 
any service of importance, but, upon his march against Caesar, 
sent him to the sea coast to take care of the baggage, lest, after 
he had destroyed Csesar, Cato should soon oblige him to I^y 
down his commission. 

While he thus softly followed the enemy's steps, a complaint 
was raised against him, and urged with much clamour, that he 
was not exercising his generalship upon Caesar, but upon the 
senate, and the whole commonwealth, in order that he might 
for ever keep the command in his hands, and have those for 
his guards and servants who had a right to govern the world. 
Domitius iEnobarbus, to increase the odium^ always called him 
Agamemnon, or king of kings. Favonius piqued him no less 
with a jest, than others bv their unseasonablll severity : he 
went about crying, — " My friends, we shall eat no figs in Tus- 
pvilum this year." And Lucius Afranius, who lost the forces 
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in Spain, and was accused of having betrayed them into the 
enemy's hands, now when he saw Pompey avoid a battle^ said, 
— ^ He was surprised that his accusers should make any diffi- 
culty of fighting that merchant (as they called him), who traf- 
ficked for provmces.'* 

These, and many o^er like sallies of ridicule, had such an 
effect upon Pompey, who was ambitious of being spoken well 
of by the world, and had too much deference for the opinions 
of his friends, that he gave up his own better judgment, to fol- 
low them in the career of their false hopes and prospects ; a 
thing which would have been unpardonable in the pilot or 
master of a ship, much more in the commander-in-chief of so 
many nations and such nunaerous armies. He had often com- 
mended the physician who gives no indulgence to the whim- 
sical longings of his patients f and yet he humoured the sickly 
cravings of his army, and was afraid to give them pain, thougn 
necessary for the preservation of their life and being. For who 
can say that army was in a sound and healthy state, when some 
of the ofiicera went about the camp canvassing for the offices 
of consul and praetor; and others, namely, Spinther, Domjtius, 
and Scipio, were engaged in quarrels and cabals about Cssar's 
high-priesthood, as if their adversary had been only a Tigranes, 
a king of Armenia, or a prince of the Nabathxans ; and not 
that Caesar, and that army, who had stormed a thousand cities, 
subdued above three hundred nations, gained numberless bat- 
tles of the Germans and Gauls^ taken a million of prisoners^ 
and killed as many fairly in the field ^ Notwithstanding all this, 
they continued loud and tumultuous in their demands of a 
battle, and when they came to the plains of Pharsalia, forced 
Pompey to call a council of war. Labienus, who had the com- 
mand of the cavalry, rose up first, and took an oath,—** That 
he would not return from the battle, till he had put the enemy 
to flight." All the other officers swore the same. 

The night following Pompey had this dream:*— He thought 
** he entered his own theatre, and was received with loud plau- 
dits : after which, he adorned the temple of Venus the Victo- 
rious with many spoils." This vision, on one side, encouraged 
him, and on another, alarmed him. He was afraid that Caesar, 
who was a descendant of Venus, would be aggrandized at his 
expense. Besides, a panicf fear ran through the camp, the 

* At noz felicis Magno pars ultima vitc 
SoUicitoa vana decepit imagine somnos. 
Nam Pompeiani visus sibi sede theatri 
Inmimeram effigiem Romans cernere plebis, 
AttoUique suum Ixtis ad aidera nomeu 
Vbcibus, et plausu cuneos cerrare sonantes. Znuan, lib . vii . 
f Panic feara were so called, from the terror which the god Pan is said to 
have struck the enemies of Greece with at the battle of Marathon. 
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Boise of which awaked faim . And about tbe nunnmg watch, ever 
Caesar's camp, where every thing was perfectly quiet, there sud- 
denly appeared a great light, from which a stream of fire issued, 
in the K>rm of a torch, and fell upon that of Pompey. Cxsar 
himself says, he saw it as he was going His rounds. 

CaBsar was preparing, at break of day, to march toScotusa;* 
his soldiers were striking their tents, and the servants, and 
beasts of burden, were already in motion, when his scouts 
brought intelligence that they had seen arms handed about in 
the enemy's camp, and perceived a noiae and bustle^ whi^h in- 
dicated an approaching battle. After these, others came and as- 
sured hiq^ that the first ranks were drawn up. 

Upon this Cxsar said, — ^'^ The long-wished day is come, on 
which we shall fight with men, and not with want and famine." 
Then he immediately ordered the red mantle to be put up 
before his pavilion, which, among the Romans, is the signal of 
a battle, l^e soldiers no sooner^beheld it than they left their 
tents as they were, and ran to anus witfi loud ^outs, and 
every expression of joy. And when the officers began to put 
them in order of battle, eajch man fell into his prober rank as 
quietly, and with as much skill and ease, as a chorus in a tra* 

Pompe)rt plaged himself in his right wing, over against An- 
tony ; and his father-in-law, Scipio, in the centre, opposite 
Domitius Calvinus. His left wing was commanded by Lucius 

* n^o ^xoTvc, in the printed text is evidently a corruption. A^ anonymouB 
manuscript pves us «-foc iKoru^Ai. Scotusa was a city of Thessaly. Caesar 
was persuaded that Pompey would not come to action, and therefore chose 
to march in search of provisions, as well as to harass the enemy wkh frequent 
movements, and to watch his opportunity, in some of those movements, to fidl 
upon them. , 

f It is somewhat surprising, that the account which Caesar himself has left 
us of this memorable battle should meet with contradiction. Tet so it is; 
Plutarch differs widely from him» and Appian from both. According to Caesar 
{Bell. CiidL lib. iii.), Pompey was on the left, with the two lej^ons which Cae. 
sar had returned him at the begtnnin|^ of the war. Scipio, Pompey's fatber-iii- 
law, was in the centre, with the legions he had brought from Syria, and the 
reinforcements sent by several kings and sUtes of Asia. l*be Cilician legion, 
and some cohorts which had served in Spain, were in the right, under the 
command of Afranius. As Pompey^s right wing was covered by the Enipeu^ 
he strengthened the left with me seven thousand horse, as well as with the 
sUngers and archers. The whole army, consisting of forty-fire thousand men, 
was drawn up in three lines, with very little spaces between them. In con- 
formity to this disposition, Caesar's army was drawn up in the following order: 
<^The tenth legion, which had on all occanions signalized itself above the rest, 
was placed in the right wing, and the ninth in the left; but as the latter had 
been conuderably weakened in the action at Dyrrbachium, the eighth lefioa 
was posted so near it as to be able to support and reinforce it upon occasion. 
The rest of Caesar's forces filled^up the spaces between the two wings. Mark 
Antony commanded the left wing, Sylla the ri^ht, and Cneius Domitius Calvi- 
nus the main body. As fbr Caesar, he posted himself on Uie right, over against 
Pompey, that he might Jiave him always in sight. 
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Domitius, and supportad by the cavalry ; for they were almost 
all -ranged on that side, in order to break in upon Ccesar, and 
cut oiF the tenth legion, which was accounted the bravest in 
his army, and in which he used to fight in person. Cesar, 
seeing the enemy's left wing so well guarded with *horse, and 
fearing the excellence of their armour, sent for a detachment 
of six cohorts from the body of reserve, Mid placed them be- 
hind the tenth legion, with orders not to stir before the attack, 
lest ^^iey should be discovered by the enemy ; but when the 
enemy's cavalry had charged, to make up through the foremost 
ranks, and then not to dischatge their javelins at a distance, 
as brave men generally do in their eagerness to come to sword 
in hand ; but to reserve them till they came to close fighting, 
and push them upwards into the eyes and faces of the enemy: 
— ** For those fair young dancers," said he, ^' will never stand 
the steel aimed at their eyes, but will fly to save their hand- 
some faces." J . 
- While Caesar was thus employed, Pompey took a view on 
horseback of the order of both armies ; and finding that the 
enemy kept titeir ranks with they utmost exactness, and quietly 
^vaited for the signal of battle, while his own n\eny./orwaqt 
of experience, were iluctuatin(g and unsteady, he was afraid 
they would be broken on the first .onset; . He therefore com* 
manded the vanguard to stand 1&rm in the ranks,f and in that 
close order to receive the^nemy's charge, Cssar condemned 
this measure, as not only tending^ to lessen the ^vigour of the 
blows, whlph is always greatest in the assailants, but also to 
damp the fire and spirits of the men ; ^ereas thps^ who- ad- 
vance with impettlQsity, and animate each other with shouts, 
are filled with an enthi;3iastic valour and superior ardour. 

Csaar's army consisted of twenty-two thousand men, and 
Pompt^y -s was something more than twice that number. When 
the signal was given on both sides, and the trumpets sounded 
a charge, each common man attended only to his own concern. 
But son^e of thb principal Romans and Greeks, who only stood 
and looked on when the dreadful moment of action approached, 
could not help considering to what the avarice and ambition 
of two men had brought the Roman empire. . The same arras 
on both sides, the troops marshalled in the same manner, the 
same standards ; in short, the strength and fl^ower of one and 
the same city turned upon itself ! What could be a stronger 
proof of the blindness and infatuation of human nature, when 
carried away by its passions? Had they been willing to enjoy 
the fruits of their labours in peace and tranquillity, the greatest 

* Vide Cat. ubi supra. 

Thiiy however, must be said in eicuse for Pompey, that spends of great 
fame and experience hare aemetUnei done aa he did. 
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and best ptrt of the world was their own. Or, if they must 
have indulged their thirst of victories and triumphs, the Par- 
thians and Germans were yet to be subdued ; Scythia and 
India yet remained ; together with a very plausible colour for 
the lust of new acquisitions, the pretence of civilizing barba- 
rians. And what Scythian horse, what Parthian arrows^ what 
Indian treasures, could have resisted seventy thousand Rod- 
mans, led on by Pompey and Caesar, with whose names those 
nations had long been acquainted ? into such a variety of wild 
and savage countries had these two generals carried their vic- 
torious arms ! Whereas now they stood threatening each other 
with destruction ; not sparing even their own glory, though to 
it they sacrificed their country, but prepared, one of them, to 
lose the reputadon of being invincible, which hitherto they 
had both maintained. So that the alliance which they had 
contracte4 by Pompey^s marriage to Julia, was from the first 
only an artful expedient ; and her charms were to form a self- 
interested compact, instead of being the pledge of a sincere 
friendship. 

The plain of Pharsalia was now covered with men, and 
horses, and arms ; and the signal of battle being given on both 
sides, the first on Caesar's side who advanced to the charge 
was Caius Crastinus,* who commanded a corps of a hundred 
and twenty men, and was determined to make good his pro- 
mise to his general. He was the first man Caesar saw when 
he went out of the trenches in the morning ; and upon Caesar's 
asking him what he thought of the battle, he stretched out his 
hand, and answered in a cheerful tone,— ^^ You will gain a 
glorious victory, and I shall have your praise diis day, either 
alive or dead." In pursuance of this promise, he advanced 
the foremost, and many following to support him, he charged 
into the midst of the enemy. They soon took to their swords, 
and numbers were slain; but as Crastinus was making his 
way forward, and cutting down all before him, one of Com- 
pey's men stood to receive him, and pushed his sword in at 
his mouth with such force that it went through the nape of his 
neck. Crastinus thus killed, the fight was maintained with 
equal advantage on both sides. 

Pompey did not immediartely bring on his right wing, but 
often directed his eyes to the left, and lost time in waiting to 
see what execution nis cavalry would do there. Mean while, 
fhey had extended their squadrons to surround Cssar, and 
prepared to drive the few horse he had placed in front back 
upon the foot. At that instant Caesar gave the signal; upon 

* So Cesar calb hiirf. Hif Dime in Plutarch it Craatiwuu^ in Appian 
Crtutinw, 
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which his cavalry retreated a little ;* and the six cohorts, which 
consisted of three thousand men, and had been placed behind 
the tenth legion, advanced to surround Pdmpey's cavalry; 
and coining close up ^to them, raised the points of their jave- 
lins, as they had been taught, and aimed them at the face.f 
Their adversaries, who were not experienced in any kind of 
fighting, and had not the least previous idea of this, could not 
parry or endure the blows upon their faces, but turned their 
backs, or covered their eyes with their hands, and soon fled 
with great dishonour. Cssar's men took no care to pursue 
them, but turned their force upon the enemy's infantry, par* 
ticularly upon that wing which, now stripped of its horse, lay 
open * to the attack on all sides. The six cohorts, therefore, 
took them in flank, while the tenth legion charged them in 
front';, and they who had hoped to surround the enemy, and 
now, instead of that, saw themselves surrounded, made but a 
short resistance, and then took to a precipitate flight. 

By the great dust that was raised, Pompey conjectured the 
fate of his cavalry; and it is hard to say what passed in his 
mind at that moment. He appeared like a man moon-struck 
and distracted; and without considering that he was Pomp&y 
th« Gr^at, or speaking to any one, he quitted the ranks, and 
retired step by step towards his camp ; — a scene which cannot 
be better painted wan in these verses of Homer '4 — 

But partial Jove, espousing Hector's part. 
Shot bea^'n-bred horror through the Grecian's heart ; 
ConAis'd, unnerv'd in Hector's presence grown, 
^ Amaz'd be stood, with terrors not his own. 

Cerbis broad back his moony shield he threw. 

And glaring round by tardy steps withdrew. Pope, 

In this condition he entered his tent, where he sat down, 
and uttered not a word, till at last, upon finding that some of 
the enemy entered the camp with the fugitives, he said,—- 
** What ! into my camp too !" After this short exclamation, he 
rose up, and dressing himself in a manner suitable to hi^ for- 
tune, privately withdrew. $ All the other legions fled; and a 

• Ai /i tsrsfnTttyfatau cvufai v^t rtn wxXMrn WiS'^ifAWsu^ r^ia^ojci cai^f 
tnrvTUt^Hfft tut 9roK§/uui(s. 

Amiot and Dacier translate this passage as we have done ; though with a 
comma after xvufMntf it may possibly bear the sense which the LaUn and the 
former English translator have given it ; namely, that they were placed there 
to prevent the tenth legion from being surrounded; but that does not appear 
to be a natural construction. 

f «Afi/M, feri faciem. 

% III the eleventh book of the Iliad, where he is speaking of the flight of 
Ajax before Hector. 

§ Caesar tells us, that the cohorts appointed to defend the camp made a 
vigorous resistance ; but being at length overpowered, fled to a neighbouring 
mountaui, where he resolved to invest them. But before he had finished his 
VOL, III. U 
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great slaughter was made in the camp, of the servants and 
others who had the care of the tents. But Asinius Polio, who 
then fought on Caesar^s side, assures us, that of the regular 
troops there were not above six thousand men killed.'ii' 

Upon the taking of the camp, there was a spectacle which 
showed, in strong colours, the vanity and folly of Pcnnpey's 
troops. All the tents were crowned with mjrrtle ; the beds 
were strewed with flowers ; the tables covered with cups, and 
bowls of wine set out. In short, every thing had the appear- 
ance of preparations for feasts and sacrifices, rather than for 
men going out to battle. To such a degree had their vain 
hopes corrupted them, and with such a senseless confidence 
they took the field ! 

When Pompey had got at a little distance from the camp, 
he quitted his horse. He had very few people about liim ; 
aitkd, as he saw he was not pursued, he went softly on, wrapt 
up in such thoughts as we may suppose a man to have, who 
had been used for thirty-four years to conquer and carry all 
before him, and now in his old age first came to know what it 
was to be defeated and to fly. We may easily conjecture what 
his thoughts must be, when in one short hour he had lost the 
glory and the power which had been growing up amidst so 
many wars and conflicts ; and he who was lately guarded widi 
such armies of horse and foot, and such great and powerful 
fleets, was reduced to so mean and contemptible an equipage, 
that bis enemies, who were in search of him, could not know 
him. 

He passed by Larissa, and came to Tempe, where, burning 
with thirst, he threw himself upon his face, and drank out of 
the river; after which he passed thrcugh the valley, and went 
down ta the sea-coasC. There he spent the remainder of the 
night in a poor fisherman's cabin. Next morning, about break 
of day, he went on board a small river boat, taking with him 
such of his company as were freemen. The slaves he dis- 
missed, bidding them go to Csesar, and fear nothing. 

As he was coasting along, he saw a ship of burden just ready 

fines^ want of water obliged them to abandon that post, and retire towanls 
Larissa. Caesar pursued the fugitives at the head of four legions, (not of the 
fourth legion, as the authors of the Universal History erroneously say,) and 
after six miles march came up with them. But they not daring to engage 
troops flushed with victory, fled for refuge to a high hill, the foot of which 
was watered b)r a little river. Though Cxsar's men were quite spent, and 
ready to faint with the excessive heat and the fatigue of the whole day, yet, by 
kis obliging manner, he prevailed upon them to cut off the conveni*ncy of the 
water from the enemy by a tl^nch. Hereupon the unfortunate fugitives came 
to a capitulation, threw down their arms, and implored the clemency of the 
conqueror. This they aU did, except some senators, who, as it was now night, 
escaped in the dark. Vide Ca$, Bell, Civil. Iiv. iii. c. 80. 

• Casar says, that in all there were fifteen thousand killed, and twenty-four 
thousand taken prisoners. 
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to sail, the master of which was Peticius, a Rom^n cidzen, 
who, though not acquainted with Pompey, knew him hy sight. 
It happened that this man, the nig^t before, dreamed he saw 
Pompey come and talk to him, not in the figure he had for- 
merly known htm, but in mean and melancholy circumstances. 
He was giving the passengers an account of his dream, as per* 
sons, who have a great deal of time upon their hands, love to 
discourse about such matters; when, on a sudden, one of the 
mariners told him, he saw a litde boat rowing up to him fron^ 
the land, and the crew making signs, by shaking their gar- 
ments, and stretching out their hands. ^Upon this Peticius 
stood up, and could distinguish Pompey among them, in the 
same form as he had seen him in his dream. Then beating 
his head for sorrow, he ordered the seamen to let down the 
ship's boat, and held out his hand to Pompey to invite him on 
board : for, by his dress, he perceived his change of fortune. 
Therefore, without waiting for any farther a]^lication, he took 
him up, and such of his companions as he thought proper, and 
tlien hoisted sail. The persons Pompey took with him were 
the two Lentuli and Favonius ; and a little after, they saw 
king Deiotarus beckoning to them with great earnestness from 
the shore, and took him up likewise. The master of the ship 
provided them the best suji{>er he $;ould; and when it was 
almost ready, Pompey, for want of a servant, was going to 
wash himself, but Favonius seeing it, stepped up, and both 
washed and anointed him. All the time he was on board, he 
continued to wait upon him in all the offices of a servant, even 
to the washing of his feet and providing his supper ; insomuch, 
that one who saw the unaffected simplicity and sincere attach* 
ment with which Favpnius performed these offices, cried out, 

' The generous mind adds dignity 

To eTcry act, and nothing misbecomes it 

Pompey, in the course of his voyage, sailed by Amphipolis, 
and from thence steered for Mitylene, to take up Cornelia and 
his son. As soon as he reached the island, he sent a messen- 
ger to the town, with news far different from what Cornelia 
expected. For, by the flattering accounts which many officious 
persons had given her, she understood that the* dispute was 
decided at Dyrrhachium ; and that nothing but the pursuit of 
Csesar remained to be attended to. The messenger finding 
her possessed with such hopes, had not power to make the 
usual salutations ; but expressing the greatness of Pompey's 
misfortunes by his tears rather than words, only told her,-— 
^^ She must make haste, if she had a mind to see Pompey with 
one ship only, and that not his own." 

At this news Cornelia threw herself upon the ground, where 
she lay a long time insensible and speechless. At last, coming 
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to herself, she perceived there was no time to be lost ia tears and 
lamentations, and, therefore, hastened through the town to the 
sea. Pompey ran to meet her, and received her to his arms 
as she was just going to fall. While she hung upon his neck, 
she thus addressed him :— " I see, my dear husband, your pre- 
sent unhappy condition is the effect of my ill fortune, and not 
yours. Alas ! how are you reduced to one poor vessel, who, 
before your marriage with Cornelia, traversed this sea with 
five hundred galleys ? Why did you come to sec me, and not 
rather leave me to my evil destiny, who have loaded you too 
with such a weight of calamities ? How happy had it been 
for me to have died before I heard that Publius, my first hus- 
band, was killed by the Parthians ; How wise, had I followed 
him to the grave, as I once intended ? What have I lived for 
since, but to bring misfortunes upon Pompey the Great?''* 

Sdch, we are assured, was the speech of Cornelia; and 
Pompey answered : — ^^ Till this moment, Cornelia, you have 
experienced nothing but the smiles of fortune ; and it was she 
who deceived you, because she staid with me longer than she 
commonly does with her favourites. But, fated as we are, we 
must bear this reverse, and make another trial of her ; for it 
is no more improbable, that we may emerge from this poor 
condition, and rise to great things again, than it was that we 
should fall from great things into this poor condition." 

Cornelia then sent to the city for her most valuable movea- 
bles, and her servants. The people of Mitylene came to pay 
their respects to Pompey, and to mvite him to their cit5^ But 
he refused to go, and bade them surrender themselves to the 
conqueror without fear ;— " For Caesar," he told them, *' had 
great clemency." After this he turned to Cratippus the phi- 
losopher, who was come from the town to see him, and began 
to complain a little of Providence, and express some doubts 
conceming'it. Cratippus made some concessions, and, turning 
the discourse, encouraged him to hope better things, that he 
might not give him pain, by an unseasonable opposition to his 
arguments ; else he might have answered his objections against 
Providence, by showing, that the state, and indeed the consti- 
tution was in such disorder, that it was necessary it should be 
changed into a monarch)'. Or this one question would have 
silenced him, — " How do we know, Pompey, that if you had 
conquered, you would have made a better use of your good 

* Cornelia is represented by Lucan, too, as imputing the misfortunes of 
Pompey to her alliance with him ; and it seems, from one part of her speech 
on this occasion, that she should have been g^ven to Caesar:— 
O utinam tlialamos invisi Caesaris issem ! . 
If there were any thing in this, it might have been a material cause of the 
quarrel between Cstsar and Pompey, as the latter, by means of this alliance, 
must have strengthened himself with the Crassian interest: for Cornelia was 
the relict oT Publius Crassus, the son of Marcus Crassus^ 
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fortune than Caesar ?'^ But we must leare the determinations 
of heaven to its superior wisdom. 

As soon as his wife and his friends were embarked, he set . 
sul, and continued his course, without touching at any port, 
except for water and provisions, till he came to Attalia, a city 
of Pamphylia. , There he was joined by some Cilician galleys ; 
and besides picking up a number of soldiers, he found in a 
little time sixty senators about him. When he was informed 
that his fleet was still entire, and that Cato was gone to Africa 
with a considerable body of men, which he had collected after 
their flight, he lamented to his friends his great error in suffer* . 
iDg himself to be forced into an engagement at land, and making 
no use of those forces in which he was confessedly stronger ; 
nor even taking care to fight near his fleet, that, in case of his 
meeting with a check at land, he might have been supplied 
from sea wi^ another army, capable of making head against 
the enemy. Indeed, we find no greater mistake in Pompey's 
whole conduct, nor a more remarkable instance of Caesar's ge- 
neralship, than in removing the scene of action to such a dis- 
tance from the naval forces. 

However, as it was necessary to undertake something with 
the small means he had left, he sent to some cities, and sailed 
to others himself, to raise money, and to get a supply of men 
for his ships. But knowing the extraordinary celerity* of the 
enemy's motions, he was afraid he might be beforehand with 
him, and seize all that he was preparing. He, therefore, be- 
gan to think of retiring to some asylum, and proposed the 
matter in council. They could not think of any province in 
the Roman empire that would afford a safe retreat ; and when 
they cast their eyes on, the foreign kingdoms, Pompey mention- 
ed Parthia, as the most likely to receive and protect them in 
their present weak condition, and afterwards to send them back 
with a force sufi&cient to retrieve their affairs. Others were of 
opinion, it was proper to apply to Africa, and to Juba in par- 
ticular. But Theophanes of Lesbos observed, it was madness 
to leave Eg)rpt, .which was distant but three days' sail. Be- 
sides, Ptolemy,* who was growing towards manhood, had par- 
ticular obligations to Pompey on his father's account : And 
should he go then, and put himself in the hands of the Par- 
thians, the most perfidious people in the world ? H&represent- 
ed what a wrong measure it would be, if, rather than trust to 
the clemency of a noble Roman, whp was his father-in-law, 
and be contented with the second place of eminence, he would 
venture his person with Arsaces,f by whom even Craasus 

* This was Ptolemy Dionysius, the soq of Ptolemy Auletes, who died in the 
yetr of Rome 704^ which was the year before the battle of Pharsalia. He was 
n«w in his fourteenth year. 

t From this passage it appears, that Arsaces was the common name of the 
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would not be taken alive. He added, that it woidd be ex* 
tremely absurd to cany a young woman of the £suDiIy of Scipio 
among barbarians, who thought power consisted in the display 
of insolence and outrage ; and where, if she escaped unviolat- 
ed, it would be believed she did not, after she had been with 
those who were capable of treating her with indignity. It is 
said, this last consideration only prevented his marching to 
the Euphrates ; but it is some doubt with us, whether it was 
not rather his fate, than his opinion, which directed his steps 
another way. 

When it was determined that they should seek for refuge in 
Egypt, he set sail from Cyprus vfiiti Cornelia, in a Seleucian 
galley. The rest accompanied him, some in ships of war, and 
some in merchantmen ; and they made a safe voyage. Being 
informed that Ptolemy was with his army at'Pelusium, where 

. he was engaged in war with his sister, he proceeded thither, 
and sent a messenger before him to notify nis arrival, and to 
entreat the king^s protection. 

Ptolemy was very young, and Photinus, his prime minister, 
called a council of his ablest officers ; though their advice had 
no more weight than he was pleased to allow it. He ordered 
each, however, to give his opinion. But who can, without 
indignation, consider that the fate of Pompey the Great was 
to be determined by Photinus an eunuch, by Theodotus a man 
of Chios, who was hired to teach the prince rhetoric, and by 

* Achillas an Egyptian i For among the king's chamberlains 
and tutors, these had the greatest influence over him, and were 
the persons he most consulted. Pompey lay at anchor at some 
distance from the place, w»ung the determination of this re- 
spectable board ; while he thought it beneath him to be in* 
debted to Caesar for his safety. The council were divided in 
their opinions ; some advising thp prince to give him an ho* 
nourable reception, and others to send him an order to de* 

Eart. But Theodotus, to display his eloquence, insisted that 
oth were wrong .*— " If you receive him," said he, " you will 
have Caesar for your enemy, and Pompey for your master. If 
you order him m, Pompey may one day revenge the aJFront, 
and Caesar resent your not having put him in his hands. The 
best method, therefore, is to send for him, and put him to 
death. By this means you will do Caesar a favour, and have 
nothing to fear from Pompey." He added with a smile,— 
" Dead men do not bite." 

This advice being approved of, the execution of it was 
committed to AchiUas. In consequence of which, he took 
with him Septimius, who had formerly been one of JPompey's 

kiogs of Parthia. For it was not the proper name of the king then upon the 
throne, nor qf him who was at war with Craiaua. 



officers, aad Skdvius, who had also acted under him aft a centu- 
rion, with three or four assistants, and made up to Pompey's 
ship, where his principal friends and officers had assembled to 
see how the affair went on. When they perceived there was 
nothing magnificent in their reception, nor suiuble to the hopes 
which Theophanes had conceived, but that a few men only, in 
a fishing4>oat, came to wait upon them, such want of respect 
appeared a suspicious circumstance ; and they advised Pom- 
pey, while he was out of the reach of missive weapons, to get 
out to the main sea. 

Meantime the boat approaching, Septimius spoke first, ad- 
dressing Pompey in Latin, by the title of Jmperator, Then 
Achillas saluted him in Greek, and desired him to come into 
the boat, because the water was very shallow towards the 
shor^, and a galley must strike upon the sands. At the same 
time they saw several of the king's ships getting ready, and 
the shore covered with troops, so that if they would have 
changed their minds, it was then too late ; besides, their dis- 
trust would have furnished the assassins with a pretence for 
their injustice. He therefore embraced' Cornelia, wh6 la- 
mented nis sad exit before it happened ; and Ordered two cen- 
turions, one of his enfranchised slaves, named Philip, and a 
servant called Scenes, to get into the boat before him. When 
Achillas had hold of his hand, and he was going to step in 
himself, he turned to his wife and son, and repeated that verse 
of Sophocles, — 

Seek'st thou a tyrant's door ? then farewell, freedom ! 
Though free as air before. 

These were the last words he spoke to them. 

As there was a considerable distance between the galley and 
the shore, and he observed that not a man in the boat showed 
him the least civility, or even spoke to him, he looked at Sep" 
ttmius^ and said, — *'*' Methinks I remember you to have been 
my fellow-soldier;" but he answered only with a nod, with-' 
out testifying any regard or friendship. A profound silence 
again taking place, Pompey took out a paper, in which he had 
written a speech in Greek, that he designed to make to Ptole- 
my, and sunused himself with reading it. 

When they approached the shore, Cornelia, with her friends 
in the galley^ watched the event widi great anxiety. She was 
a little encouraged when she saw a number of the king's great 
officers coming down to the strand, in all appearance to receive 
her husband, and do him Jionour. But the moment Pompey 
was taking hold of Philip's hand to raise himself with more 
ease, Septimius came behind, and ran him through the body ; 
after which, Salvius and Achillas also drew their swords. 
Pompey took his robe in both bands, and covered hi^ face ; 
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and, without saying or doing the least thing unworthy of him, 
submitted to his fate ; only uttering a groan, while they dea* 
patched him with many blows. He was then just fifty-nine 
years old, for he was killed the day after his birth-day.* 

Cornelia, and her friends in the galleys, upon seeing him 
murdered, gave a shriek that was heard to the shore, and 
weighed anchor immediately. Their flight was assisted by a 
brisk gale as they got out more to sea ; so that the £gyptian& 
gave up their design of pursuing them. 

The murderers having cut off Pompey's head, threw the 
body out of the boat naked, and left it exposed to all who 
were desirous of such a sight. Philip staid till their curiosity 
was satisfied, and then washed the body with sea-water, and 
wrapped it in one of his own garments, because he had no- 
thing else at hand. The next thing was to look out for wood 
for die funeral pile ; and casting his eyes over the shore, he 
spied the old remains of a fishing-boat, which, though not 
large, would make a sufficient pile for a poor naked body that 
was not quite entire. 

While he was collecting the pieces of plank, and putting 
them together, an old Roman, who had made some of his first 
campaigns under Pompey, came up, and said to Philip, — 
*■*- Wno are you that are preparing the funeral of Pompey the 
Great?" Philip answered,— " I am his freed man.''— " But 
yoQ^ shall not,'' said the old Roman, ^^have this honour en- 
tirely to yourself. As a work of piety offers itself, let me 
have a share in it ; that I may not absolutely repent my hat- 
ing passed so many years in a foreign country; but, to com- 
pensate many misfortunes, may have the consolation of doing 
some of the last honoursf to the greatest general Rome ever 
produced." In this manner was the funeral of Pompey con- 
ducted. 

Next day, Lucius Lentulus, who knew nothing of what had 
passed, because he was upon his voyage from Cyprus, arrived 
upon the Egyptian shore, and as he was coasting along, saw 
the funeral pile, and Philip, whom he did not yet know, stand- 
ing by it. Upon which he said to himself,^-^^ Who has fin- 
ished his days, and is going to leave his remains upon this 
shore?" adding, after a short pause, with a sigh, — ^'*Ah! 
Pompey the Great! perhaps thou mayest be the man." Len- 
tulus soon after went on shore, and was taken and slain. 

* Some divines, in sayinethat Pompey never prospered after he presumed 
to enter the sanctuary in the temple at Jerusalem, intimate, that his misfor- 
tunes were owing: to that profanation ; but we forbear, with Plutarch, to com- 
ment upon the pirovidential determinations of the Supreme Being. Indeed, 
ke fell a sacrifice to as vile a set or people as he had before insulted; for, the 
Jews excepted, there was not upon earth a more despicable rale of men than 
the cowardly, cruel Egyptians. 

t Of touching and wrapping up tbe body. 
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Such was the end of Pompey the Oreat. As for CasHr, be 
arrived not Icmg after in Egypt, which he found in great dis* 
order. When diey came to present the head, he turned from 
it and the person who brought it, as a sight of horror. He 
received the seal, but it was with tears. The device was a 
lion holding a sword. The two assassins, Achillas and Pho* 
tinus, he put to death; and the king, being defeated in battle, 
perished in the river. Theodotus, the rhetorician, escaped the 
vengeance of Csesar by leaving Egypt ; but he wandered about 
a miserable fugitive, and was hated wherever he went. At 
last Marcus Brutus, who killed Csesar, found the wretch in his 
province of Asia, and put him to death, jifter having made 
him suffer the most exquisite tortures. The ashes of Pompey 
were carried to Cornelia, who buried them in his lands near 
Alba.* 



AGESILAUS AND POMPIST 

COMPARED. 

Such is the account we had to give of the lives of these 
two great men ; and, in drawing up the parallel, we shall pre- 
viously take a short survey of the difference in their charao- 
ters. 

In the first place, Pompey rose to power, and established his 
reputation, by just and laudable means ; partly by the strength 
of his own genius, and partly by his services to Sylla, in free- 
ing Italy from various attempts of despotism; whereas Age» 

• Pompey has, in all appearance, and in all considerations of his charactef, 
had less rastfce done him by historians, than any other man of bis time. His 
popular humanity, bis military and politioal skill, his prudence, (which be 
soBietimes unfortunately gave up,) ois natural bravery and generosity, his 
conjugal virtues, which (though sometimes impeached) were both naturally 
and morally great; his cause, which was certainly, in its original interests, the 
cause of Home ; aH thesertircumstances entitled him to a more disthiguiahed 
and more respectable character than any of his historians liave thought pro- 
per to afford him. One circumstance, indeed, renders the accounts which 
the writers, who rose after the established monarchy, have ffivtn of birop- 
posittotfi, perfectly reconeileable to the prejudice which appears against him ; 
•r rather to the reluctance which they nave shown to that praise whioh they 
aeemed to have feH that be deserved : When the commonwealth was no more, 
and the supporters of its interests had fallen with it» then history itself, not 
to meiitioii poetry* departed from its proper privilege of inipiirtialilyy and 
even PliRMPoh nuide a satrifiee te loij^erial pwer. 

VOL. III. X 
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silaus came to the throne by methods equally immoral and ir- 
religious; for it was by accusing Leotychidas of bastardy, 
whom his brother had acknowledged as his legitimate son, and 
by eluding the oracle relative to a lame king.* 
* In the next place, Pompey paid all due respect to Sylla dur- 
ing his life, and took care to see his remains honourably in- 
terred, notwithstanding the opposition it met with from Le- 
pidud ; and afterwards he gave his daughter to Faustus, the 
son of Sylla.. On the other hand, Agesilaus shook off Lysan- 
der upon a slight pretence, and treated him with great indig- 
nity. Yet the services Pompey received from SyUa were not 
greater than those he had rendered him ; whereas Agesilaus 
was appointed king of Sparu by Lysander^s means, and af- 
terwards captain-general of Greece. In the third place, Pona- 
pey's offences against the laws and the constitution were prin- 
cipally owing to his alliances ; to his supporting either Caesar 
or Scipio (whose daughter he had married) in their unjust de- 
mands. Agesilaus not only gratified the passion of his son, 
by sparing the life of Sphodrias, whose death ought to have 
atoned for the injuries he had done the Athenians; but he 
likewise screened Phoebidas, who was guilty of an egregious 
infraction of the league with the Thebans, and it was visibly 
for the sake cff his crime that he took him into his protection. 
In short, whatever troubles Pompey brought upon the Romans, 
either through ignorance, or a timorous complaisance for his 
friends, Agesilaus brought as great distresses upon the Spar- 
tans, through a spirit of obstinacy and resentment ; for such 
was the spirit that kindled the Bosotian war. 

If, when we are mentioning their faults, we may take notice 
of their fortune^^the Romans could have no previous idea of 
that of Pompey ; but the Lacedaemonians were sufficiently 
forewarned of the danger of a lame reign, and yet Agesilaus 
would not suffer them to avail themselves of that waming.f 
Nay, supposing Leotychidas a mere stranger, and as much a 
bastard as he was ; yet the family of Eurytion could easily 
have supplied Sparta with a king who was neither spurious nor 
maimed, had not Lysander been industrious enough to render 
the oracle obscure for the sake of Agesilaus. 

As to their political talents, there never was a finer measure 
than that of Agesilaus, when in the distress of the Spartans 
how to proceed against the fugitives after the battle of Leuctra, 
he decreed that the laws should be silent for that day. We 

• Sec the life of Agesilaus. 

t It is true, the Utter part of Agesilaus' reign was unfortunate ; but the 
misfortunes were owing to his malice against the Thebans, and to his fighting, 
(contrary to the laws of Lycurgus) the same enemy so frequently, that he 
taught them to beat him at last. > 

Nevertheless, the oracle, as we have observed in a former note, probably 
meant the lameness of the kingdom, in having bat one king, in^teftd of tir<H 
and not the lameness of the king. 
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huve nothing of Pompey's that can possibly be compared to it. 
On the contrary, he thought himself exempted from observing 
the laws he had made, and that his transgressing them showed 
his friends his superior power : whereas Agesilaus, when un- 
der a necessity of contravening the laws, to save a number of 
citizens, found out an expedient which saved both the lawa 
and the criminals. I must also reckon among his political vir« 
tues, his inimitable behaviour upon the receipt of the scytale^ 
which ordered him to leave Asia in the height of his success. 
For he did not, like Pompey, serve the commonwealth only in 
affairs which contributed to his own greatness ; the good of 
his country was his great object, and, with a view to that, he 
renounced such power and so much glory, as no man had either 
before or after him, except Alexander the Great. 

If we view them in another light, and consider their military 
performances, the trophies which Pompey erected were so nu- 
merous, the armies he led so powerful, and the pitched battles 
he won so extraordinary, that I suppose Xenophon himself 
would not compare the victories of Agesilaus with them ; 
though that historian, on account of his other excellencies, has 
been indulged the peculiar privilege of saying what he pleased 
of his hero. 

There was a difference too, I think, in their behaviour to 
their enemies, in point of equity and moderation. Agesilaus 
was bent upon enslaving Thebes, and destroyed Messene ; the 
former the city from which his family sprung, the latter Spar- 
ta's sister colony ;* and in the attempt he was near ruining 
Sparta itself. On the other hand, Pompey, after he had con- 
quered the pirates, bestowed cities on such as were willing to 
change their way of life ; and when he might have led Tigranes, 
king of Armenia, captive at the wheels of his chariot, he rather 
chose to make him an ally ; on which occasion he made use of 
that memorable expression, — ^^* I prefer the glory that will last 
for ever to that of a day." 

But if the pre-eminence in military virtue is to be decided 
by such actions and counsels as are most characteristical of 
the great and wise commander, we shall find that the Lacede- 
monian leaves the Roman far behind. In the first place, he 
never abandoned his city, though it was besieged by seventy 
thousand men, while he had but a handful of men to oppose 
them with, and those lately defeated in the battle of Leuctra. 
But Pompey,! upon Caesar's advancing with five thousand 

* For Hercalea was born at Thebea^ and Messene was a colony of the Hera* 
elide, as well as Sparta. The IaHau and French translations have mistaken the 
sense of this passage. 

t Here is another egregious instance of Plutarch's prejudice against the 
character of Pompey. It is certun that he left not Rome till he was well con- 
vinced of the impossibility of maintf^ning it against the arms ^ Caesar. Foe 
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throe hundred men only, and taking one little town in Italy, 
)eft Rome in a panic ; either meanly yielding to so trifling a 
force, or failing in his intelligence of their real numbers. In 
his flight he carried off his own wife and children, but he left 
those of the other citizens in a defenceless state ; when he 
•ught either to have staid and conquered for his country, or 
to have accepted such conditions as the conqueror might im-> 

f)Ose, who was both his fellow-citizen and his relatton. A 
ittle while before, he thought it insupportable to prolong the 
term of his commission, and to grant mm another consulship; 
and now he suffered him to take possession of the city, and to 
tell Metellus, — '^ That he considered him, and all the other in- 
habitants, as his prisoners." 

If it is the principal business of a general to know how to 
bring the enemy to a battle when he is stronger, and how to 
avoid being compeUed to one when he is weaker, Ag^esilaus 
understood that rule perfectly well, and, by observing it, con- 
tinued always invincible. But Pompey could never take Cesar 
^t a disadvantage ; on the contrary, he suffered Caesar to take 
the advantage of him, by being brought to hazard all in an ac- 
tion at land; the consequence of which was, that Cssar became 
master of his treasures, his provisions, and the sea itself, when 
he might have preserved them all, had he known how to avoid 
a battle. 

As for the apolog]^ that is made for Pompey in this case, it 
reflects the greatest dishonour upon a general of his experience. 
|f a young officer had been so much dispirited and disturbed 
by the tumults and clamours among his troops, as to depart 
from his better judgment, it would have been pardonable: but 
for. Pompey the Great, whose camp the Romans called their 
country, and whose tent their senate, while they gave die name 
of rebels and traitors to those who suid and acted as praetors 
and consuls in Rome; for Pompey, who had never been known 
to serve as a private soldier, but had made all his campaigns 
with the greatest reputation as general ; for such a one to be 
ibrced by the scoffs of Favonius and Domitius, and the fear 
of being called Agamemnon, to risk the fate of the whole em- 

£ire, and of liberty, upon the cast of a single die— who can 
ear it ?-^If he dreaded only present infamy, he ought to have 
made a stand at first, and to have fought for the city of Rome; 
and not, after calling his flight a manoeuvre of Themistodes, to 
look upon the delaying a battle in Thessaly as a dishonour. 
For the gods had not appointed the fields of Pharsalia as the 
lists in which he was to contend for the empire of Rome, nor 

h» was D«t only coming agsinst it with a force mach inor^ powerful thim is here 
mentioned; but be bad rendered even a siege unnecessaryy by a previous dis^ 
tributiaa of his gold anongit tSe citiaens. 
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was he summoned by a herald to make his appearance there, 
or otherwise forfeit the palm to another. There were innu- 
merable plains and cities ; nay, his command of the sea left 
the whole earth to his choice, had he been determined to imi- 
tate Mazimus, Marius, or Lucullus, or Agesilaus himself. 

Agesilaus certainly had no less tumults to encounter in 
Sparta, when the Thebans challenged him to come out and 
fight for his dominions: nor were the calumnies and slanders 
he met with in Egypt, from the madness of the king, less grat- 
ing when he advised that prince to lie still for a time. Yet, by 
pursuing the sage measures he had first fixed upon, he not 
only saved the Egyptians in spite of themselves, but kept 
Sparta from sinking in the earthquake that threatened her; nay, 
he erected there the best trophy imaginable against the The- 
bans ; for, by keeping the Spartans from their ruin, which they 
were so obstinately bent upon, he put it in their power to con- 
quer afterwards. Hence it was that Agesilaus was praised by 
the peraolis whom he had saved by violence ; and Pompey, 
who committed an error in complaisance to others, was con- 
demned by those who drew him into it. Some say, indeed, 
that he was deceived by his father-in-law, Scipio, who, want- 
ing to convert to his own use the Veasures he had brought 
from Asia, had concealed them for that purpose, and hastened 
the action, imder pretence that the supplies would soon fail. 
But, supposing that true, a general should not have 'suffered 
himself to be so easily deceived, nor, in consequence of being 
so deceived, have hazarded the loss of all. Such are the prin- 
cipal strokes that mark their military characters. 

As to their voyages to Egypt, the one fled thither out of ne- 
cessity; the other, without any necessity or sufficient cause, 
listed himself in the service of a barbarous prince, to raise a 
fund for carrying on the war with the Greeks : so that, if we 
accuse the Egyptians for their behaviour to Pompey, the Egyp- 
tians blame Agesilaus as much for his behaviour to them. The 
one was betrayed by those in whom he put his trust; the other 
was guilty of a breach of trust, in deserting those whom he went 
to support, and going over to their enemies. 
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In this volume we shall give the lives of Alexander the Great, 
and of Caesar, who overthrew Pompey ; and, as the quantity 
of materials is so great, we shall only premise that we hope for 
indulgence, though we do not give tne actions in full detail, 
and with a scrupulous exactness, but rather in a short sum- 
mary ; since we are not writing histories but lives. Nor is it 
always in the most distinguished achievements that men's vir- 
tues or vices may be best discerned ; but very often an action 
of small note, a short saying, or a jest, shall distinguish a per- 
son's real character more than the greatest sieges or the most 
important battles. Therefore, as painters in their portraits 
labour the likeness in the face, and particularly about the eyes, 
in which the peculiar turn of mind most appears, and run over 
the rest with a mqre careless hand ; so we must be permitted 
to strike off the features of the soul, in order to give a real 
likeness of these great men, and leave to others the circum- 
stantial detail of their labours and achievements. 

It is allowed as certain, that Alexander was a descendant of 
Hercules by Caranus,* and of iEacus by Neoptolemus. His 
father Philip is said to have been initiated, when very young, 
along with Olympias, in the mysteries at . Samothrace ; and 
having conceived an affection for her, he obtained her in mar- 
riage of her brother Arymbas, to whom he applied, because she 
was left an orphan. The night before the consummation of the 
marriage, she dreamed that a thunderbolt fell upon her belly, 
which kindled a great fire, and that the flame extended itself far 
and wide before it disappeared. And some time after the mar- 
riage, Philip dreamed that he sealed up the queen's womb with 
a seal, the impression of which he thought was a lion. Most 
of the interpreters believed the dream announced some reason 

* Caranus, the sixteenth in descent from Hercules, made Itimself master of 
Macedonia in the year before Christ 1794; and Alexander the Great was the 
twenty-second in descent from Caranus ; so that from Hercules to Alexander 
there were thirty-eight generations. The descent by his mother's nde is not 
so clear, there being many degrees wanting in it It is sufficient to know that 
Olympiaa was the daughter of Neoptolemus, and syster to Arymbas. 
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to doubt the honour of Olympias, and that Philip ought to look 
more closely to her conduct. But Aristander of Telmesus 
said, it only denoted that the queen was pregnant ; for a seal 
is never put upon any thing that is empty ; and that the child 
would prove a boy of a bold and lion-like courage. A serpent 
was also seen lying by Olympias as she slept ; which is said 
to have cooled Philip's affections for her more than any thing, 
insomuch that he seldom repaired to her bed afterwards; 
whether it was that he feared some enchantment from her, or 
abstained from her embraces, because he thought them taken 
up by some superior being. 

Some, indeed, relate the affair in another manner. They 
tell us, that the women of this country were of old extremely 
fond of the ceremonies of Orpheus and the orgies of Bacchus ; 
and that they were called Clodones and Mimailones^ because in 
many things they imitated the Edonian and Thracian women 
about Mount Haemus ; from whom the Greek word threscuein 
seems to be derived, which signifies the exercise of extrava- 
gant and superstitious observances. Olympias being remark- 
ably ambitious of these inspirations, and desirous of giving 
the enthusiastic solemnities a more strange and horrid appear* 
ance, introduced a number of large tame serpents, which often 
creeping out of the ivy and the mystic fans, and entwining 
about die thyrsuses and garlands of the women, struck the 
spectators with terror. 

Philip, however, upon this appearance,* sent Chiron of Me- 
galopolis to consult the oracle at Delphi ; and we are told, 
Apollo commanded him to sacrifice to Jupiter Ammon, and 
to pay his homage principally to that god. It is also said, he 
lost' one of his eyes, which was that he applied to the chink of 
the door, when he saw the god in his wife's embraces, in the 
form of a serpent. According to Eratosthenes, Olympias, 
when she conducted Alexander on his way in the first expedi- 
tion, privately discovered' to him the secret of his birth, and 
exhorted him to behave with a dignity suiuble to his divine 
extraction. Others affirm that she absolutely rejected it as an 
impious fiction, and used to say,-— ^^ Will Alexander nev^ 
leave embroiling me with Juno ?'' 

Alexander! was bom on the sixth of Hecatorobaeon:}: (July), 

* We do not think the word <pm/jm relates to the dream, but to the appear* 
isg of the serpent 

t In the first year of the hundred aad sixth Olympiad, before Christ 354. 

i JElian ( Var. HiaU 1. ii. c. 25,) says expressly, that Alexander was bom and 
died in the sixth day of the month Tharg^etion. But supposing^ Plutarch right 
in placing his birth in the month Hecatombston, yet not that month, but Boe- 
dromion, then answered to the Macedonian month Ldus ; as appears clearly 
from a letter of Philip's, still preserved in the Orations of Demosthenes, {in 
Orat. de CortmS), In after times, indeed, the montli Lous answered to Heca- 
tombxoD, which, without dou|>t, was tl^e cause of Plutarch's mistake. 
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ivhich the Macedonians call DHju^ th6 tame day that the tern* 
pie of Diana at Ephesus was burnt ; upon which Hegeaias tlie 
Magoesian has uttered a conceit frigid enough to have extin- 
guished the flames >^^^ It is no wonder^" said he^ ^^ that the 
temple of Diana was bumt^ when she was at a distance em- 
ployed in bringing Alexander into the world." All the mag't^ 
who were then at Ephesus, looked upon th^ fire as a sign 
which betokened a mubh greater misfortune : they ran about 
the town, beating their faces, and crying,— -" That day hiul 
brought forth the great scourge and destroyer of Asia." 

Philip had just taken the city of Potidtta,* and three mes<* 
sengers arrived the same day with extraordinary tidings. The 
first informed him that Parmenio had gained a great battle 
against the Illyrians ; the second, that his race^horse had won 
the prize, at the Olympic games; and the third, that Olymnias 
was brought to bed of Alexander. His joy, on that occasion, 
was great, as might naturally be expected f and the soothsayers 
increased it by assuring him that his son, who was bom in the 
midst of three victories, must of course prove invincible. 

The statues of Alexander that most resemble him, were 
those of Lysippus, who alone had his permission to represent 
him in marble. The turn of his head, which leaned a little 
to one side, and the quickness of his eye, in which many of 
his friends and successors most affected to imitate him, were 
best hit off by that artist. Apelles painted him in the charac* 
ter of Jupiter armed with thunder, but did not succeed as to 
his complexion. He overcharged the colouring, and made his 
skin too brown ; whereas he was fair, with a tinge of red in 
his face and upon his breast. We read in the memoirs of 
Aristoxenus, that a most agreeable scent proceeded from his 
skin ; and that his breath and whole body were so fragrant, 
that they perfumed his under*garments. The cause of this 
might possibly be his hot temperament. For, as Theopfaras* 
tus conjectures, it is the concoction of moisture by heat which 
produces sweet odours ; and hence it is that those countries 
which are driest and most parched with heat, produce spices 
of the best kind, aond in the greatest quantity ; the sun exhal- 
ing from the surface of bodied that moisture which is the in- 
strument of corruption^ It seems to have been the same heat 
of constitution which made Alexander so much inclined to 
drink, and so subject to passion. 

His continence showed itself at an early period. For, 
though he was vigorous, or rather violent in his other pur- 
suits, he was not easily moved by the pleasures of the body ; 

* This is another mi^ake. Poftidaea was taken tvro yearabefoK, vix. im the 
tfaird year of the <me huncTred and tfatrd dympiad ; Ibr wbieh we hwe again 
t&e mithoritT' of Demosthenes, who was Philip's coateiDf>t>ra»^« (tVftOrcM. (fV^i/. 
LepHnemJt m wtH as of Biddorat Stciilos^ 1. s^. 



And if he tasted ihem, it was with great moderation. But 
there was somethiog superlatively great and sublime in bis 
ambition, far above his years. It was not all scxrts of honour 
that he courted, nor did he seek it in every track, like lus 
Ja^ier Philip, who was as proud of his eloquence as any sophist 
could be, and who had the vanity to record his victories in the 
Olympic chariot-race in the impression of his coins. Alex* 
ander, on the other hand, when he was asked by some of the 
people about him^ — ^^^ Whether he would not run in the Olym- 
pic race ?" (for he was swift of foot,) answered,—'* Yes, if I 
nad kings for my antagonists." It smpears that he had a per- 
fect aversion to the whole exercise of wrestling.* For, though 
he exhibited many other sorts of games and public diversions, 
in which he proposed prizes for tragic poets, for musicians 
who practised upon the flute and lyre, and for rhapsodists too ; 
thiough he entertained the people with the hunting of all man- 
ner of wild beasts, and with fencing or fighting with the staff, 
yet he gave no encouragement to boxing or to the Pancra^ 
tmm.f 

Ambassadors from Persia happened to arrive in the absence 
of his father Philip, and Alexander receiving them in his stead, 
gained upon them greatly by his politeness and solid sense. 
He asked them no childish or triflmg question, but inquired 
the distances of places, and the roads through the upper pro* 
vinces of Asia : he desired to be informed of die character of 
their king, in what manner he behaved to his enemies, and in 
what the strength and power of Persia consisted. The am- 
bassadors were struck with admirauon, and looked upon the 
celebrated shrewdness of Philip as nothing in comparison of 
die lofty and enterprising gemus of his son. Accordingly, 
ivhenever news was brought that Philip had taken some strong 
town, «r won some great battle, die young man, instead cS' 
appearing delighted with it, used to say to his companions,-^ 
^ My father will go on conquering, till there be nothing ex- 
traordinary left for you and me to do." As neither pleasure 
nor riches, but valour and glory, were his great objects, ha 
thought that, in proportion as the dominions he was to receive 
from his father grew greater, there would be less room for 
him to distinguish himself. Every new acquisition of territory 
he considered as a diminution of his scene of action ; for he 
did not desire to inherit a kingdom that would bring him opu* 
lence, luxury, and pleasure, but one that would afford hin> 
wars, conflicts, and all the exercise of great ambition. 

He had a number of tutors and preceptors. Leonidas, a 

* Philopcemen, like him, had an ftTeraion for wrefUti|g,i>s6MisssU the «zer« 
cites whi€h fit a man to ei^cel in it make him unfit for war. 

t If it he asked, hov this ahowa that Alexander did not love wrestling;* Ihs 
aofwer is, the Pancratium vas a mixture of boxing and wreitUng. 
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relation of the queen's, and a man of great severity of maff^ 
ners, was at the head of them. He did not like the name of 
preceptor, though the employment was important andhonour^ 
able : and, indeed, his dignity and alliance to the royal family 
gave him the title of the prince's governor. He who had both 
the name and business of preceptor was Lysimachus the Acar-* 
nanian ; a man who had neither merit nor politeness, nor any 
thing to recommend him, but his calling himself Phoenix; 
Alexander, Achilles ; and Philip, Pelens. This procured him 
some attention, and the second place about the pnnce's person. 

When Philonrcus the Thessalian offered the horse named 
Bucephalus iti sale to PhiKp, at the price of thirteen talents,^ 
the king, with the prince, and many others, went into the field 
to see some trial niade of him. The horse appeared extreme- 
ly vicious and unmanageable, and was so for from suffering 
himself to be mounted, that he would not 4>ear to be spoken 
to, but turned fiercely upon all the grooms. Philip was dis- 
pleased at then" bringing him so wild and ungovernable a horse, 
and bade them take him away. But Alexander, who had ob« 
served him well, said, — '*' What a hopse arc they losing for 
want of skill and spiritto manage him!'' Philip at ih-st took 
no notice of this ; bat, updn the prince's often repeating the 
same expression, and showing great uneasiness, he said, — 
^^ Young man, you find fault with your elders, as if you knew 
more than they, or could manage uie horse better." ^^ And I 
certainly .could," answered the prince. ^If you should not be 
able to ride him, what forfeiture will you submit to for your 
rashness ?" " I will pay the price of the horse." 

Upon this all the company laughed ;. but the king and prince 
agreeing as to the forfeiture, Alexander ran to the horse, and 
laying hold on the bridle, turned him tathe sua; for he bad ob- 
served, it seems, that the shadow which feU before the horse, 
and continually moved as he moved| greatly disturbed him. 
While his fierceness and fury lasted, he kept speaking to him 
sofdy, and stroking him ;. after which he gently letfaU his man* 
tie, leaped lightly upon his back, and got his seat very safe. 
Then, witliout pulling the reins too hard, or using either whip 
or spur, he set him a going. As soon as he perceived his un- 
easiness abated, and that he wanted only to run, he put him 
in a full gallop, and pushed him on both with the voice and the 
spur. 

* That is» 25X61 filS; steriing. This will appear a moderate price compared 
-with whai we find in Varro, {I)e Re Ruuic. bb. iii. c. 2,) viz, that Q. Azuis, a 
senator, gave four hundred thousand sesterces for an aas ; and still more mo- 
derate when compared with the account of Tavernier, that some horses in 
An^bia were valued at a hundred thousand crowns. 

^liuj, in hiR Natural History, says, the price of Bucephalus was sixteen 
takuts: — Sedecim talentU ferunt ex PhUvrdd Pharsalii grege emp9um. — JSitt, 
Alil. lib. Tiii. c. 43. 



Philip and all his court were in great distress for him at first, 
and a profound silence took place. But when the prince had 
turned him and brought him straight back, they all received 
him with loud acclamations, except his father, who wept for 
joy, and kissing him, said,— ^^ Seek another kingdom, my son, 
that may be worthy of thy abilities; for Macedonia is too 
small for thee." Perceiving that he did not easily submit to 
authority, because he would not be forced to any thing, but 
that he might be led to his duty by the gentler hand of reason, 
he took the method of persuasion rather than of command. He 
saw that his education was a matter of too great importance to 
be trusted to the ordinary mast^^rs in music, and the common 
circle of sciences ; and that his genius (to use the expression 
of Sophocles) required 

The rudder's gruldance, and the curb's restraint. 

He, therefore, sent for Aristotle, the most celebrated and 
learned of all the philosophers ; and the reward he gave him 
for forming his son was not only honourable, but remarkable 
for its propriety. He had formerly dismantled the city of 
Stagira, where that philosopher .was born, and now he rebuilt 
it, and re-established the inhabitants, who had either fled or 
been reduced to slavery.^ He also* prepared a lawn, called 
Mieza, for their studio and literary conversations ; where they 
still show us Aristode's stone-seats and Bhady walks. 

Alexander gained from «him not only moral and political 
knowledge,. but was also instructed in those more secret and 
profound branches of science, which they call acroamatic and 
efM^tic^said which they did not communicate to every common 
scholar.! For when Alexander was in Asia, and received in- 
formation that Aristotle had published some books in which 
those points were discussed, he wrote him a letter in behalf 
of philosophy, in which he blamed the course he had taken. 
The following is a copy of it :<-«- 

^^ Alexander to Aristotle, prosperity. You did wrong in 
pubUshing the acroamatic parts of science.:^ In what shall we 
differ from others, if the sublimer knowledge which we gained 
from you be made common to all the world? For my part, I 
had rather excel the bulk of mankind in the superior parts of 
learning, than in the extent of power and dominion. Fare* 
well.'' 

Aristotle, in compliment to this ambition of his, and by way 
of excuse for himself, made answer, ^^ that those points were 

* Pliny the elder and ValeriuB Maximui tell us, that Stagpra was rebuilt by 
Alexander, and this when Aristotle was very old. 

<t Tb6 scholars in general, were instructed only in the exoteric doctrines. 
Vide .A</, Gte//. lib. XX. cap. 5. 

% Doctrines taught by private communication, and delivered vivA voce. 
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^ pobfisbed and not published.'^ In fact^ his book of metapliy- 
•ics M written in such a manner, that no one can learn that 
branch of science from it, much less teach it others : it serves 
only to refresh the memories of those who have been taught by 
a master. 

It appears also to me, that it was by Aristotle rather than 
any other person, that Alexander was aausted in the study of 
physic ; for he not only loved the theory, but the pracAce too, 
as is clear frt>m his episdes, where we find that he prescribed 
to his friends medicines and a proper regimen. 

He loved polite learning too ; and his natural thirst of know- 
ledge made hifn a man of extensive reading. The Iliad, he 
thought, as ^ell as called, a portable treasure of military 
knowledge; and he had a copy corrected by Aristotle, which 
is called the casket copy.* Onesicritus informs us that he used 
to lay it under his pillow with his sword. As he could not 
find many other books in the upper provinces of Asia, he wrote 
to Harpahis for a supply ; who sent him the works of Philistus, 
most of the tragedies of Euripides, Sophocles, and iEschjdus, 
and the Dithyrambics of Telestusf and Philoxenus. 

Aristotle was the man he admired in his younger years \ 
and, as he said, himself, he had no less aifection for him than 
for his own father: — ^ From the one he derived the blessing of 
life, from the other the blessing of a good life." But after- 
wards he looked upon him with an eye of suspicion. He never, 
indeed, did the philosopher any harm ; but the testimonies of 
his regard being neither so extraordinary nor so endearing as 
before, discovered something of a coldness. However, his 
love of philosophy, which he was either bom with, or at least 
conceived at an early period, never quitted his soul; as ap» 

Eears from the honours he paid Anaxarchus, the fifty talents 
e sent Xenocrates,^ and his attentions to Dandamis and Ca* 
lanus. 

V^hen Philip went upon his expedition agunst B)rzantium, 
Alexander was only sixteen years of age ; yet he was left re* 



' He kept it in a rich casket found among the spoils of Darius. A correct 
copy of this edition^ revised by Aristotle, CallistheneSy and Anaxarchus^ was 
publishedafter the death of Alexander. ** Darius,'' said Alexander, ** used 
to keep his ointments in this casket \ but J, who haTe no time to anoint my- 
self, will convert it to a nobler use." 

\ Telestus was a poet of some reputation, and a monument was erected to 
his memory by Aristratus the Sicyonian tyrant. Protogenes was sent for to 
paint this monument, and not arriving within the limited time,- was in danger of 
the t}Tant's displeasure ; but the celerity and excellence of his execution 
saved him. Fhiloxenus was his scholar. Phibstua itas an historian often 
cited by Plutarch. 

\ The philosopher took but a small part of thia money, snd scat the rest 
back ; telling the giver he had more occasion for it hinttcli^ becflsae Ifae kad 
more people to maintain. 
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geiit of Macedonia, and keeper of tbe seal. The Medati* re- 
belling during hia regency, he attacked and overthrew them, 
took their city, expelled the barbarians, planted there a colony 
of people collected from various parts, and gave it the name of 
Alexandropolis* He fought in the battle of Charonea against 
the 'Greeks, and is said to have been the first man that broke 
the %acrcd hand of Thebans. In our times an old oak was 
shown near the Cephisus, called Akxandet^s oai, because his 
tent had been pitched under it ; and a piece of ground, at no 
great distance, in which the Macedonialns had buried their 
dead. 

This early display of great talents made Philip very fond of 
his son, so that it was with pleasure he heard the Macedonians 
call Alexander king', and him only general. But the troubles 
which his new marriage and his amours caused in his family, 
and the bickerings among the women dividing the whole king- 
dom into parties, involved him in many quarrels with his son ; 
all which were heightened by Olympias, who, being a woman 
of a jealous and vindictive temper, inspired Alexander with 
unfavourable sentiments of his father. The misunderstanding 
broke out into a flame on the following occasion. Philip' fell 
in love with a young ladv named Cleopatra, at an unseasona* 
ble time of life, and married her. When they were celebrating 
tbe nuptials, her uncle. Attains, intoxicated with liquor, de- 
sired the Macedonians to entreat the gods diat this* marriage 
of Philip and Cleopatra might produce a lawful heir to the crown. 
Alexander, provoked at this, said, — ^^ What, then, dost thou take 
me for a bastard ?" and at the same time he threw his cup at 
his head. Hereupon Philip rose up and drew his sword; but, 
fortunately for them both, his passion, and the wine he had 
drunk, made him stumble, and he fell. Alexander, taking an 
insolent advantage of this circumstance, said, — ^^Men of Mace- 
don, see there the man who was preparing to pass from Europe 
into Asia! he is notable to pass from one table to another without 
falling. After this insult, he carried off Olympias, and placed 
her in Epirus. Illyricum was the country he pitched upon for 
his own retreat. 

In the mean time, Demaratus, who had engagements of hos- 
pitality with the royal family of Macedon, and who, on that 
account, could speak his mind freely, came to pay Philip a 
visit. After the first civilities, Philijf asked him, — ^^ WTiat 
sort of agreement subsisted among the Greeks?" Demaratus 
answered, — ^** There is doubtless much propriety in your in- 
quiring after the harmony of Greece, who hath filled your own 

* We know of no such people as the Medsri ; but a people called Mcdi 
there was in Thnce» who, as Livy tells us, (I. zzvi ) used to make inroads into 
llacedonia. 
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house with so much discord and disorder." This reproof 
brought Philip to himself, and, through the mediation of Da- 
maratus, he prevailed with Alexander to return. 

But another event sopn disturbed their repose. Pexodo- 
rus, the Persian governor in Caria, being desirous to draw 
Philip into a league offensive and defensive, by means of an 
alliance between their families, offered his eldest daughter in 
marriage to Arid^us, the son of Philip, and sent Aristocritus 
into Macedonia to treat about it. Alexander's friends and his 
mother now infused notions into him agsun, though perfectly 
groundless, that, by so noble a match, and the support conse- 
quent upon it, Philip designed the crown for Aridaeus. 

Alexander, in the uneasiness these suspicions gave him, sent 
one Thessalus, a player, into Caria, to desire the grandee to 
pass by Aridaeus, who was of spurious birth, and deficient in 
point of understanding, and to take the lawful heir to the 
crown into his alliance. Pexodorus was infinitely more pleased 
with this proposal. But Philip no sooner had intelligence of 
it than he went to Alexander's apartment, taking along with 
him Philotas the son of Parmenio, one of his most intimate 
friends and companions, and, in his presence, reproached him 
with his degeneracy and meanness ot spirit, in thinking of be- 
ing son-in-law to a man in Caria, one of the slaves of a barba- 
rian king. At the same time he wrote to the Corinthians,* in- 
sisting that they should send Thessalus to him in chains. 
Harpalus and Niarchus, Phrygius and Ptolemy, some of the 
other companions of the prince, he banished. But Alexander 
afterwards recalled diem, and treated them with great distinc- 
tion. 

Some time after the Carian negociation, Pausanias being 
abused by order of Attains and Cleopatra, and not having 
justice done him for the* outrage, killed Philip, who refused 
that justice. Olympias was thought to have been principally 
concerned in inciting the young man to that act qf revenge;, 
but Alexander did not escape uncensured. It is said that 
when Pausanias applied to him, after having been so disho- 
noured, and lamented his misfortune, Alexander, by way of 
answer, repeated that line in the tragedy of Medea,fr— 

The bridal father, bridegrooro» and the bride. 

* Thessalus, upon hii return from Asia, rnoit have retired to Corinth; for 
the Corinthians had nothing to do in Caria. 

t This is the 288th verse of the Medea of Euripides. To give the context, 
Creon says, 

XXvm i* dOTWXny, mt eantyyakwt fjiot. 
Toy ^ofVAf tuu yofivrrtLy Mtu ytfttfunf 
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It mu8t be acknowledged, however, that he caused diligent 
search to be made after the persons concerned in the assassina- 
tion, and took care to have them punished ; and he expressed 
his indignation at Olympias' cruel treatment of Cleopatra in 
his absence. 

He was only twenty years old when he succeeded to the 
crown, and he found the kingdom torn in pieces by dangerous 
parties and implacable animosities. The barbarous nations, 
even those that bordered upon Macedonia, could not brook 
subjection, and they longed for their natural kings. Philip 
had subdued Greece by his victorious arms, but not having 
had time to accustom her to the yoke, he had thrown matters 
into confnsion, rather than produced any firm settlement, and 
he left the whole in a tumultuous state. The young king's 
Macedonian counsellors, alarixied at the troubles which threat- 
ened him, advised him to give up Greece entirely, or at least 
to make no attempts upon it with the sword ; and to recal the 
wavering barbarians in a mild manner to their duty, by apply- 
ing healing measures to the beginning of the revolt. Alex- 
ander, on the contrary, was of opinion, that the only way to 
security, and a thorough establishment of his affairs, was to 
proceed with spirit and magnanimity. For he was persuaded, 
that if he appeared to abate of his dignity in the least article, 
he would be universally insulted. He, therefore, quieted the 
commotions, and put a stop to the rising wars among the bar- 
barians, by marching with the utmost expedition as far as the 
Danube, where he fought a great battle with Syrmus king of 
the Tribal ii, and defeated him. 

Some time after this, having intelligence that the Thebans 
had revolted, and that the Athenians had adopted the same 
sentiments, he resolved to show them he was no longer a boy, 
and advanced immediately through the pass of Thermopylae : 
— " Demosthenes," said he, " called me a boy while I was in 
lUyricum, and among the Triballi, and a stripling when in 
Thessaly ; but I will show him before the walls of Athens that 
I am a man." 

When he made his appearance before Thebes, he was will- 
ing to give the inhabitants time to change their sentiments. He 
only demanded Phcenix and Prothytes, the first promoters of 
the revolt, and proclaimed an amnesty to all the rest. But the 
Thebans, in their turn, demanded that he should deliver up to 
them Philotas and Antipater, and invited, by sound of trum- 
pet, all men to join them who chose to assist in recovering 
the liberty of Greece. Alexander then gave the reins to the 

The persons meant in the tragedy were Jason» Creilsa, and Creon; and in 
Alexander's application of it, Philip is the bridegroom^ Cleopatra the bride, 
and Attains the f^tlier. 
Cleopatra, the meoe of Attsdus, is by Anisa osUed Eofydice, 1. ii^ c. 14. 
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Macedonians, and the war began with great fury* The The- 
bans, who had the combat to maintain against forces vastly su*- 
perior in number, behaved with a courage and ardour far above 
their strength. But when the Macedonian garrison fell down 
from the Cadmea, and charged them in the rear, they were 
surrounded on all sides, and most of them cut in pieces. The 
(^ity was taken, plundered, and levelled with the ground. 

Alexander expected that the rest of Greece, astonished and 
intimidated by so dreadful a punishment of the Thebans, would 
submit in silence. Yet he found a more plausible pretence for 
his severity ; giving out that his late proceedings were intend* 
ed to gratify his aUies, being adopted in pursuance of com« 
plaints made against Thebes by the people of Phocis and Pla* 
tsea. He exempted the priests, all &at the Macedonians were 
bound to by the des of nospitality, the posterity of Pindar, 
and such as had opposed the revolt : the rest he sold for slaves, 
to the number of tnirty thousand. There were above six diou* 
sand killed in the batde. 

The calamities which that wretched city suffered were va« 
rious and horrible. A party of Thracians demolished die 
house of Timoclea, a woman of quality and honour. The 
soldiers carried off the booty; and the captain, after having 
violated the lady, asked her whether she had not some gold 
and silver concealed. She said she had ; and taking him alone 
into the garden, showed him a well, into which, she told him, 
she had thrown every thing of value when the city was taken. 
The officer stooped down to examine the well ; upon which 
she pushed him in, and then despatched him with stones. The 
Thracians coming up, seized and bound her hands, and carried 
her before Alexander, who immediately perceived hf her look 
and gait, and the fearless manner in which die followed that 
savage crew, that she was a woman of quality and superior 
sentiments. The king demanded, who she was ? she answer^ 
ed, — ^'^ I am the sister of Theagenes, who, in capacity of ge- 
neral, fought Philip for the liberty of Greece, and fell in the 
battle of Chsronea." Alexander, admiring her answer, and 
the bold action she had performed, commanded her to be set 
at liberty, and her children with her. ' 

As for the Athenians, he forgave them, thou^ they express* 
ed great concen^ at the misfortune of Thebes. For though 
they were upon the point of celebrating the feasts of the great 
mysteries, they omitted it on account of the mourning that 
took place, and received such of die Thebans as escaped die 
general wreck with all imaginable kindness into their city. But 
whether his fury, like that of a lion, was satiated with blood, 
or whedier he md a mind to efface a most cruel and barbarous 
action by an act of clemency, he not only overlooked the com- 
plaints he had against them, but desired diem to look well to 
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their aifiuFS, becAuae, if any tbing happened to htBi, AdwQs 
would give law to Greece. 

It is saidf the calamities he brought upon the Thebans gsve 
him uneasiness long after^ and, on that account, he treated 
many others with less rigour. It is certain, he imputed die 
murder of Clitus, which he committed in his wine, and the 
Macedonians' dastardly refusal to proceed inr the Indian expe- 
dition, throi^ which his wars and his glory were left imper- 
fect, to the imger of Bacchus, the avenger of Thd>es. And 
there was not a Theban who survived the fatal overthrow, that 
was denied any favour he requested of him. Thus much con* 
ceming the Thebap war. 

A gtneral assembly of the Greeks bet&g held at Ae Isdimus 
of Corinth, they came to a resolution to send their quotas with 
Alexander aninst the Persians, and he was unanimously 
elected captain-general. Many statesmen and philoscmhers 
came to congratulate him oa the occasion; and he honed that 
Diogenes of Sinope, who then lived at Corinth, would be of 
the number. Finding, however, that he made but little ac- 
count of AlexMder, and diat he preferred the enjoyment of 
his leisiire in ft part of die suburbs Called Cranium, he went 
io see him* Diogenes happened to be lying in the sun ; and 
at the approach of so many people, he raised himself up a lit- 
tle, and fixed, his eyes upon Alexander. The king addressed 
him in 4n objiipbDig manner, and asked him,r^^^ If there was any 
thing be qould serve him in?" ^* Only stand a little out of mv 
sunshine^" mA Diogenes. Alexander, we are told, was struck 
with such siirtKcise at finding himself so litde regarded, and 
saw something so great in that carelessness, that, while his 
courtiers were ridiculing the philosopher as a monster, he said, 
^^^ If i were not Alexander*, I should wish to be Diogenes." 

He chose tocOBSult die oracle about the event of the war, 
and for that pufpese went to D^elphi. He happened to arrive 
there on oae of the days called inau^icious, upon which the 
law perttiitted no itian to put his question. At first he sent to 
the prophetess to entreat her to do her office; but finding she 
refused to comply, imd alleged the law in her excuse, he went 
himself and drew her by force into the temple. Then, as if 
conquered by his violence, she , said,*— ^^ My son, thou art in- 
vincible." Alexander, hearing this, said,—" He wanted no 
other answer, for he had the very oracle ho desired." 
^ When he was on the point of setting out upon his expedi* 
tion, he had many signs from die divine powers. Among the 
rest, the statue of Orpheus in Libethra,* which was of cy^ 
press wood, was in a profuse sweat for several days. The 

,^ Thit Libetbra was in the coantry of the Odrysc in Thrace. But beside 
^* city or mountain in Thrace, there waa the Caroe ofiheJAimph§ of Xibetbn, 
<>n Mount Helicon, probably so denominated by Orpheui. 

VOL. III. 2 
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generality apprehended this to be an ill presage ; but Aris- 
lander bade tnem dismiss their fears : — ^^It signified,*' he said, 
^^ that Alexander would perform actions so worthy to be cele- 
brated, that they would cost the poets and musicians much la- 
bour and sweat.'' 

As to the number of his troops, those that put it at the least, 
say, he carried over thirty thousand foot and five thousand 
horse ; and they who put it at the most tell us, his army con- 
sisted of thirty*four thousand foot and four diousand horse. 
The money provided for their subsistence and pay, according 
to Aristobulus, was only seventy talents. Duns says, he had 
no more than would maintain them one month ; but Onesi- 
critus affirms that he borrowed two hundred talents for that 
purpose. 

However, though his provision was so small, he chose, at 
his embarkation, to inqure into the circumstances of his friends ; 
and to one he gave a farm, to another a village ; to this the 
revenue of a borough, and to that of a post. When in this 
^manner he had disposed of almost all the estates of the crown, 
Perdiccas asked him, — ^*' What he had reserved for himself?" 
The king answered,—" Hope." " Well," replied Perdiccas, 
" we who share in your labours, will also take part in your 
hppes." In consequence of which, he refused die estate allot- 
ted him, and some others of the king's friends did the same. 
As for those who accepted his offers, or applied to him for 
favours, he served them with equal pleasure ; and by these 
means most of his Macedonian revenues were dis^ibuted and 
gone. Such w^ the spirit and disposition with which he 
passed the Hellespont. 

As soon as he landed, he went up to Ilium, where he sacri- 
ficed to, Minerva, and offered libations to the heroes. He also 
anointed the pillar upon Achilles' tomb with oil, and ran round 
it with his friends, naked, according to the custom that obtains ; 
after which he put a crown upon it, declaring,—" He thought 
that hero extremely happy, in having found a faithful friend 
while he lived, and after his death an excellent herald to set 
forth his praise." As he went about the city to look upon the 
curiosities, he was asked, whether he chose to see Paris' lyre? 
*' I set but litde value," said he, " upon the lyre of Paris ; but 
it would give me pleasure to see that of Achilles ; to which he 
sung the glorious actions of the brave."* 

* Tliis alludes to that passage in the ninth book of the Iliad,— 

" Amus'd at ease the godlike man they found, 
Pleas'd with the solemn harp's harmonious sound ; 
With these l\c soothes his angry soul, and sings 
Th' immorUl deeds of heroes and of kings." J^ajfte. 
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In the mean time, Daiiius' generals had assembled a great 
army, and taken post upon the banks of the Granicus ; so that 
Alexander was under the necessity of fighting there to open 
the gates of Asia. Many of his officers were apprehensive of 
the depth of the river, and the rough and uneven banks on the 
other side ; and s^ome thought a proper regard should be paid 
to a traditionary usage with respect to the time. For the 
kings of Macedon used never to march out to war in die month 
of Dstsitts. Alexander cured them of this piece of supersti- 
tion, by ordering that month to be called the second Artemu 
silts. And when Parmenio objected to his attempting a pas- 
sage so late in the day, he said, — ^^ The Hellespont would 
blush, if, after having passed it, he should be afraid of the 
Granicus." At the same time he threw himself into the stream 
with thirteen troops of horse ; and as he advanced in the face 
of the enemy's arrows, in spite of the steep banks, which were 
lined with cavalry well armed, and of the rapidity of the river, 
which c^ten bore him down, or covered him with its waves, 
his motions seemed rather the effects of madness than sound 
sense. He held on, however, till, by great and surprising ef- 
forts he gained the opposite banks, which the mud made ex- 
tremely slippery and dangerous. When he was there, he was 
forced to stand an engagement with the enemy, hand to hand, 
and with great confusion on his part, because they attacked his 
men as fast they came over, before he had time « to form 
them : for the Persian troops, charging with loud shouts, and 
with horse against horse, made good use of their spears, and 
when those were broken, of their swords. 

Numbers pressed hard on Alexander, because he was easy 
to be distinguished^ both by his buckler, and by his crest, on 
each side of which was a large and beautiful plume of white 
feathers. His cuirass was pierced by a javelm at the ^joint, 
but he escaped unhurt. After this, Rhoesaces and Spithri- 
dates, two officers of great distinction, attacked him at once. 
He avoided Spithridates with great address, and received 
Rhcesaces with such a stroke of his spear upon his breast-plate, 
that it broke in pieces. Then he drew his sword to despatch 
him, but his adversary still maintained the combat. Mean 
time, Spithridates came up on one side of him, and raising 
himself up on his horse, gave him a blow with his battle-axe, 
which cut off his crest with one side of his plume. Nay, the 
force of it was such, that the helmet could hardly resist it; it 
even penetrated to his hair. Spithridates was going to repeat 
his stroke, when the celebrated Clitus* prevented him, by 

* In the original it is Kxirroc o' /uf>a(, CUtua the Great, But in Diodonu (502 
and 503), we find Khurot o fA»Mf, CHiu$ the Black; and Athenxus (539, C.) 
mentions Kantoc •* mwo^ Cfitui the Fidr. Platarcb, therefore, probably wrote 

it i fAHMiS, 
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nmning him through the body wiih his spear. At the same 
time Aleicaader brought Rluisaces to ^e ground with his 
sword. 

While the cavalry were fighting with so much fury, the Ma- 
cMonian phalanx passed the river, and then the inmntry like- 
wise engaged. The enemy made no great or long resistance, 
but soon turned their baclcs, and fled, all but the Grecian mer- 
cenaries, who making a statid upon an eminence, desired Alex- 
ander to give his word of honour that they should be spared. 
But that prince, influenced rather by his passion dian his rea* 
son, instead of giving them quarter, advanced to attack them, 
and wms so warmly received dMt he had his horse killed under 
hna. It was not, however, the firnious Bucephalus. In this 
dispute he had more of his men killed and wounded than in 
all the rest of die battle ; for here they had to do with expe*- 
xienced soldiers, who fought with a courage heightened by 
despair. 

The barbarians, we are told, lost in this battle twenty thou- 
sand foot, and two thousand five hundred horse;* whereas 
Alexander had no more than thirty-four men killed,! nine of 
which were the infantry. To do honour to their memory, he 
erected a statue to each of them in brass, the workmatishtp of 
Lysippus. And that the Greeks might IttVe their share in the 
glory of the dav, he sent them presents out of the spoil: to 
the Athenians, m particular, he sent diree hundred bucklers. 
Upon the rest of the spoils he put this pompous inscripdon : — 

WON BT AtESANBER THE SON OF PHILIP, AND THE GaEEXS, 
(excepting the LACEDiEMONlANS,) Of THE BARBARIANS IN 

ASIA. The greatest part of the plate, the purple fiimiture, and 
odier things of that kind which he took from the Persians, he 
sent to his mother. 

This battle made a great and immediate change in the face 
of Alexander's afhirs ; insomuch that Sardis, die principal 
ornament of the Persian empire on the maritime side, made 
its submission. All the other cities foUowed its example, 
except Halicamassus and Miletus; these he took by storm, 
and subdued all the adjacent country. After this he remained 
scnne time in suspense as to the course he should take. One 
while he was for going, with great expedition, to risk att upon 
the f«te of one battle with Darius : another while he was for 



* Some manufcripti mention only ten thousand foot kiUed, which is the 
nmnb«r we have in Diodorus (505). Arrian (p. 45,) makes the number of 
hone kiUed only a thousand. 

t Arrian (47) sayi, there were about twenty-five of the king's friendt killed. 
Slid of the persons of less note, nzty horse and thirty foot. Q. Curtius infoons 
u^ it was on)y the twenty-fire friend§ who had statues. . They were ere^ed 
at Oia, a city of Maoedonia, from whence Q. MeteUas removed them loi^ 
after, sad carried them to Rome. 



first reducfiig all die marit&ttie provinces; thit whe& he had 
acercised and strengtliened himself by those intermediate ac- 
tions and acquisitiottft, he might then march against that 
prince. 

There is a spring in Lycia near the city of the Xanthians, 
which, they teU us, at that time turned its course of its own 
accord, and, overflowing its banks, threw up a plate of brass, 
upon wluch were engraved certain ancient characters, signify- 
ing,— ♦♦That the Persian empire would one day come to a 
period, and be destroyed by the Greeks.*^ Encouraged by 
thi^ prophecy, he hastened to reduce all the coasts as far as 
Phoenic^ and Cificia. flis march through^Pamphylia has af- 
forded matter to many historians for pompous description, as 
if it wtiB by the interposition of heaven, that die sea retired 
before Alexander, which, at other times, ^un there with so 
strong a current, that the breaker-rocka at the foot of the 
mountain very seldom were left bare. Menander, in his plea- 
sant way, refers to this pretended miracle in one of his come- 
dies :— . 

How like great Ax.BXA«]>sm ! do I seek 
A friend ? Spontaneous lie presents hiroself. 
Hire I to ttiaich where seas indif^ant roll ? 
The seaMtitvi, sad their* I autfch. 

But Alexander himself, in his episdes, makes no miracle of 
it ;-f he only says, — ^^ He marched from Phaselis by the way 
called Climax:' 

He had staid some time at Phaselis ; and having found in 
the market place a statue of Theodectes, who was of that place, 
but then dead, he went out one evening, when he had drunk 
freely at supper, in masquerade, and covered the statue with 
garlands. Thus, in an hour of festivity, he paid an agreea- 
ble compliment to the memory of a man with whom he had 
formerly had a connection, by means of Aristotle and philo- 



After this he subdued such of the Pisidians as had revolt- 

* This I4MUHoe» as Pahaeriua has observed, was a district of Lycia or Fam* 
phylia. 

t There is Bkewise a passage in Strabo^ which fiillj profit that there was 
no luracle ia it :— '* Near the eitj of Phaselis,'' saya he, ** between Lveia and 
Paoiphylia, there is a passngt hj the sea side, through which Alexander 
marched his army. This passage is very narrow, and lies between the shore 
snd the ■Kmntadn Cliisax, which overlooks the Pamphylian sea. It is dry at 
low water, so that travellers pass through it with ssfety ; hut when the sea is 
high, it Is orerftowed. It waa then tl^ winter season, and Alexander, who 
depended much upon his good fortune, was resolved to set out without stay- 
iQg tiU the floods were abated ; so that his men wvre forced to march up to 
the middle in w«ter.''*Aivi6. lih. xiv. 

Joae|»faus refersto this pssssge of Alexander, to gain the more credit among 
*he Greeks and Romans to the passage of the Isndites through the Red 8ea. 
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ed, and conquered Phiygia. Upon taking Gordium, which is 
said to have been the seat of the anciem Midas, he found the 
famed chariot, fastened with cords, made of the bark of the 
cornel tree, and was informed of a tradition, firmly believed 
among the barbarians, — ^*' That the Fates had decreed the em- 

Sire of the world to the man who should untie the knot." 
lost historians say, it was twisted so many private ways, and 
the ends so artfully concealed within, that Alexander, finding 
he could not untie it, cut it asunder with his sword, and so 
made many ends instead of two. But Aristobulus affirms that 
he easily untied it, by taking out the pin which fastened the 
yoke to the beiam, and then drawing out the yoke itself. 

His next acquisitions were in Paphlagonia and Cappadocia; 
and there news was brought him of the death of Memnon,* 
who was the most respectable officer Darius had in the mari- 
time parts of his kingdom, and likely to^have given the inva- 
der most trouble. This confirmed him in his resolution of 
marching into the upper provinces of Asia. 

By this time Darius had taken his departure from Susa, fiill 
of confidence in his numbers, for his army consisted of no less 
than six hundred thousand combatants ; and greatly encou- 
raged besides by a dream, which the magi had interpreted ra- 
ther in the manner they thought would please him than with a 
regard to probability. He dreamed,— ^^ That he saw the Ma- 
cedonian phalanx all on fire ; and that Alexander, in the dress 
which he, Darius, had formerly worn when one of the king's 
couriers,! acted as his servant ; after which Alexander went 
into the temple of Belus, and there suddenly disappeared." By 
this heaven seems to have signified, that prosperity and honour 
would attend the Macedonians ; and mat Alexander would 
become master of Asia, like Darius before him, who, of a sim- 

* Upon thedeaUi of Memnon, who had be^^ with £^at luocess to reduce 
the Greek iaknds, and was on the point of invading Eubcea, Dariua was at a 
loss whom to employ. While he was in this suspense, Gharidemus, an Athe- 
nian, who bad served with g^eat reputation under Philip of Macedon, but was 
now very zealous for the Peruan interest, attempted to set the king and his 
ministers right: — « While you, Sir," said he to Darius, *<are safe, the empire 
can never be in great danger. Let me, therefore, exhort you never to ezpoae 
your person, but to make choice of some able general to march against your 
enemy. One hundred thousand men will be more than sufficient, provided a 
third of them be mercenaries, to compel him to abandon this entei^rise; and 
if you will honour me with the command, 1 will be accountable ibr the success 
of what I advise." Darius was ready to accede to the proposal ; but the Pl- 
atan grandees, through envy, accused Charidemus of a treasonable design, and 
effected his ruin. Darius repented in a few days, but it was then too late, 
lliat able counseUor and general was condemned and executed. — JX9d, Sic. 
l.xvii. Q. Curt, 1. iii. 

f In the text Arytifikt. But it appears from Hesychius and Suidas, that it 
should be read Ar«ti«^. It is the Persian word MlatMfa, stator, (from 9t4kk, 
atare) with a Greek termination ; and we learn from Cicero, that tM<or signifies 
a courier. 
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^ pie courier, became a king; but that he would nevertheless 
soon die, and leave his glory behind him. 

Darius was still more encouraged by Alexander's long stay 
in Cilicia, which he looked upon as the effect of his fear. But 
the real cause of his stay was sickness, which some attribute 
to his great fatigues, and others to his bathing in the river 
Cydnus, whose water is extremely cold. His physicians durst 
not give him any medicines, because they thought themselves 
not so certain of the cure, as of the danger they must incur in 
the application : for they feared the Macedonians, if they did , 
not succeed, would suspect them of some bad practice. Philip 
the Acamanian saw how desperate the king's case was,' as well 
as the rest ; but besides the confidence he had in his friend- 
ship, he thought it the highest ingratitude, when his master 
was in so much danger, not to risk something with him in ex- 
hausting all his art for his relief. He, therefore, attempted the 
cure, and found no difficulty in persuading the king to wait 
with patience till his medicine was prepared, or to take it when 
ready ; so desirous was he of a speedy recovery, in order to 
prosecute the war. 

In the mean time, Parmenio sent him a letter from the camp, 
advising him ^' to beware of Philip, whom," he said, ^^ Darius 
had prevailed upon, by presents of infinite value, and the pro- 
mise of his daughter in marriage, to take Kim off by poison." 
As soon as Alexander had read the letter, he put it under his 

- pillow, without showing it to any of his friends. The time ap- 
pointed being come, Philip, with the king's friends, entered 
the chamber, having the cup which contained the medicine in 
his hand. The king received it freely, without the least marks 
of suspicion, and at the same time put the letter in his hands. 
It was a striking situation, and more interesting than any scene 
in a tragedy ; the one reading, while the other was drinking. 
They looked upon each other, but with a very different air. 
The king, with an open and unembarrassed countenance, ex- 
pressed his regard for Philip, and the confidence he had in his 
honour ; Philip's look showed his indignation at the calumny. 
One while he lifted up his eyes and hands to heaven, protest- 
ing his fidelity; another while he threw himself down by the 
bedside, entreating his master to be of good courage, and trust 
to his care. 

The medicine, indeed, was so strong, and overpowered his 
spirits in such a manner, that at first he was speechless, and 
discovered scarce any sign of sense or life. But afterwards he 
was soon relieved by this faithful physician,"*^ and recovered 
so well that he was able to show himself to the Macedonians, 

• Tnftrce days' time. 
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vfaoic distress di4 not abate till he came personaUy before 
them. 

There was m the anii3r of Darius a Macedonian fugitive^ 
named Anyotss, who knew perfectly well the disposition of 
Alexander. Thb man, perceiving that Darius prepared to 
march through Uie straits in quest of Alexander, begged of 
him to remain where he was, a^d tske th^ advantage of receiv- 
ing an enemjr, so much inferior to him ib number, upon large 
and spaciotts plains. Darius answered,*— ^^ He was afraid m 
that case the enemy would fly without coming to vi action, 
and Alexander escape him." ^^ If that is all you fear," replied 
ihe Macedonian, ^^ let it give you no fardier uneasiness ; for 
he will come to seek you, and is already on his march." How- 
ever, his representations had no effect : Darius set out for Ci- 
licia ; and Alexander was tfiaking for Syria in quest of him. 
But happening to miss each other ia the night, they both turaed 
back s Alexander rejoicing in bis good fortune, and hastening 
so meet Darius in the straits ; while Darius endeavoured to 
disengage himself, and rttoy^r his fonnercamp* for by this 
time he was sensible of his error in throwing hinssnlf into 
ground hemmed in by the sea, on one side, .and the moimtnins 
on the other, and intersected by the river Pwarus; so that it 
was impracticable for cavslry ; and his infantry could only act 
in small and broken parties; while, at ihe same time, this 
situation was extreosely convenient for the enemy's inferiw 
numbers. 

Thus fortune befriended Alexander as to the scene of action ; 
but the skilful disposition of Ins forces contributed stiB more 
to his gaining the victory. As his army was very small in com- 
parison of that of Darius, he took cfU'e to draw it up so as to 
prevent its being surrounded, by stretchmg out his right wing 
farther than the enemy's left. In thnt wing he acted in person, 
and, fighting in the fcremott ranks, put the barbarians to flight. 
He was wounded, howevet, in the thig^, and, according to 
Chares, by Dmus, who engaged him hand to hand. But Alex- 
ander, in the account he gave Antipater of the battle, does not 
mention who it was that wounded him. He only says, he re- 
ceived a wound in his thigh by a sword, and that no dangerous 
consequences followed it. 

The victory was a very signal one; for he killed above a hun- 
dred and ten thousand of the enemy.* Nothing was wanting to 
complete it but the taking of Darius ; and that prince escaped 
narrowly, having got the start of his pursuer only by four or five 
furlongs. Alexander took his chariot and his bow, and re- 
turned widi them to his Macedonians. He found diem loadiog 

* ]>iodoras wys s lumdred sod thirty thooasiid. 
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themselves with the Qliuiider of the enemy's camp, which was 
Tich and various ; though Darius, to make his troops fitter for 
action, had left most of the baggage in Damascus. The Ma- 
cedonians had reserved for their master the tent of Parius, 
in which he found officers of the household magnificently 
clothed, rich furniture, and great quantities of gold and silver. 

As soon as he had put off his armour, he went to the bath, 
saying to those about nim, — *'^ Let us go and refresh ourselves 
after Ae fatigues of the field, in the bath of Darius.*' " Nay, 
rather," said one of his friends, ^^ in the bath of Alexander ; 
for the goods of the conquered are, and should be called the 
conqueror's." When he had taken a view of the basins, vials, 
boxes, and other vases, curiously wrought in gold, smelted the 
fragrant odours of essences, and seen the splendid furniture of 
spacious apartments, he turned to his friends, and said, *^ This, 
then, it seems, it was to be a king."* 

As he was sitting down to table, an account was broug{it 
him, that among the prisoners were the mother and wife olT 
Darius, and two unmarried: daughters ; and that upon seeing 
his chariot and bow they broke out into great lamentations, 
concluding that he was dead. Alexander, after some pause, 
during which he was rather commiserating their misfortunes 
than rejoicing in his own success, sent Leonatus to assure 
them, — *'*' That Darius was not dead; that they had nothing to 
fear from Alexander, for his dispute with Darius was only for 
empire ; and that they should find themselves provided for in 
the same manner as when Darius was in his greatest pros- 
perity." If this message to the captive princesses was gracious 
and humane, his actions were still more so. He allowed them 
to do the funeral honours to what Persians they pleased, and 
for that nurpose furnished them, out of the spoils, with robes, 
and all tne other decorations that were customary. They had as 
roapy domestics, and were served in all respects in as honour- 
able a manner as before : indeed, their appointments were 
greater. But there was another part oS his oehaviour to them 
still more noble and princely. Though they were now captives, 
he considered that they were ladies, not only of high rank, but 
of great modesty and virtue ; and took care that thi&y should 
not hear an indecent word, nor have the least cause to suspect 
any danger to their honour. Nay, as if they had been in a holy 
temple or asylum of virgins, rather than in an enemy's camp, 
they lived unseen and imapproached,in the most sacred privacy. 

It is said, the wife of Darius was one of the most beautiful 
women, as Darius was one of the tallest and handsomest men 



* As if he had said, — '< Could ^ kin^ place his happiness in such enjoyments 
as these i" For Alexander vas not, till long after this, corrupted by the Per- 
sian luxury. 

VOL. III. A a 
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Was not deficient in the graces of society. His only fault was 
his retaining so much of the soldier,* as to indulge a trouble- 
some vanity. He would not only boast of his own actions, but 
suffered himself to be cajoled by flatterers to an amazing de- 
gree. These wretches were an intolerable burden to the rest 
of the company, who did not choose to contend with them in 
adulation, nor yet to appear behind them in their opinion of 
their king's achievements. 

As to delicacies, he had so little regard for them, that when 
the choicest fruit and fish were brought him from distant coun- 
tries and seas, he would send some to each of his friends, and 
he very often left none for himself. Yet there was always a 
magnificence at his table, and the expense rose with his for- 
tune, till it came to ten thousand drachmas for one entertain- 
inent. There it stood ; and he did not suffer those that invited 
him to exceed that sum. 

After the battle of Issus, he sent to Damascus, and seized 
the money and equipages of the Persians, together with their 
wives and children. On that occasion the Thessalian cavalry 
enriched themselves most. They had, indeed, greatly dis- 
tinguished themselves in the action, and they were favoured 
with this commission, that they might have the best share 
in the spoil. Not but the rest of the army found sufficient 
booty; and the Macedonians having once tasted the trea- 
sures and the luxury of the Barbarians, hunted for the Persian 
wealth with all the ardour of hounds upon scent. 

It appeared to Alexander a matter of great importance, be* 
fore he went farther, to gain the maritime powers. Upon ap- 
plication, the kings of Cyprus and Phoenicia made their submis- 
sion: only Tyre held out. He besieged that city seven 
months ; during which time he erected vast mounts of earth, 
plied it with his engines, and invested it on the side next the 
sea with two hundred galleys. He had a dream, in which he 
saw Hercules offering him his hand from the wall, and inviting 
him to enter. And many of the Tyrians dreamed,t — ^*That 
Apollo declared he would go over to Alexander, because he 
was displeased with their behaviour in the town." Hereupon 
the Tyrians, as if the god had been a deserter taken in the fact, 
loaded his statue with chains, and nailed the feet to the pedes- 
tal; not scrupling to call him an Alexandrist. In another 

* The tncienta, in their comic pieces, used always to put the rodomontades 
in the character of a soldier. At present the army huve as little vanity as any 
set of people whatever. 

t One of the Tyrians dreamed he saw Apollo flyinj^ from the -city. Upon 
his reportinp^ this to the people, they would have stoned him, supposing that 
he did it to intimidate them. He was obliged, therefore, to tal^e refuge in the 
temple of Hercules. But the magistrates, upon mature deliberation, resolved 
to fix one end of a gold chain to the statue of Apollo, and the other to the 
altivr of Hercules.— l^W. Sic. lib. xvii. 
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dream, Alexander thought he saw a satyr plaving before him 
at some distance ; and when he advanced to take him, the savage 
eluded his grasp. However, at last, after much coaxing, 
and taking many circuits round him, he prevailed on him to 
surrender himself. The interpreters, plausibly enough, divid- 
ed the Greek term for satyr into two, Sa Tyroa^ which signi- 
fies Tyre is thine. They still show us a fountain, near wMch 
Alexander is said to have seen that vision. 

About the middle of the siege, he made an excursion against 
the Arabians, who dwelt about Antilibanus. There ne ran a 
g^at risk of his life, on account of his preceptor Lysimachus, 
who insisted on attending him ; being, as he alleged, neither 
older nor less valiant than Phcenix. But when they came to 
the hills, and quitted their horses, to march up on foot, thereat 
of the party got far before Alexander and Lysimachus. Night 
came on, and as the enemy was at no great distance, the king 
would not leave his preceptor, borne down with fatigue and 
the weight of years. Therefore, while he was encouraging and 
helping him forward, he was insensibly separated from his 
troops, and had a dark and very cold night to pass in an ex- 
posed and dismal situation. In this perplexity, he observed 
at a distance a number of scattered fires which the enemy had 
lighted ; and depending upon his swiftness and activity, as 
well as accustomed to extricate the Macedonians out of every 
difficulty, by taking a share in the labour and danger, he ran to 
the next fire. After having killed two of the barbarians that 
sat watching it, he seized a lighted brand, and hastened with 
it to his party, who soon kindled a great fire. The sight of 
this so intimidated the enemy, that many of them fled, and 
those who ventured to attack him, n^ere repulsed«with con- 
siderable loss. By these means he passed the night in safety, 
according to the account we have from Chares. 

As for the siege, it was brought to a termination in this 
manner :«- Alexander had permitted his main body to repose 
themselves, after the long and severe fatigues they had under- 
gone, and ordered only some small parties to keep the Tyrians 
in play. In the mean time, Aristander, his principal sooth- 
sayer, offered sacrifices ; and one day, upon inspecting the en* 
trails of the victim, he boldly asserted, among those about him, 
that the city would certainly be taken that month. As it hap- 
pened then to be the last day of the month, his assertion was 
received with ridicule and scorn. The king perceiving he was 
disconcerted, and making it a point to bring the prophecies of 
his ministers to completion, gave orders that the day should 
not be called the thirtieth, but the twenty-eighth of the month. 
At the same time he called out his forces by sound of trum- 
pet, and made a much more vigorous assault than he at first 
intended. The attack was violent; and those who were teft 
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behind in the camp^ quitted it to have a share in it, and to 
support their fellow-soldiers; insomuch, that the Tyriana were 
forced to give out, and the city was taken that very day* 

From thence he marched into Syria, and laid siege to Gaza, 
the capital of that country. While he was employed there, a 
bird, as it flew by, let fall a clod of earth upon his shoulder, 
and then going to perch on the cross-cords with which they 
turned the engines, was entangled and taken. The event an* 
swered Aristander's interpretation of this sign : Alesiander 
was wounded in the shoulder, but he took the city. He sent 
most of its spoils to Olympias and Cleopatra, and others of 
his friends. His tutor, Leonidas, was not forgotten ; and the 
present he made him had something particular in it. It con* 
sisted of five hundred talents weight of frankincense,* and a 
hundred of myrrh, and wsm sent upon the recollection oi the 
hopes he had conceived when a boy. It seems Leonidaa one 
day had observed Alexander, at a sacrifice, dirowing incense 
into the fire by handfuls; upon which he said,— -^* Alexander, 
when you have conquered the country where spices grow, you 
may be thus liberal of your incense; but, in die mean time, 
use what you have more sparingly." He, therefore, Mrrote 
thus, — ^^^ I have sent yoii frankincense and myrrh in abundance, 
that you may be no. longer a churl to the gods." 

A casket being one day brought him, which appeared one of 
the most curious and valuable things among the treasures and 
the whole equipage of Darius, he asked his friends what they 
thought most worthy to be put in it ? Different things were 
proposed; but he said, — ^^^The Iliad most deserved such a 
case." This particular is mentioned by several writers of 
credit. And it what the Alexandrians say, upon the faith of 
Heraclides, be true, Homer ^vas no bad auxiliary or uadess 
counsellor in the course of the war. They tell us, that when 
Alexander had conquered Egypt, and determined to build 
there a great city, which was to be peopled with Greeks, and 
called after his own name, by the advice of his architects he 
had marked a piece of ground, and was preparing to lay the 
foundation ; but a wonderful dream made him fix upon ano- 
ther situation.^ He thought a person with grey hair, and a 
very venerable aspect, approached him, and repeated the fol- 
lowing lines : — 

High o'er a gulfy sea, the Pharian isle 

Fronts the deep roar of disemboguing Nile. [PopeJ] 

^Thecommon Attic talent, in Troy weight, was - 56 11 17| 

This talent conttsted of 60 mine ,• but there was another Attic 
talent, by some said to oonaist of 80, by others of 100 mkue, 
Themmawas - - . .„ . ^ , U f 16f 
Tk^ talent <tf Atemidrwi wm 104 19 U 
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AleMnder, upon this, imtnedtstely left his bed, and went to 
Pharos, which at that time was an teland lying a litde above 
the Cmtobic mouth of the Nile, but now is joined to the conti* 
nent by a causeway. He no sooner cast his eyes upon the 

flace than he perceived the commodiousness of the situation, 
t is a tongue of land, not unlike an ftrAmu#, whose breaddi 
is proportionable to its length. Ob one side it has a great 
lake, and on the other the sea, which there forms a capacious 
harbour.* Tliis led him to declare, that ^ Homer, a^ong his 
other admirable qualifications, was an excellent architect ;" and 
he ordered a city to be planned suitable to the ground, and its 
appendant conveniences. For want of chalk, they made use 
of flour, which answered well enough upon a black soil, and 
they drew a line with it about the semicircular bay. The arms 
ty( this semicircle were terminated by straight lines, so that 
the whole was in the form of a Macedonian cloak. 

While the king wasenjoyins the design, on a' sudden an in- 
finite number of Ikrge birds of various kinds rose, like a black 
cloud, out of the river and die lake, and lighting upon the 
place, ate up all the flour that was used in marking out the 
lines* Aleixander was disturbed at the omen ; but the divi- 
ners encouraged him to proceed, by assuring him it was a sign 
that the city he was going to build would be blest with such 
plenty, as to furnish a supply to all that should repair to it from 
other nations. 

The execution of the plan he left to his architects, and went 
to visit the temple of Jupiter Amnnon. It was a long and la« 
borious jourtiey ;t and beside the fatigue, there were two great 

* *fU uf tiJi Toirof wfu'ieL S^utptforA (rtufia. ya^ iro taSfx^ ^rxseroc i^oyri av/u^rrp09 

mcEer undenUndtUlis whole paiMffe (which, as he observes, is not with- 
out its difficulties) «s a description of Uie isle of Pharos. It certainly w«s the 
isle of Pharos that formed the harbour, which was a double one, and he ad- 
duces the authorities of Caesar and Virgil to prove that point. But how did 
the isle of Pharos lie between, or divide, the sea and a great lake ? Dacier 
takes idfunf f woxtjn mu ^io^mtvaj to mean the same as hjfjtrmJ^ ^txuvTAi. Alex- 
andria* however, does certainly stand between the lake Marea, or Ma- 
reotis, and the Canobic branch of the Nile, which may well enough be 
called a sea. And the word hufyn^A^ does undoubtedly signify teparatia^, or 

Our version of this passage is^ moreover, confirmed by the account which 
Biodorus, the Sicilian, gives of the situation of Alexandria. That historian 
sa^-s, it was seated very commodiously by t)ie haven of Pharos ; the streets 
m'ere so contrived as to admit the cooling breezes, which refreshed the air. 
Alexander ordered a broad and high wall to be drawn around it, so as to have 
the sea close on one side, and a greaf lake on the other. Its form resembled 
that of a ■oidier's cloak. One large beautiful street passed from gate to gate, 
being in breadth a hundred feet, in length forty furlongs, or five miles. It 
became in after-ares so rich and famous, that there were on its rolls three 
hundred thousand freemen.— /Ko^. Sic. 1. xvii. 

f As to his motives in this journey, historians disagrees. Arrian (I. iii. c. 3,) 
tells us, be took it in imitsition of Peneus and Hercules, the former of which 
had consulted that orsde when he was despatched against the Gorgvns; and 
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daagen attending it. The one was, that their water might 
fail, in a desert of many days' journey, which afforded no 
supply ; and the other, that they might be surprieed by a vio- 
lent south wind amidst the. wastes of sand, as it happened long 
before to the army of Camt^ses. The wind raised die sand, 
and rolled it in such waves, that it devoured full fifty thousand 
men. These difficulties were considered and represented to 
Alexander: but it was not easy to divert him from any of him 
purposes. Fortune had supported him in such a manner, that 
his resolutions were become invincibly string ; and his cou- 
rage inspired* him with such a spirit of adventure, that he 
thought It not enough to be victorious in the field, but he must 
conquer both time and place. 

The divine assistances which Alexander experienced in tbta 
march, met with more credit than the oracles delivered at the 
end of it ; though those extraordinary assistances, in sc»ne 
measure, confirmed the oracles. In the first plaice, Jupiter sent 
such a copious and constant rain, as not only delivered them 
from all fear of sufierinff by thirst, but, by moiaten'mg the sand^ 
and making it firm to me foot, made the air clear, and fit for 
respiration. In the next place, when they found the marks 
which were to serve for guides to travellers, removed, or de- 
faced, and in consequence wandered up and down without any 
certain route, a flock, of crows made their appearance, and dt* 
rected them in the way. When they marched briskly on, the 
crows flew with equal alacrity ; when they lagged behind or 
halted, the crows also stopped. What is still stranger, Cal- 
listhenes avers, that at night when they happened to be going 
wrong, these birds called them by their croaking, and put 
them right again. 

When he had passed the desert, and was arrived at the place, 
the minister of Ammon received him with salutations from 
the god as from a father. And when he inquired, — ^'* Whether 
any of the assassins of his father had escaped him ?^' the priest 
desired he would not express himself in that manner, ^^ for 
hi^ father was not a mortal." Then he asked, — ^** Whether all 
the murderers of Philip were punished ; and whether it was 
given the proponent to be the conqueror of the world ?" Ju- 
piter answered, — ^^ That he granted him that high distinction ; 
and that the death of Philip was sufficiently avenged." Upon 
this, Alexander made his acknowledgments to the god by rich 
offerings, and loaded the priests with presents of great value. 

tlie latter twice, vis, when he weiU into Libya against Antseus, and when he 
marched into Egypt aninst Basiris. Now, as Perseus and Hercules gave 
themselves out to be the sons of the Grecian Jupiter, so Alexander had a 
mind to take Jupiter Amnion for bis father. Maximus Tyrius {Serm. xxv.) 
informs us, that he went to discover the fountains ,of the Nile; and Justin 
(1. xi. c. 11,) sayi, the intention of this visit was to clear up his mother's clka- 
racter, and to get himself the reputation of adLvino origin* 



This is tlie account most historians give us of liie aiFair of 
the oracle: but .Alexander himself, in the letter he wrote to 
his mother on that occasion, only says,-— ^^ He received Cjertain 
private answers from the oracle, which he would communicate 
to her, and her only, at his return." 

Some say, Ammon's prophet being desirous to address him 
in an obliging manner in Greek, intended to say, O Patdtoriy 
which signifies, Mtf Son; but in his barbarous pronunciation, 
made the word end with an s instead of an n, and so said, 
Pat DioSj which signifies, Son of Jupiter. Alexander, the)r 
add, was delighted with the mistake in the pronunciation, and 
from that mistake was propagated a report that Jupiter himself 
had called him his son. 

He went to hear Psammo, an Egyptian philosopher ; and 
the saying of his that pleased him most was, — **^ That all men 
are governed by God, for in every thing that which rules and 
governs is divine." But Alexander's own maxim was more 
agreeable to sound philosophy : he said,— '^ God is the com- 
mon father of men, but more particularly of the good and vir- 
tuous." 

When among the barbarians, indeed, he affscted a lofty port, 
such as might suit a man perfectly convinced of bis di« 
vine original ; but it was in a small degree, and with great 
caution, that he assumed any thing of divinity among the 
Greeks. We must except, however, what he wrote to the 
Athenians concerning Samos :— ^^ It was not I who gave you 
that free and famous city, but your then lord, who was called 
my father," meaning Philip.* 

Yet, long after this, when he was wounded with an arrow, 
and experienced great torture from it, he said,—" My friends, 
this is blood, and not the ichor 

** Which blest immortals shed." 

One day It happened to thunder in such a dreadful manner, 
that it astonished all that heard it ; upon which Anaxarchus 
the sophist, being in company with him, said, — " Son of Ju- 
piter, could you do so ?" Alexander answered with a smile, — 
^^ I do not choose to be so terrible to my friends as you would 
have me, who despise my entertainments, because you see fish 
served up, and not the heads of Persian grandees." It se^ms 
the king had made Hephsestion a present of some small fish^ 
and Anaxarchus observing it, said, — " Why did he not rather 
send you the heads of princes ;"t intimating how truly despi- 

* He knew the Athenians were sunk into such meanness, that they would 
readily admit his pretensions to divinity. So afterward^hey deified Demetrius. 

f Diogenes imputes this saying of Anaxarchus totne aversion he had for 

NicocreoDy tyrant of Salamis. According to him, Alexander having one day 

invited Anaxarchus to dinner, asked him how he liked his entertainment ?— 

*' It is excellent," repUed the guest, '< it wants but one ^ib, and that a deli- 
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cable tho8e glittering things are which conqaerors pur&ue with 
so much danger and fatigue ; since, after all, their enjoyments 
are little or nothing superior to those of other men. It ap- 
pears, then, from what nas been said, that Alexander neither 
believed, nor was elated with, the notion of his divinity, but 
that he only made use of it as a means to bring others into 
subjection. 

At his return from Egypt to Phoenicia, he honoured the 
gods with sacrifices and solemn processions ; on which occa- 
sion the people were entertained with music and dancing, and 
tragedies were presented in the greatest perfection, not only 
in respect of the magnificence of the scenery, but the spirit of 
emulation in those who exhibited them. In Athens persons 
are chosen by lot out of the tribes to conduct those exhibi-^ 
tions ; but in this case the princes of Cyprus vied with each 
otlier with incredible ardour ; particularly Nicocreon king of 
Salamis, and Pasicrates king of Soli. They chose the most 
celebrated actors that could be found: Pasicrates risked th« 
victory upon Athenodorus, and Nicocreon upon Thessalus. 
Alexander interested himself particularly in behalf of the lat- 
ter ; but did not discover his attachment, till Athenodorus was 
declared victor by all the suffrages. Then, as he left the thea- 
tre, he said,-— ^^ I commend the judges for what they have 
done i but I would have given half my kingdom rather than 
have seen Thessalus conquered.'' 

However, when Athenodorus was fined by the Athenians 
for not making his appearance on their stage at the feasts of 
Bacchus, and entreated Alexander to write to them in his fa- 
vour ; though he refused to comply with that request, he paid 
his fine for him. Another actor, named Lycon, a native of 
Scarphia, performing with great applause before Alexander, 
dexterously inserted in one of the speeches of the comedy a 
verse in which he asked him for ten talents. Alexander 
laughed, and gave him them. 

It was about this time that he received a letter from Darius, 
in which that prince proposed, on condition of a pacification 
and future friendship, to pay him ten thousand talents in ran-^ 
som of the prisoners, to cede to him all the countries on this 
side the Euphrates, and to give him his daughter in marriage. 
Upon his communicating these proposals to his friends, Par- 
menio said, — ^^ If I were Alexander, I would accept diem.'* 
" So would I," said Alexander,* " if I were Parmenio." The 

cious one, the head of a tyrant;" not the heads of the Satrap^t^ or governors 
of provinces, as it is in I'lutarch. If the philosopher really meant the head of 
Nicocreon, he paid dear for his saying afterwanU; tor after the death of Alex- 
ander, he was forced, by contrary winds, upon the coast of Cyprus, where the 
tyrant seized him and put him to death. 

* Longinus takes notice of this as an instance, that it is natural for men of 
genius even in their common discourse, to let fall something great and sublime. 
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answer he gave Darius was, — ^'^ That if he would come to him, , 
he should find the best of treatment ; if not, he must go and 
seek him." 

In consequience of this declaration he began his march ; but 
he repented that he had set out so soon, when he received in- 
formation that the wife of Darius was dead. That princess 
died in childbed ; and the concern of Alexander was great, 
because he lost an opportunity of exercising his clemency. 
AU he could do was to return, and bury her with the utmos;C 
magnificence. One of the eunuchs of the bed-chamber, named 
Tireus, who was taken prisoner along with the princesses, at 
this time made his escape out of the camp, and rode off to 
Darius with news of the queen's death. 

Darius smote upon his head, and shed a torrent of tears. 
After which he cried out, — ^** Ah cruel destiny of the Persians ! 
Was the wife and sister of their king not only to be taken cap- 
tive, but, after her death, to be deprived of the obsequies due 
to her high rank !" The eunuch answered, ^^ As to her obse- 
quies, O king, and all the honours the queen had a right to 
claim, there is no reason to blame the evil genius of the Per- 
sians. For neither my mistress, Statira, during her life, or 
your royal mother, or children, missed any of the advantages 
of their former fortune, except the beholding the light of your 
countenance, which the great Orontasdes* will again cause to 
shine with as much lustre as before. So far from being de- 
prived of any of the solemnities of a funeral, the queen was 
honoured with the tears of her very enemies. For Alexander 
is as mild in the use of his victories, as he is terrible in battle.'' 
On hearing this, Darius was greatly moved, and strange 
suspicions took possession of his soul. He took the eunuch 
into the most private apartment of his pavilion, and said, — 
^^ If thou dost not revolt to.the Macedonians, as the fortune of 
Persia has done, but still acknowledgest me as thy lord ; tell 
me, as thou honourest the light of M ithra and the right hand 
of the king, is not the death of Statira the least of her misfor- 
tunes I have to lament ? Did not she suffer more dreadful 
things while she lived ? And, amidst all our calamities, would 
not our disgrace have been less had we met with a more 
rigorous and savage enemy ? For what engagement, in the * 
compass of virtue, could bring a young man to do such honour 
to the wife of his enemy ?" 

While the king was yet speaking, Tireus humbled his face 
to the earth, and entreated him not to make use of expressions 
so unworthy of himself, so injurious to Alexander, and sodis- 

* OronuHdes was worshipped .by the Persi&ns as the Author of all Good^ 
and ArimanittB deemed the Author of Evil ; agreeably to the principles from 
which they were believed to spxmg» Lifl^ht and Darkness. The Persian writers 
call ti^era Yerdan and Abriman. 
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hoi^ourable to the memory of his deceased wife and sister ; 
nor to deprive himself of the greatest of consolations in hia 
misfortune, the reflecting that he was not defeated but by a 
person superior to human nature. He assured him, Alexan-* 
der was more to be admired for the "decency of his behaviour 
to the Persian women, than for the valour he exerted agaioat 
the men. At the same time, he confirmed ail he had said with 
the most awful paths, and expatiated still more on the rega- 
laritv of Alexander's conduct, and on his dignity of mind. 

Tbfsn Darius returned to his friends; and bfting up his 
bands to heaven, he said, — ^^ Ye gods, who are the guardians 
of our birth, and the protectors of kingdoms, grant that I may 
're-establish the foif^nes of Persia, and leave them in the glory 
I found them ; that victory may put it in my power to return 
Alexander the favours which my dearest pledges experienced 
fSrom him in my fall ! But if the time determined by fate and 
the divine wrath, or brought about by the vicissitude of things, 
is now come, and the glory of the Persians must fall, may 
none but Alexander sit on tht throne of Cyrus!'' In this man<* 
ner were things conducted, and such were the speeches utter^ 
ed on this occasion, according to the tenor of history. 

Alexander halving subdued all on this side the Euphrates, 
began his march against Darius, who had taken the field with 
a million of men. During this march, one of his friends men- 
tioned to him, as a matter that might divert him, that the ser- 
vants of the army had divided themselves into two bands, and 
that each had chosen a chief, one of which they called Alex- 
der, and the other Darius. They began to skirmish with clods, 
and afterwards fought with their fists ; and at last, heated with 
a desire of victory, many of them came to stones and sticks, 
insomuch that they could hardly be parted. The king, upon 
this report, ordered the two chiefs to fight in single combat, 
and armed Alexander with his own hands, while Philotas did 
the same for Darius. The whole army stood and looked on, 
considering the event of this combat as a presage of the issue 
of the war. The two champions fought with great fury ; but 
he who bore the name of Alexander proved victorious. He 
was rewarded with a present of twelve villages, and allowed 
to wear a Persian robe, as Eratosthenes tells the story. 

The great battle with Darius was not fought at Arbela,* as 
most historians will have it, but at Gaugamela, which, in the 
Persian tongue, is said to signify the house of the camel /^ so 
called, because one of the ancient kings, having escaped his 

* But 83 Gaugamela was only a Tillage, and Arbela, a conuderable town, 
stood near it, the Macedonians chose to distinguish the battle by the name of 
the latter. 

t Darius^ the son of Hystjispea, crossed tbe deserts of Scythin upon that 
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enemies by the swiftnea of his camel, placed her there, and 
appointed the revenue of certain villages for her maintenance. 

In the month of September there happened an eclipse of the 
moon,* about die beginning of the festival of the great mys* 
teries at Athens. The eleventh night after that eclipse, the two 
armies being in view of each other, Darius kept his men under' 
arms, and took a general review of his troops by torch-light. 
Mean time Alexander suffered his Macedonians to repose 
themselves, and with his soothsayer Aristander performed 
some private ceremonies before his tent, and offered sacrifices 
to Fear.f The oldest of his friends, and Parmenio in particu- 
lar, when they beheld the plain between Niphates and tne Gor- 
dnm mountains all illuminated with the torches of the barba- 
rians, and heard die tumultuary and appalling noise from their 
camp, like the bellowings of an immense sea, were astonished 
at their numbers, and observed among themselves how ardu- 
ous an enterprise it would be to meet such a torrent of war in 
open day. They waited upon the king, therefore, when he 
had finished the sacrifice, and advised him to attack the enemy 
in the night, when darkness would hide what was most dread- 
ful in the combat. Upon which he gave them that celebrated 
answer, — / will not steal a victory. 

It is true, this answer has been thought by some to savour 
of the vanity of a young man who derided the most obvipus 
danger : yet others have thought it not only well calculated to 
encourage his troops at that time, but politic enough in respect 
to the future; because, if Darius happened to be beaten, it 
left him no handle to proceed to another trial, under pretence 
that night and darkness had been his adversaries, as he had 
before laid the blame upon the mountains, the narrow passes, 
and the sea. For in such a vast empire it could never be the 
want of arms or men that would bring Darius to give up the 
dispute; but the ruin of his hopes and spirits, in consequence 
of the loss of a batde, where he had the advantage of numbers 
and of day light. 

When his friends were gone, Aleicander retired to rest in 
his tent, and he is said to have slept that night much sounder 
than usual ; insomuch that when his officers came to attend 
him the next day, they could not but express their surprise at 
it, while they were obliged themselves to give out orders to 

* ActTonomerr assure us this eclipse of the moon happened the SOth of 
Septembefy according to the Julian caleDdar ; and therefore the battle of Ar- 
beia was fought the 1st of October. 

t In the printed text it is *m/3», to JipoUo^ but Amiot tells us he found in 
seveial MSS. *o^ to Fear, Fear was not without her alursr Theseus sacri- 
ficed to her, as we have seen in his Hfe : And Plutarch tells us, in the life of 
Agis and Cleomenes, that the Lacedxmonians built a temple to Fear, whom 
they honoured, not as a pemipous demon, but as the bond of all g^ood go- 
remment. 
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the troops to take their morning refreshment.* After this, 
as the occasion was urgent, Parmenio entered his apartment, 
and standing by the bed, called him two or three times by 
name. When he awaked, that officer asked him, — ^*' Why he 
slept like a roan that had already conquered, and not rather 
like one who had die greatest battle the world ever heard of to 
iight ?'' Alexander smiled at the question, and said, — "" In 
what light can you look upon us but as conquerors, when we 
have not now to traverse desolate countries in pursuit of Da- 
rius, and he no longer declines the combat?" It was not, 
however, only before the battle, but in the face of danger, that 
Alexander snowed his intrepidity and excellent judgment; 
for the battle was some time doubtful. The left wing, com- 
manded by Parmenio, was almost broken by the impetuosity 
*with whicn the Bactrian cavalry charged ; and Mazsus had, 
moreover, detached a party of horse, with orders to wheel 
round and attack the corps that was left to guard the Macedo- 
nian baggage. Parmenio^ greatly disturbed at these circum- 
stances, sent messengers to acquaint Alexander, that his camp 
and baggage would be taken if he did not immediately despatch 
a strong reinforcement from the front to the rear. The mo- 
ment that account was brought him, he was giving the right 
wing, which he commanded in person, the signal to charge. 
He stopped, however, to tell the messenger, — " Parmenio 
must have lost his senses, and in his disorder must have forgot, 
that the conquerors are always masters of all that belonged to 
the enemy ; and the conquered need not give themselves any 
concern about their treasures or prisoners, nor have any thing 
to think of, but how to sell their lives dear, and die in the bed 
of honour." 

As soon as he had returned Parmenio this answer, he put on 
his helmet; for in other points he came ready armed out of his 
tent. He had a short coat of the Sicilian fashion girt close 
about him, and over that a breast<*plate of linen strongly quilt- 
ed, which was found among the spoils at the battle of Issus. 
His helmet, the workmanship of Theophilus, was of iron, but 
so well polished, that it shone like the brightest silver. To 
this was fitted a gorget of the same metal, set with precious 
stones. His sword, the weapon he generally used in battle, 
was a present from the king of the Citieans, and could not be 
excelled for lightness or for temper. But the belt which he 
wore in all engagements was more superb than the rest of his 
armour. It was given him by the Rhodians as a mark of their 
respect, and old Helicon had exerted all his art in it. In draw- 
ing up his army and giving orders, as well as exercising and 
reviewing it, he spared Bucephalus on account of his age, and 
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rode another horse ; but he constantly charged upon him ; 
and he had no sooner mounted him than the signal was always 
given. 

The speech he made to the Thessalians and the other Greeks 
was of some length on this occasion. When he found that 
they, in their turn, strove to add to his confidence, and called 
out to him to lead them against the barbarians, he shifted his 
javelin to his left hand, and stretching his right hand towards 
heaven, according to Callisthenes, he entreated the gods, *'*' to 
defend and invigorate the Greeks, if he really was the son of 
Jupiter." 

Aristander the soothsayer, who rode by his side, in a white 
robe, and with a crown of gold upon his head, then pointed 
out an eagle flying over him, and directing his course against 
the enemy. The sight of diis so animated the troops, that, 
after mutual exhortations to bravery, the cavalry charged at full 
speed, and the phalanx rushed on like a torrent."*^ Before the 
first ranks were well engaged, the barbarians gave way, and 



* Plutarch, as a writer of lives, not of histories, does not pretend to g-ive an 
exact description of battles. But as many of our readers, we believe, will be 
glad to see some of the more remarkable in detail, we shall give Arrian's ac- 
count of this. 

Alexander's right wing charged first upon the Scythian horse, who, as they 
were well armed, and very robust, behaved at the beginning very well, and 
made a vigorous resistance. That this might answer more effectually, the 
chariots placed in the left wing bore down at the same lime upon the Hacedo- 
niaiw. Their appearance was very terrible, and threatened entire destruction ; 
but Alexander's light-armed troops, by their darts, arrows, and stones, killed 
many of the drivers, and more of the horses, so that few reached the Macedo< 
nian tine, which opening, as Alexander had directed, they only passed through, 
and were then either taken or disabled by his bodies of reserve. The horse 
continued still engaged ; and before any thing decisive happened tliere, the 
Persian foot, near their left wing, began to move, in hopes of fiilling upon the 
flank of the Macedonian right wing, or of penetrating so far as to divide it 
from its centre. Alexander perceiving this, sent Aratus with a corps to charge 
theniy and prevent their intended manoeuvre. In the mean time, prosecuting 
hisBrst design, he broke their cavalry in the left wing, and entirely routed it 
He then charged the Persian foot in flank, and they made but a feeble resist- 
ance. Darius perceiving this, gave up all for lost, and fled. — Vide Jitrian, I. 
ill c. 13, et ieg, ubi plura. 

Diodorus ascribes the success which for a time attended the Persian troops 
entirely to the conduct and valour of Darius. I^ unfortunately happened, 
that Alexander, attacking his- guards, threw a dart at Darius, which, though it 
missed him, atruck the charioteer, who sat at his feet, dead ; and as he fell 
forwards, some of the guards raised a loud cry, whence those behind them 
conjectured that the king was slain, and thereupon fled. This obliged Darius 
to folk>w their example, who knowing the route he took could not be dis- 
covered on account of the dust and confusion, wheeled about, and got behind 
the Persian army, and continued his flight this way, while Alexander pursued 
right forwards. — Diod, Sic, 1. xvii. 

Justin tells us, that when those about Darius advised him to break down the 
bridge of the Cydnus, to retard the enemy's pursuit, he answered, — "I will 
never purchase safety to myself at the expense of so many thousands of my 
subjects as must by this means be lost/' — Jti9t. 1. xi. c. 14. 
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Alexander pressed hard upon the fugitives, in order to pene- 
trate into the midst of the host, where Darius acted in person : 
for he beheld him at a distance, over the foremost ranks, 
amidst his ro3ral squadron. Besides that he was mounted 
upon a lofty chariot, Darius was easily disunguidied by his 
size and beauty. A numerous body of select cavalry stood in 
clode order about the chariot, and seemed well prepared to re- 
ceive the enemy. But Alexander's approach appeared so t^-- 
rible, as he drove the fugitives upon those who still maintuned 
their ground, that they were seized with consternation, and 
the greatest part of them dispersed. A few of the best and 
bravest of them, indeed, met their death before the king's cha- 
riot, and falling in heaps one upon another, strove to stop the 
pursuit; for in the very pangs of death they clung to die Ma- 
cedonians, and caught hold of their horses' legs as diey lay 
upon the ground. 

Darius had now the most dreadful dangers before his eyes. 
His own forces, that were placed in the front to defend him, 
were driven back upon him ; the wheels of his chariot were, 
moreover, entangled among the dead bodies, so that it was 
almost impossible to turn it ; and the horses plunging among 
heaps of the slain, bounded up and down, and no longer 
obeyed the hands of the charioteer. In this extremity he 
quitted the chariot and his arms, and fled, as they tell us, 
upon a mare which had newly foaled. But, in all probabi- 
lity, he had not escaped so, if Parmenio had not again sent 
some horsemen to desire Alexander to come to his assist- 
ance, because great part of the enemy's forces still stood 
their ground, and kept a good countenance. Upon the whole, 
Paripenio is accused of want of spirit and activity in that 
battle : whether it was that age had damped his courage ; or 
whethsr, as Callisthenes tells us, he looked upon Alexander's 
power, and the pompous behaviour he assumed, with an invi- 
dious eye, and considered it as an insupportable burden.* 
Alexander, though vexed at being so stopped in his career, did 
not acquaint the troops about him with the purport of the 
message ; but under pretence of being weary of such a car- 
nage, and of its growing dark, sounded a retreat. However, 
as he was riding up to that part of his army which had been 
represented in danger, he was informed that the enemy were 
totally defeated and put to flight. 

The battle having such an issue, the Persian empire appeared 

* The truth seems to be, that Parroenio had too much concern for Alesan. 
der. Philip of Macedon confessed Parmenio to be the only general he knew ; 
and, on this occanon, he probably conaidered, that if the wing under his com- 
mand had been beateI^ that corps of Persians would have been able to keep 
the field, and the fugitives rallying and joining it, there would have been a 
respectable force, which might hare regained the day. 
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to be entirdy destroj^d, and Alexander was acknowledged 
king of all Asia. The first thing he did was to make his acknow- 
ledgroents to the gods by magnificent sacrifices; and then to 
his friends, by rich gifts of houses, estates, and governments. 
As he was particularly ambitious of recommending himself to 
the Greeks, he signified by letter that all tyrannies should be 
abolished ; and that they should be goivemed by their own 
Uws, under the auspices of freedom. To the Plateaus, in 
particular, be wrote, that their city should be rebuilt, because 
their ancestors had made a present of their territory to the 
Greeks, in order that they might fight the cause of liberty upon 
their own lands. He sent also a part of the spoils to the Cro* 
tonians in Italy, in honour of the spirit and courage of their 
countryman Phaylus,* a champion of the wrestling-ring, who, 
in the war with the M edes, when the rest of the Greeks in 
Italy sent no assistance to the Greeks their brethren, fitted out 
a ship at his own expense, and repaired to Salamis, to take a 
share in the common danger. Such a pleasure did Alexander 
take in every instance of virtue, and so faithful a guardian was 
he of the honour of all great actions ! 

He traversed all the province of Babylon,| whicb immedi- 
ately made its submission ; and in the district of Ecbatana he 
was particularly struck with a gulf of fire, which streamed con- 
tinually as from an inexhaustible source. He admired also a 
flood of naphtha^ not far from the gulf, which flowed in such 
abundance that it formed a lake. The naphtha in many respects 
resembles the bitumen^ but it is much more inflammable.:^ Be- 
fore any fire touches it, it catches light from a flame at some 
distance, and often kindles all thf intermediate air. The bar- 
barians, to show the king its force, and the subtilty of its na- 
ture, scattered some drops of it in the street which led to his 
lodgings ; and standing at one end, they applied their torches 
to some of the first drops, for it was night. The flame com- 
municated itself swifter than thought, and the street was instan« 
taneously all on fire. 

There was one Athenophanes, an Athenian, who, among 
others, waited on Alexander when he bathed, and anointed 
faim with oil. This man had the greatest success in his at- 
tempts to divert him ; and one day, a boy, named Stephen, 

• In Herodotus, Pkoyllut, See 1. viii. 47. 

f In the original itiB, A» he travened the territory ofBabylorit he found in the 
diotriet of Ecbatana, &c. Every body knows that Bebatana was in Media, not 
in the province of Babylon. The gulf here mentioned was near Arbela, in the 
district of Ariacene. [See Strab, ed. Par p. 737, D. et *c^.] But Scaliger 
proposes that we should read Arectane, (from Arec, mentioned Gen, x. 10,) 
both here, instead of Bcbatana, and in the passage of Strabo above cited. 

t Sunt qui et naphtham bituminis generi aacribunt. Veriim ardens ejus vis, 
ignium naturae cognata, procul omniab usu est.— Ptfn. JERvf. •Yo/. 

VOL. HI. c c 
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happening to attend at the bath, who was homely in his per- 
son, but an excellent singer, Athenophanes said to the king,— < 
^^ Shall we make an experiment of the naphtha upon Stephen I 
If it takfcs fire upon him, and does not presently die out, we 
must allow its force to be extraordinary indeed." The boy 
readily consented to undergo the trial; but as soon as 'he was 
pointed with it,* his whole body broke out into a flame, and 
Alexander was extremely concerned at his danger. Nothing 
could have prevented his being entirely consumed by it, if there 
had not been people at hand with many vessels of water for the 
service of the batn. As it was, they found it difficult to extin- 
guish the fire, and the poor boy felt thb bad. effects of it as 
long as he lived/ ^ 

Those, therefore, who desire to reconcile the fable with 
truth, are not unsupported by probability, when they say, it 
was this drug with which Medea anointed the crown and veil 
so well known upon the stage.f For the flame did not come 
from the crown or veil, por did they take fire of ^themselves; 
but upon the approach of fire they soon attracted it, and kin* 
died imperceptibly. The emanations of fire at some distance 
have no other effect upon most bodies, than merely to give 
them light and heat ; but in those which are dry apd porous, 
or saturated with oily particles, they collect themselves into a 
point, and immediately prey upon the matter so well fitted to 
receive them. Still there remams a difficulty as to the genera- 
tion of this naphtha: whether it derives its inflammable quality 
from * * * * *,;^ or rather from the unctuous and sulphu- 
reous nature of the soil. For in the province of Babylon the 
ground is of so fiery a quality, that the grains of barley often 
leap up, and are thrown out, as if the violent heat gave a pul-« 
sation to the earth; and in the hot months the people are 
obliged to sleep upon skins filled with water, Harpalus, whom 
Alexander left governor of the country, was ambitious to 
adorn the royal palaces and walks with Grecian trees . and 
plants ; and he succeeded in every thing except ivy. After all 
his auempu to propagate that plant it died : for it loves a cold 
soil, and, therefore, could not bear the temper of that mould. 
Such digressions as these the nicest readersf may endure, pro- 
vided they are not too long. * 

Alexander having made himself master of Susa, found in 

* As no mention is msde here of the application of fire, unless that be 
couched under the words K*t ^ym^ we must suppose an electrical virtue in 
the naphtha. But Plutarch seems to disclaim that afterwards, in the case of 
Creon's daughter. 

f Hoc delibutus ulta don& pellicem 
Serpente fug^t alite. Hor, 

i Soi)Aething here is wanting ii^ ^e original. 
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the king's palace forty thousand talents in coined money,* and 
the royal furniture and other riches were of inexpressible 
value. Among other things, there was purple of Hermione, 
worth five thousand talents^f which, though it had been laid 
up a hundred and ninety ypars, retained its first freshness and 
beauty. The reason they assign for this is, that the purple 
wool was combed with honey, and the white witfc white oil ; 
and we are assured, that specimens of the same kind and age 
are still to be seen in all their pristine lustre. Dinon informs 
us, that the kings of Persia used to have water fetched from the 
Nile and the Danube, and put among their treasures, as a proof 
of the extent of their dominions, and their being masters of the 
world. 

The entrance into Persia was difficult, on account of the 
roughness of the country in that part, and because the passes 
were guarded by the bravest of the Persians : for Darius had 
taken refuge there. But a man who spoke both Greek and Per- 
sian, having a Lycian to his father, and a Persian woman to 
his mother, offered himself as a guide to Alexander,and showed 
him how he might enter by taking a circuit. This was the 
person the priestess of Apollo had in view, when, upon Alexan- 
der's consulting her at a very early period of life, she foretold, 
— *' That a Lycian would conduct him into Persia." Those that 
first fell into his hands there, were slaughtered in vast numbers. 
He tells us, he ordered that no quarter should be given, 
because he thought such an example wouldKbe of service to his 
affairs. It is said, he found as much gold and silver coin there 
as he did atSusa; and that there was such a quantity of other 
treasures and rich moveables, that it loaded ten thousand pair 
of mules and five thousand camels4 

At Persipolis he cast his eyes upon a great statue of Xerxes, 
which had been thrown from its pedestal by the crowd that 
suddenly rushed in, and lay neglected on the ground. Upon 
this he stopped, and addressed it as if it had been alive: 
^^ Shall we leave you," said he, ^^ in this condition, on account 
of the war you made upon Greece, or rear you again, for the 
sake of your magnanimity and other virtues T' After he had 
stood a long time considering in silence which he should do, 
' he passed by and left it as it was. To give his troops time 
to refresh themselves, he staid there four months, for it was 
winter. 

The first time he sat down on the throne of the kings of 

* Q. Curtii)s, who ma^fies every thingy says fifty thousand. 

f Or five thousand talents weight. IJ^acier calls it so many hundred weight; 
and the eastern talent was nearly tllit weight. Pliny tells us, that a poui^ of 
the double-dipped Tyrian purple, in the time of Augti9tus, was sold for a hun- 
dred crowns. 

t Diodorus says three thousand. 
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Persia, under a golden canopy, Demaratus the Corinthian, wh« 
had the same friendship and affection for Alexander as he had 
entertained for his father Philip, is said to have wept like an 
old man, while he uttered this exclamation, — ^ What a plea- 
sure have those Greeks missed, who died without seeing Alex* 
ander seated orf the throne of Darius !" 

When he was upon the point of marching against Darius, 
he made a great entertainment for his friends, at which they 
drank to a degree of intoxication ; and the women had their 
share in it, for they came in masquerade to seek their lovers. 
The most celebrated among these women was Thais, a native 
of Attica, and mistress of Ptolemy, afterwards king of Egypt. 
. When she had gained Alexander's attention by her flattery and 
humorous vein, she addressed him over his cups in a manner 
agreeable to the spirit of her country, but far above a person 
of her stamp: — ^^ I have undergone great fatigues,'* said she, 
^^ in wandering about Asia ; but this day has brought me a 
compensation, by putting it in my power to insult the proud 
courts of the Persian kings. Ah ! how much greater pleasure 
would it be to finish the carousal with burning the palace of. 
Xerxes, who laid Athens in ashes, and to set fire to it myscif 
in the sight of Alexander !* Then shall be said in times to 
come, that the women of his train have more signally avenged 
the cause of Greece upon the Persians, than all that the gene- 
rals before him could do by sea or land." ' 

This speech was received with the loudest plaudits and most 
tumultuary acclamations. All the company strove to persuade 
th? king to comply with the proposal. At last, yielding to their 
instances, he leaped from his seat, and, with his garland on his 
head, and a flambeau in his hand, led the way. The rest fol- 
lowed with shouts of joy, and, dancing as they went, spread 
themselves round the palace. The Macedonians, who got in- 
telligence of this frolic, ran up with lighted torches, and joined 
them with great pleasure : for they concluded, from his de- 
stroying the royal palace, that the king's thoughts were turned 
towards home, and that he did not design to fix his seat 
among the barbarians. Such is the account most writers give 
us of the motives of this transaction. There are not, however, 
wantii^g those who assert that it was in consequence of cool 
reflection. But all agree that the king soon repented, and or- 
dered the fire* to be extinguished. 
I As he was naturally munificent, that inclination increased 

♦ These duroes were not reared solely for regal magnificence and security^ 
bat to aid the appetites of power and luxury, and to secrete the royal plea- 
sures from those that foiled to gratify thetti. Thus, as this noble structure waa 
possibly nused -not only for vanity but for riot ; so, probably, by vanity in- 
flamed by riot, it fell ;-— a striking instance of the insignificancy of human la- 
bours, and Uxe depravity of human nature. ^ 
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with his extraordinaiy acquisitioiis ; and he had also a gracious 
manner, which is the only thing that gives bounty an irresist- 
ible charm. To give a few instances : — Ariston, who com- 
manded the Psonians, having killed one of the enemy, and cut 
off his head, laid it at Alexander's feet, and said, — ^^* Among 
us. Sir, such a present is rewarded with a golden cup." The 
king answered, with a smile, — ^^ An empty one, I supppse ; but 
I will g^ve you one full of good wine : and here, my boy, I 
drink to you." One day, as a Macedonian of mean circum- 
stances was driving a mule laden with the king^s money, the 
mule tired ; the man then took the burden upon his own shoul- 
ders, and carried it till he tottered under it, and was ready to 
give out. Alexander happening to see him, and being informed 
what it was, said,*— '^ Hold on, friend, the vest of the way, and 
carry it to your own tent ; for it is yours." Indeed, he was gene- 
rally more offended at those who refused his presents, than at 
those who asked favours of him. Hence he wrote to Phocion 
— ^^ That he could no longer number him among his friends, 
if he rejected the marks of his regard." He had given nothing 
to Serapion, one of the youths that played with him at ball, 
because he asked nothing. One day, when they were at their 
diversion, Serapion took care always to throw the ball to others 
of the party ; upon which Alexander said, — '* Why do you not 
give it to me ?" " Because you did not ask for it," said the youth. 
The repartee pleased the king much ; he laughed, and imme- 
•diately made him very valuable presents. One Proteas, a 
man of humour, and a jester by profession, had happened to 
offend him. His friends interceded for him, and he sued for 
pardon with tears ; which at last the king granted,—*' If you 
do really pardon me," resumed the wag, " I hope you will give 
me at least some substantial proof of it." And he condescended 
to do it in a present of five talents. 

With what a free hand he showered his gifts upon his friends, 
and those who attended on his person,* appears from one of 
the letters of Olympias:— " You do well," said she, " in serv- 
ing your friends, and it is right to act nobly; but by making 
them all equal to kings, in proportion as you put it in their 
power to make friends, you deprive yourself of that privilege." 
Olympias often wrote to him in that manner ; but he kept all 
her letters secret, except one, which Hephsestion happened to 
cast his eye upon, when he went, according to Custom, to read 
over the king's shoulder. He did not hinder him from read- 
ing on ; only, wheif he had done, he took his signet from his« 
finger, and put it to his mouth.f 

* He probably means in particular the fifty young men brought liim by 
Amyntasy who were of the principal fanulies in Macedonia. Their office was 
to wait on him at table, to attend with horses when he went to fight or to hunt, 
and to keep guard day and night at his chamber door. 

t To enjoin him silence. 
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The son of Mazzus, who was the principal fiavourite of 
Darius, was already governor of a province, and the con- 
queror added to it another government still more considerable. 
But the young man declined it in a handsome manner, and 
said,— ^^Sir, we had but one Darius, and now you make many 
Alexanders." He bestowed on Parmenio the house of Ba- 
goas, in which were found such goods as were taken at Susa,* 
to the value of a thousand talents. He wrote to Antipater to 
acquaint him, that there was a design formed against his life, 
and ordered him to keep guards about him. As for his mo- 
ther, he made her many ' magnifxent presents ; but he would 
not suffer her busy genius to exert itself in state affairs, or in 
the least to control the proceedings of government. She 
complained of this as a hardship, and he bore her ill*humour 
with great mildness. Antipater once wrote him a long letter, 
full of heavy complaints against her ; and when he had read 
it, he said, — *^ Antipater knows not that one tear of a mother 
can blot out a thousand such complaints." 

He found that his great officers set no bounds to their luxu- 
ry ; that they were most extravagantly delicate in their diet, 
and profuse in other respects; insomuch that Agnon of Tecs 
wore silver nails in his shoes ; Leonatus had many camel-loads 
of earth brought from Egypt to rub himself with when he 
went to the wrestling-ring; Philotas had hunting-nets that 
would enclose the space of a hundred furlongs ; more made 
use of rich essences than oil after bathing, and had then: 
grooms of the bath, as well as chamberlains, who excelled in 
bed-making. This degeneracy he reproved with all the tem- 
per of a philosopher. He told them, — ^** It was verjr strange 
to him, that, after having undergone so many glorious con- 
flicts, they did not remember diat those whp come from la- 
bour and exercise, always sleep more sweetly than the inac- 
tive and effeminate ; and that m comparing dke Persian man- 
ners with the Macedonian, they did not perceive that nothing 
was more servile than the love of pleasure, or more princely 
than a life of toil. How will that man," continued he, ^^ uke 
care of his own horse, or furbish his lance and helmet, whose 
hands are too delicate to wait on his own dear person f Know 
you not that the end of conquest is, not to do what the con- 
quered have done, but something greatly superior ?" After 
this he constantly took the exercise of war or hunting, and 
exposed himself to danger and fatigue with less precaution 
than ever ; so that a Lacedaemonian amb^sador, who attended 
him one day when he killed a fierce lion, said,—" Alexander, you 

f Ten m^i :Etta-anf'^fAAvto-/uim, drapery goodt. This wfe take to mean such 
Uke purple as was taken at Suta, or perhaps that very purple. Dacier reads 
HepJuttHoTif instead of Parmenio. The Vulcob. MS. has Iwti instead of Zir«vr, 
which is certainly better. ' 
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have disputed the prize of royalty gloriously with the lion." 

Craterus got this hunting-piece represented in bronze, and 
consecrated it in the temple at Delphi. There were the lion, 
the dogs, the king fighting with the lion, and Craterus making 
up to the king^s assistance. Some of these statues were the 
workmanship of Lysippus, and others of Leochares. 

Thus Alexander hazarded his person, by way of exercise to 
himself, and example to others. But his friends, in the pride 
of wealth, were so devoted to luxury and ease, that they con- 
sidered long marches and campaigns as a burden, and by de- 
grees came to murmur and speak ill of the king. At first he 
bore their censures with great moderation, and used to say, — 
*^ There was something noble in hearing himself ill spoken of 
while he was doing well."* Indeed, in the least of the good 
ofHccs he did his friends, there were great marks of aifection 
an<J respect. We will give an instance or two of it : — He wrote 
to Peucestas, who had been bit b}' a bear in hunting, to com- 
plain, that he had given an account of the accident, by letter, 
to others of his friends, and not to him. — ^" But now," sajs he, 
" let mc know, however, how you do, and whether any of. your 
company deserted you, that I may punish them, if such there 
were." When Hephsestion happened to be absent upon busi- 
rfess, he acquainted him in one of his letters, that as they were 
diverting themselves with hunting the ichneumon,! Craterus 
had the misfortune to be run through the thighs with Perdiccas' 
lance. When Peucestas recovered of a dangerous illness, he 
wrote a letter with his own hand to Alexippus the physician,to 
thank him for his care. During the sickness of Craterus, the 
king had a dream, in consequence of which he offered sacri- 
fices for his recovery, and ordered him to do the same. Upon 
Pausanias the physician's design to give Craterus a dose of 
hellebore, he wrote to him, expressing his great anxiety about 
it, and desiring him to be particularly cautious in the use of 
that medicine. He imprisoned Ephialtes and Cissus, who 
. brought him the first news of the flight and treasonable prac- 
tices of Harpalus, supposing their information false. Upon_ 

* Voltaire says somewhere, that it is a noble thing to make ingrates. He 
«eems to be indebted for the sentiment to Alexander. 

j- The Egyptian rat, called ichneumon, is of the size of a cat, with very rough 
hair, spotted with white, yellow, and ash-colour ; its nose like that of a hog, 
with which it digs up the earth. It has short black legs, and a tail like a fox. 
it lives on lizards, serpents, snails, chamelions, &c. and is of great service in 
Egypt, by its natural instinct of bunting out and breaking the eggs of the cro- 
codile, and thereby preventing too great an increase of that destructive crea- 
ture. The naturalists also say, that it is so greedy after the crocodile's liver, 
that rolling itself up in mud, it slips down his throat, while he sleeps with his 
mouth open, and gnaws its way out again. — JHod, Sic. p. 32. 78; J^lin. 1. viii. 
c.24»25. ,. • • 

The Egyptii^s worshipped the ichneumon for destroying the crocodiles. 
They worshipped the crocodile, too, probably as the Indians do the devil, that 
it might do them no hurt. 
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his sending home the invalids and the superannuated, Eury* 
lochus the i£gean, got himself enrolled among the former. 
Soon after, it was discovered that he had no iniirmi^ of body ; 
and he confessed it was the love of Telesippa, who was going 
to return home, that put him upon that e3q)edient to follow 
her. Alexander inquired who the woman was ; and being in- 
formed that, though a courtesan, she was not a slave, he said, 
— " Eurylochus, I am willing to assist you in this affair ; but 
as the woman is free-bom, you must see if we can prevail 
upon her by presents and courtship." 

It is surprising that he had time or inclination to write let- 
ters about such unimportant affairs of his friends, as to give 
orders for diligent search to be made in Cilicia for Seleucus' 
run-away slave : to commend Peucestas for having seized Ni- 
ton, a slave that belonged to Craterus ; and to direct Mega- 
fiyzus, if possible, to draw another slave from his asylum, and 
take him,'but not to touch him while he remained in the temple. 

It is said, that in the first years of his reign, when capital 
causes were brought before him, he used to stop one oi his 
ears with his hand, while the plaintiff was opening the indict- 
ment, that he might reserve it perfectly unprejudiced for hear- 
ing the defendant. But the many false informations whiqii 
were afterwards lodged, and which, by means of some true 
circumstances, were so represented as to give an air of truth 
to the whole, broke his temper. Particularly in case of asper- 
sions upon his own character, his reason forsook him, and he 
became extremely and inflexibly severe ; as preferring his re- 
putation to life and empire. 

When he marched against Darius again, he expected another 
battle. But upon intelligence that Bessus had seized the per- 
son of that prince, he dismissed the Thessalians, and sent 
them home, after he had given them a gratuity of two thousand 
talents, over and above their pay. The pursuit was long and 
laborious, for he rode three thousand three hundred furlongs 
in eleven days.* As they often suffered more for want of wa- 
ter than by fatigue, many of the cavalry were unable to hold 
out. While they were upon the march, some Macedonians 
had filled their bottles at the river, and were bringing the wa- 
ter upon mules. These people seeing Alexander greatly dis- 
tressed with thirst, (for it was in the heat of the day,) ii6me- 
diately filled a helmet with water, and presented it to him. He 
asked them to whom they were carrying it ? and they said,— 
" l*heir sons ; but if our prince does but live, we shall get 
other children, if we lose them." Upon this he took the hel- 

* As this was no more than forty miles a-day, our Newmarket heroes would 
have beat Alexander hollow. It is nothing' when compared to Cbaries Xn.'s 
march from Bender through Germany ; nothmg to the expedition of Hannibal 
along the African coast. 
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met in his hands; but, Ibokirig round, and seeing all the horse- 
men bending their heads, and fixing dieir eyes upon the water, 
he returned it without drinking. However, he praised the 
people that oiFered it, and said, — ^^ If I alone drink, these good 
men will be dispirited.*'* The cavalry, who were witnesses 
to this act of temperance and magnanimity, cried out,— *^ Let 
us march ! we are neither weary nor thirsty, nor shall we eVen 
think ourselves mortal, while under the conduct of such a 
king.'* At the same time they put spurs to their horses. 

They had all the same affection to the cause, but only sixty 
were Mh to keep up with him till he reached the enemy's 
camp. TItere they rode over the gold and silver that lay scat- 
tered about» and passing by a number of carriages full of wo- 
men and children, which were in motion, but without cha- 
rioteers, they hastened to the leading squadrons, not doubting 
that they should find Darius among them. At last, after much 
search, they found him extended on his chariot, and pierced with 
many darts. Though he was near his last moments, he had 
strengtii to ask for something to quench his thirst. A .Mace- 
donian, named Polystratus, brought him some cold water, and 
when he had drunk, he said, — ^^ Friend, this fills up the mea- 
sure of my misfortunes, to think I am not able to reward thee 
for this act of kindness. But Alexander will not let thee go 
without a recompense, and the gods will reward Alexander for 
his humanity to my mother, to my wife, and children. Tell him 
I gave him my hand, for I give it thee in his stead.'' So saying, 
he took the hand of Polystratus, and immediately expired. 
When Alexander came up, he showed his concern for that 
event by the stronj;est expressions, and covered the body with 
his own robe. 

JBessus afterwards fell into his hands, and he punished his 
parricide in this manner : He caused two straight trees to be 
bent, and one of his legs to be made fast to each; then suffer- 
ing tiie trees to return to their former posture, his body was 
torn asunder by the violence of the recoil. f 

As for the body of Darius, he ordered it should have all the 
honours of a royal funeral, and sent it embalmed to his mo- 
ther. Oxathres, that prince's brother, he admitted into the 
number of his friends. 

His next movement Was into Hyrcania, which he entered 
with the flower of his army. There he took a view of the 
Caspian sea, which appeared to him not less than the Euxine, 
but its water was of. a sweeter taste. He could get no certain 

* Lucan has embellished this story for Cato» and has poanbly introduced it 
merely upon imitation^ 

t Q. Curtius tells us Alexander delivered up the assassin to Oxathres^ the 
brother to Darius; in consequence of which he had his nose and es^ cut off. 
and was fastened to a cross, where he was despatched with darts and arrows. 
VOL. III. D d 
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iaformatioD in what muidfer it was foitaed, but he coDJcctimd 
that it came from an outlet of the Palus Mcotis. Yet the an- 
cient naturalists were not ignorant of its origin; for, maay 
years before Alexander's expedition, they wrote, that .there 
are four seas which stretch from the main ocean into the con- 
tinent, the farthest nprth of whicl^is the Hjrrcanian or the 
Caspian.* The barbarians here fell suddenly upon a party who 
were leading his horse Buchephalus, and took him. This |iro- 
voked him so much, that he sent a herald to threaten them, 
their wives, and children, with utter exterminadon, if they 
jdid not restore him the horse. But, upon their bringing him 
back, and surrendering to him their cities, he treatMl Uiem with 
great clemency, and paid a considerable sum, by way of ran- 
som, to those that took the horse. 

From thence he marched into Parthia; where, Ending no 
employment for his arms, he first put on the robe of the bar* 
barian kings: whether it was that he conformed a littk to their 
customs, because he knew how much a similarity of manners 
tends to reconcile and gain men's hearts; or whether it was by 
way of experiment, to see if the Macedonians might be brought 
to pay him the greater deference, by accustoming them insen- 
sibly to the new barbaric attire and port which he assumed. 
However, he thought the Median habit made too stiff and ex- 
otic an appearance, and, therefore, took not the long breeches, 
or the swe^ing train, or the ti^ro; but adopting something 
between the Median and Fenian mode, contrived vestments 
less pompous than the former and more majestic than the lat- 
ter. At first he used this dress only before the barbarians, or 
his particular friends within doors ; but in time he came to 
wear it when he appeared in public, and sat for the despatch of 
business. This was a mortifying sight to the Macedonians ; 
yet, as they admired his other virtues, they thought he might 
be suffered to please himself a little, and enjoy his vanity. 
Some indulgence seemed due to a prince, who, beside his other 
hardships, had lately been wounded in the leg with an arrow, 
which snattered the bone in such a manner that splinters were 
taken out; who, anodier time, had such a violent blow from 
a stone upon the nape of his neck,, that an alarming darkness 
covered his eyes, and continued for some time ; and yet con- 
tinued to expose his person without the least precaution. On 
the contrary, when he had passed the Orexailtes, which he sup- 
. posed to be the 1 anais, he not only attacked the Scythians, and 
routed them, but pursued them a hundred furlongs, in spite of 
what he suffered at that time from a flux. 

There the queen of the Amazons came to visit him, as 

* This is an error which Pliny too has followed. The Caspian sea has no 
-commiuucstion with the ocean. 
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Clitarchus, Polycritus, Oneakritus, Antigeiies, later, and nuny 

other historians report; but Aristobulus, Chares of Thean* 
geb|,* Ptolemy, Anticltdes, Philo the Theban, Philip, who was 
also of Theangela, as well as Hecatams of Eretria, Philip of 
Chalets, and Duris of Samos, treat the story as a fiction. 
And indeed Alexander himself seems to support their opinions 
for in one of his letters to Antipater, to whom he gave an exact 
detail of all that passed, he says, the king of Scythia offered 
him his daughter in marriage; but he makes not the least men* 
tion of the Amazon. Nay, when Onesicritus, many years after, 
read to Lysimachus, then king, the fourth book of his history, 
in which this story was introduced, he smiled, and said,—- 
•* Where was I at that time ?" But whether we give credit to 
this particular or not, is a matter that will neidier add to, nor 
lessen, our opinion of Alexander. 

As he was afraid that many of the Macedonians might 
dislike the remaining fatigues of the expedition, he left die 
greatest part of the army in quarters, and entered Hyrca*' 
nia with a select body of twenty thousand foot and three 
thousand horse. The purport of his speech upon the occa* 
sion was this:— ^^ Hitherto the barbarians have seen us only as 
in a dream. If you should think of returning, after havinap 
given Asia the alarm only, they will fall upon you with con- 
tempt, as unenterprising and effeminate. Nevertheless, such aa 
desire to depart have my consent for it : but, at the same time, 
I call the gods to witness that they desert their king when he 
is conquering the world for the Macedonian's, and leave him to- 
the kinder and more faithful attachment of those few friends 
that will follow his fortune.'* This is almost word for word 
the same with what he wrote to Antipater; and he adds,-^ 
^ That he had no sooner done speaking, than diey cried, he 
might lead them to what part of tne world he plea8ed^" Thus 
he tried the disposition of these brave mep ; and there was no 
difficulty in bringing the whole body into their sentiments : they 
followed of course. 

After this he accommodated himself more than ever to the 
manners of the Asiatics, and at the same time persuaded them 
to adopt some of the Macedonian fashions ; for, by a mixture 
of both, he thought an union might be promoted, much better 
than by force, and his authority maintamed when he was at a 
distance. For the same reason, he selected thirty thousand 
boys, and gave them masters to instruct them in tne Grecian 

* In the Greek text it ia tirayyOMt, both here and mat after. Etray^wc 
sirnifiea a gentleman-usher ; but it doea not appear tnat either Cbarea or 
Philip ever held such an office. It ia certain, eiseyyiMvc ia the right reading, 
from Jithmueta, book vi. p. 271, where he mentiona Philip aa belonging to 
Thesogel^inGana. 
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lilermture, as well as to train them to arms in the Macedonian 
manner. 

As for his marriage with Rozana, it was entirely the effect of 
love. He saw her at an enteruinment^ and found her charms 
irresistible. Nor was the match unsuitable to the situation of 
his affairs. The barbarians placed greater confidence in hioi 
on account of that alliance, and his chastity gained their affec- 
tion: it delighted them to think he would not approach the only- 
woman he ever passionately loved, without the sanction of mar- 
riage. 

Hephaestion and Craterus were his two favourites. The 
former praised the Persian fashions, and dressed as he did ; the 
latter adhered to the customs of his own country. He there- 
fore employed Hephsestion in his transactions with the barba- 
rians, and Craterus to signify his pleasure to the Greeks and 
IVtacedonians. The one had more of his love, and the other 
more of his esteem. He was persuaded, indeed, and he often 
aaid, — ^^ Hephaestion loved Alexander, and Craterus the king.'' 
Hence arose private animosities, which did not fail to break 
out upon occasion. One day, in India, they drew their swords, 
and came to blows. The friends of each were joining in the 
•quarrel, when Alexander interposed. He told Hephsstion 
publicly, — ^^ He was a fool and a madman, not to be sensible 
.that without his master's favour he would be nothmg. He . 
gave Craterus also a severe reprimand in private; and after 
having brought them together again, and reconciled them, he 
swore by Jupiter Ammon, and ail the other gods, — ^^ That be 
loved them more than all the men in the wOorld ; but if he per- 
ceived them at variance again, he would put them both to death, 
or him, at least, who began the quarrel.'' This is said to have 
had such an effect upon them, that they never expressed any 
dislike to each other, even in jest, afterwards. 

Among the Macedonians, Pbilotas, the son of Parmenio, had 
great audiority : for he was not only valiant and indefa^ga- 
ble in the field, but, after Alexander, no man loved his friend 
•more, or had a greater spirit of generosity. We are told, that 
ft friend of his one day requested a sum of money, and he or- 
dered it to be given him. The steward said, he had it not to 
give. " What," says Philotas, " hast thou not plate, or some 
other moveable?" However, he affected an ostentation of 
wealth, and a magnificence in his dress and table, that wasabove 
the condition of a subject. Besides, the loftiness of his port 
was altogether extravagant; not tempered with any natural 
graces, but formal and uncouth, it exposed him both to hatred 
and suspicion ; insomuch that Parmenio one day said to him, 
~" My son, be less." He had long been represented in an 
invidious light to Alexander. When Damascus, with all its 
riches, was taken, upon the defeat of Darius in Cilicia, among 
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the number of captives that were brought to the camp, there 
was a beautiful young woman, called Antigone, a native of 
Pydna, who fell to the share of Philotas. Like a young sol- 
dier with a favourite mistress, in his cups he indulged his va- 
nity, and let many indiscreet things escape him ; attributing 
all the great actions of the war to himself and to his father. 
As for Alexander, he called him a boy, who by their means 
enjoyed the title of a conqueror. The woman told these things 
in confidence to one of her acquaintance, and he (as is com- 
mon) mentioned them to another. At last they came to the 
ear of Craterus, who took the woman privately before Alex- 
ander. When the king had heard the whole from her own 
mouth, he ordered her to go as usual to Philotas, but to make 
her report to him of all that he said. Philotas, ignorant of 
the snares that were laid for him, conversed with the woman 
without the least reserve, and, either in his resentment or 

?ride,< uttered many unbecoming things against Alexander, 
^hat prince, though he had sufficient proof against Philotas, 
kept the matter private, and discovered no tokens of aversion; 
whether it was that he confided in Parmenio's attachment to 
him, or whether he was afraid of the power and interest of the 
family* 

About this time, a Macedonian, named Limnus,* a native 
of Chalaestra, conspired against Alexander's life, and commu- 
nicated his design to one Nichomachus, a youth that he was 
fond of; desiring him to take a part in the enterprise. Nicho- 
machus, instead, of embracing the proposal, informed his bro- 
ther Balinusf of the plot, who went immediately to Philotas, 
aod desired him to introduce them to Alexander ; assuring 
him it was upon business of great importance. Whatever 
might be kis reason, (for it is not known,) Philotas refused 
them admittance, on pretence that Alexander had other great 
engagements then upon his hands. They applied again, and 
met with a denial. By this time they entertained some sus- 
picion of Philotas, and addressed themselves to Metron,^ who 
introduced them to the king immediately. They informed 
him first of the conspiracy of Limnus, and then hinted to him 
their suspicions of PhiloUs, on account of his rejecting two 
several applications. 

Alexander was incensed at this negligence ; and when he 
found that the person who was sent, to arrest Limnus had kill- 

* It Bhooldy undoubtedly, be read Dymnut^M Q. Curtiua and Diodorus bare 
it. Nothing is canev than for a transcriber to change the A into a ^ 

f Q. Cui:tiu8 calls him CebaUnut. 

t In the printed text it is n^v ; but one of the manuscripts gires us 
MfrgAfM, which ag^es with Curtius. Some name seems to be wanting, and 
Metron was a considerable officer of the king's household, master of the 
wardrobe. 
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ed hhn,* because he stood upon his defence, and refused to be 
taken, it disturbed him still more to think he had lost die 
iheans of discovering his accomplices. His resentment against 
Philotas gave opportunity to those who had long hated that 
officer, to avow their dislike, and to declare how much the 
king was to blame in suffering himself to be so easily imposed 
upon, as to think that Limnus, an insignificant Chalestrean, 
durst engage, of his own accord, in such a bold design: — ^ No 
doubt,^' said they, ^^ he was the agent, or, rather, the instru- 
ment, of some superior hand ; and the king should trace out 
the source of the conspiracy among those who have the most 
interest in having it concealed.*' 

As he began to listen to these discourses, and to give way 
to his suspicions, it brought innumerable accusations against 
Philotas, some of them very groundless. He was apprehend- 
ed and put to the torture, in presence of the great officers of 
the court. Alexander had placed himself behind the tapestry 
to hear the examination ; and when he found that Philotas be- 
moaned himself in such a lamentable manner, and had recourse 
to such mean supplications to Hephaestion, he is reported to 
have said, — ^'^ O Philotas, durst thou, with all this unmanly 
weakness, embark in so great and hazardous an enterprise.'' 

After the execution of Philotas, he immediately sent orders 
into Media that Parmenio should be put to death ; a man who 
had a share in most of Philip^s conquests, and who was the 
principal, if not the only one, of the old counsellors who put 
Alexander upon his expedition into Asia. Of three sons whom 
he took over with them, he had seen two slain in battle, 
and with the third he fell a sacrifice himself. These proceed- 
ings made Alexander terrible to his friends, particularly to An- 
tipater. That regent, therefore, sent privately td the JBtoIi- 
ans, and entered into league with them. They had something 
to fear from Alexander, as well as he, for they had sacked the 
city of the (Eniades ; and when the king was informed of it, 
he said, — ^^^The children of the QSniades need not revenge 
their cause ; I will punish the iEtolians myself." 

Soon after this, happened the affair of Clitus ; which, how- 
ever simply related, is much more shocking than the execution 
of Philotas. Yet, if we reflect on the occasion and circum- 
stances of the thing, we shall conclude it was a misfortune 
rather than a deliberate act ; and that Alexander's unhappy 
passion and intoxication only furnished the evil genius of Cli- 
tus with the means of accomplishing his destruction. It hap* 
pened in the following manner :— llie king had some Grecian 
fruit brought him from on board a vessel, and as he greatly 
admired its fredhness and beauty, he desired Clitus to see it 

* Other authors say he kiUed himself. 
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and panakeof k. Ithapimed that £lii»fl was <)'EDriiiig sacri- 
fice that day : but he left it to wait ufion the king. lliree of 
the sheep on which the libatioa was already poured, foUoved 
him. The kiug/iaformed of that accident, coasulted his soodi- 
aayers, Aiistsuider, and Cleomantis the Spartan^ upon it -, and 
they assured him k was a very bad omen. He, therefore, or- 
dered the victims to be iomiediatefy offered for the health of 
Clitus ; the rather, because three days before be fand a strange 
and alsuming dream, in which CUtus appeared in ipioumii^ 
sitting by the dead sons of Parmenio. However, before the 
sacrifice was finisfied, Clitus went to sup with the king, who 
that day had been paying his homage to Castor and Pollux. 

After they were warmed with drinking, somebody began to 
sing the verses of one Pranicus, or, as others will have it, of 
Pierio, written in ridicule of (he Macedonian officers who had 
lately been beaten by the barbarians. The older part t>f the 
company were greatly offended at it, and condea»ed both the 
poet and the singer ; but Alexander, and those about him, 
listened with pleasure, and bade hiih go on. Clitus, who by 
this time had drunk too much, and was naturalty rough and 
forward, could not bear their behaviour. He said, — ^*' It was 
not weU done to make a jest, and that among barbarians and 
enemies^ of Macedonians that were much better men than the 
Jaughers, though thfey had met with a misfortune." Alexan- 
der made answer, — ^^ That Clitus was pleading his own cause, 
when he gave cowardice the soft name of misfortune." Then 
Clitus started up, and said,*-^^ Yet it was this cowardice that 
saved you, son of Jupiter as you are, when you were turning 
your back to the sword of Spithridates. It is by the blood of 
the Macedonians, and these wounds, that you are grown so 
great that you disdain to acknowledge Philip, for your father, 
and will needs pass yourself for the son of Jupiter Ammon." 

Irritated at mis insolence, Alexander replied, — ^^ It is in this 
villanous manner thou talkest of me in all companies, and 
stirrest up the Macedonians to mutiny ; but dost thou think to 
enjoy it long ?" *^ And what do we enjoy now V^ said Clitus ; 
"what reward have we for all our toUs? Do we not envy 
those who did not live to see Macedonians bleed under Medi- 
an yods, or stie to Persians for access to their kings ?" While 
Clitus went on in this rash manner, and the king retorted upon 
him with equal bitterness, the old men interposed, and endea- 
voured to allay the flame. Mean time Alexander turned to 
Xenodochus the Cardian, and Artemius the Colophonian, and 
said, — *^ Do not the Greeks appear to you among the Macedo- 
nians like demi-gods among so many wild beasts?" Clitus, 
far from giving up the dispute, called upon Alexander, — ^^To 
speak out what he had to say, or nbt to invite freemen to his 
•table, who would declare their sentiments without reserve. 
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But, perhaps," co&tinued he, " it were better to pass your life 
with barbarians and slaves, who will worship your Persian 
gii^le and white robe without scruple." 

Alexander, no longer slble to restrain his anger, threw an 
apple at his face, and then looked about for his sword. But 
Aristophanes,* one of his guards, had taken it away in time, 
and the company gathered about him, and entreated^ him to 
be quiet. Tneir remonstrances, however, were vain. He 
broke from them, and called out, in die Macedonian language, 
for his guards, which was the signal of a great tumult. At 
die same time he ordered the trumpeter to sound, and struck 
him with his fist, upon his discovering an unwillingness to 
obey. This man was afterwards held in great esteem, because 
he prevented the whole army from being alarmed. 

As Clitus would not make the least submission, his friends, 
with much ado, forced him out of the room : but he soon re- 
turned by another door, repeating, in a bold and disrespectful 
tone, those verses from the Andromache of Euripides : — 

Are theie your customs ? Is it thus that Greece 
Rewards her combatants? Shall one man chum 
The trophies won by thousands ?f 

Then Alexander snatched a spear from one of his guards, and 
meeting Clitus, as he was putting by the curtain, ran him 
through the body : he fell immediately to the ground, and, with 
a dismal groan, expired. 

Alexander's rage subsided in a moment ; he came t6 him- 
self ; and seeing his friends standing in silent astonishment by 
him, he hastily drew the spear out of the dead body, and was 
applying it to his own throat, when his guards seized his 
hands, and carried him by forte into his chamber. He passed 
that night and the next day in anguish inexpressible ; and 
when he had wasted himself with tears and lamentations, he 
lay in speechless grief, uttering only now and then a groan. 
His friends, alarmed at this melancholy silence, forced them- 
selves into the room, and attempted to console him : but he 
would listen to none of them, except Aristander, who put 
him in mind of his dream, and the ill omen of the sheep, and 
assured him that the whole was by the decree of fate. A^ he 
seemed a little comforted, Callistlienes the philosopher, Aris- 
totle's near relation, and Anaxarchus the Abderite, were called 
in4 Callisthenes began in a soft and tender manner, endca- 

* Q.^ Curtius and Arrian call him Aristonus. 

t This is the speech of Peleus to Menelaus. 

+ Callisthenes was of the city of Olynthus, and had been recommended to 
Alexander by Aristotle, whose relation he was. He had too much of the 
spirit of liberty to be fit for ^a court. He did not show it, however* in this »• 
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vouriog to relieve him without searching die wound. But 
Anaxarchus, who had a particular walk in philosophy, and 
looked upon his fellow-labourers in science with contempt, 
cried out, on entering the room, — ^*' Is this Alexander, upon 
whom the whole world have their eyes ? Can it be he who lies 
extended on the ground, crying like a slave, in fear of the law 
and the tongues of men, to whom he should hiflnself be a law, 
and the measure of right and wrong ? What did he conquer 
for but to rule and to command, not servilely to submit to the 
vain opinions of men ? Know you not," continued he, ^^ that 
Jupiter is represented with Themis and Justice by his side, to 
show, that whatever is done by supreme power is right ?" By 
this, and other discourses of the same kind, he alleviated the 
king's grief indeed, but made him withal more haught}'' and 
unjust. At the same time, he insinuated himself into his fa- 
vour in so extraordinary a manner, that he could no longer 
bear the conversation of Callisthenes, who before was not very 
agreeable on account of his austerity. 

One day a dispute had arisen at table about the seasons and 
the temperature of the climate. Callisthenes held with those 
who asserted, that the country they were then in was much 
colder, and the winters more severe than in Greece. Anaxar- 
chus maintained the contrary- with great obstinacy : upon which 
Callisthenes said, — ^*' You must needs acknowledge, my friend, 
that this is much the colder ; for there you went, in winter, 
in one cloak, and here you cannot sit at tabic without three 
housing coverlets one over another," This stroke went to the 
heart of Anaxarchus. 

Callisthenes was disagreeable to all the other sophists and 
flatterers at court ; the more so, because he was followed by 
the young men on account of his eloquence, and no less ac- 
ceptable to the old for his regular, grave, s.elf-satisfied course 
of life; — all which confirms what was said to be the cause of 
his going to Alexander, namely, an ambition to bring his fel- 
low-citizens back, and to re-people the place of his nativity.* 
His great reputation naturally exposed him to envy ; and he 
gave some room for calumny himself, by often refusing the 
king's invitations, and when ne did go to his entertainments, 
by sitting solemn and silent ; which showed that he could nei- 

•tance. Aristotle forewarned him, that if he went on to treat the king with 
the freedom which bis spirit promoted, it would one day be fatal to him : — 

** Short date of life, my son, these words forebode." 

• Olynthus was one of the cities destroyed by Philip. Whether Alexander 
permitted the philosopher to re-establish it is uncertain; but Cicero informs 
us, diat in his time it was a fiourishing place. Vide Or. iii. in Verrem. 
VOL. III. E C 
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ther commend, nor was satUiied with what passed : insomuch 
that Alexander said to him one day, — 

- 1 hate the sage 



Who reaps no fruits of wisdom to himself. 

Once when he was at the king's table with a large company, 
and the cup came to him, he was desired to pronounce an eulo- 
gium upon the Macedonians extempore, which he did with so 
much eloquence, that the guests, beside their plaudits, rose up 
and covered him with their garlands. Upon this Alexander 
said, in the words of Euripides,-^ 

When great the theme, 'tis easy to excel. 

** But show us now,'* continued he, " the power of your rhe- 
toric in speaking against the Macedonians, that they may see 
their faults and amend." 

Then the orator took the other side, and spoke with equal 
fluency against the encroachments and other faults of the Ma- 
cedonians, as well as against the divisions among the Greeks^ 
which he showed to be the only cause of the great increase of 
Philip's power; concluding with these words,— 



- Amidst sedition's waves 



The worst of mortals may emerge to honour. 

By thid he drew upon himself the implacable hatred of the 
Macedonians ; and Alexander said, — ^'* He gave not, in this 
case, a specimen of his eloquence, but of his malevolence." 

Hermippus assures us, that Stroibus, a person employed by 
Callisthenes to read to him, gave this account of the matter 
to Aristotle. He adds, that Callisthenes perceiving the king^s 
aversion to him, repeated this verse two or three times at part- 
ing:— 

Patroclus, thy superior, is no more. 

It was not, therefore, without reason that Aristotle said of 
Callisthenes, — ^^* His eloquence, indeed, is great, but he wants 
common sense." He not only refused, with all the firmness 
of a philosopher, to pay his respects to Alexander by prostra- 
tion, but stood forth singly, and uttered in public many griev- 
ances, which the best and oldest of the Macedonians durst 
not reflect upon but in secret, though they were as much dis- 
pleased at tnem as he. By preventing the prostration, he 
saved the Greeks, indeed, from a great dishonour, and Alex- 
ander from a greater ; but he ruined himself, because his man- 
ner was such, that he seemed rather desirous to compel than 
to persuade. 

Chares of Mitylene tells us^ that Alexander, at one of his 
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entertainments, utter he had drunk, reached the cup to one of 
his friends. That friend had no sooner received it^ than he 
rose up, and turning towards the earth* (where stood the do- 
mestic gods) to drink, he worshipped, and then kissed Alex« 
ander. This done, he took his place again at the table. All 
the guests did the same in their order, except Callisthenes. 
l¥hen it came to his turn, he drank, and then approached to 
^ve the king a kiss, who being engaged in some discourse with 
Hephsestion, happened not to mind him : but Demetrius, sur- 
named Phidon, cried out,— >^^ Receive not his kiss; for he 
alone has not adored you." Upon which Alexander refused 
it, and Callisthenes said aloud,*-^^ Then I return one kiss the 
poorer." 

A coldness, of course ensued ; but many other things con- 
tributed to his fall. In the first place, Hephsestion's report 
mras believed, that Callisthenes had promised him to adore the 
king, and broke his word. In the next place, Lysimachus and 
Agnon attacked him, and said,-— >^ The sophist went about 
with as much pride as if he had demolished a tyranny, and the 
young men followed him, as the only freeman among so many 
thousands.^' These things, upon the discovery of Hermolaus' 
plot against Alexander, gave an air of probability to what was 
alleged against Callisthenes. His enemies said, Hermolaiis 
inquired of him, — ^^ By what means he might become the most 
famous man in the world f " and that he answered, — ^*' By kill- 
ing ihe most famous." They farther asserted, that, by way of 
encouraging him to the attempt, he bade him ^^ not be afraid 
of the golden bed, but remember he had to do with a man who 
had suffered both by sickness and by wounds." 

Neither Hermolaiis, however, nor any of his accomplices, 
made any mention of Callisthenes amidst the extremities of 
torture. Nay, Alexander himself, in the account he imme- 
diately gave of the plot to Craterus, Atalas, and Alcetas, 
writes,—** That the young men, when put to the torture, de- 
clared it was entirely their own enterprise, and that no man 
besides was privy to it." Yet afterwards, in a letter to Anti- 
pater, he affirms, that Callisthenes was as guilty as the rest : — 
** The Macedonians," says he, ** have stoned the young men 
to death. As for the sophist, I will punish him myself, and 
those that sent him too : nor shall the towns that harboured the 
conspirators escape." In which he plainly discovers his aver- 
sion to Aristotle, by whom Callisthenes was brought up as a 

* Dscier is of opinion, that by Uiis action, the flatterer wanted to insinuate, 
that Alexander ought to be reckoned among the domestic gods. But as the 
king sat in that part of the room where the Penatef were, we rather think it 
was a vile excuse to the man's own conscience for this act of religious worship, 
because their pontion made it dubious^ whether it was intended for Alexander 
or for them. 
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relation ; for he was the son of Hero, Aristotle's niece. . His 
death is variously related. Some say Alexander ordered him 
to be hanged ; o^ers, that he fell sick and died in chains ; and 
Chares writes, that he was kept seven months in [hisob, in 
order to be tried in full council^ in the presence of Aristotle ; 
but that he died of excessive, corpulency and the lousy disease, 
at the time that Alexander was wounded by the Malli Oxy- 
dracs in India. This happened, however, at a later period 
than ihat we are upon. 

In the mean time, Demaratus the Corinthian, diough far 
advanced in years, was ambitious of going to see Alexander. 
Accordingly, he took the voyage, and when he beheld him, he 
said, — ^^ The Greeks fell short of a great pleasure, who did 
not live to see Alexander upon the throne of Darius." But 
he did not live to enjoy the king's friendship. He sickened^ 
and died soon after. The king, however, performed his ob- 
sequies in the most magnificent manner ; and the army threw 
up for him a monument of earth, of great extent, and four* 
score cubits high. His ashes were carried to the sea-shore in 
a chariot and four, with the richest ornaments. 

When Alexander was upon the point of setting Out for India, 
he saw his troops were so laden with spoils that they were 
unfit to march. Therefore, early in the morning that he was 
to take his departure, after the carriages were assembled, he 
first set fire to his own baggage and that of his friends, and 
then gave orders that the rest should be served in the aame 
manner. The resolution appeared more difficult to take than it 
was to execute. Few were displeased at it, and numbers re- 
ceived it with acclamations of joy. They freely gave part of 
their equipage to such as were in need, and burnt and de- 
stroyed whatever was superfluous. This greatly encouraged 
and fortified Alexander in his design. Besides, by this time 
he was become inflexibly severe in punishing offences. Me* 
nander, though one of his friends, he put to death for refusing 
to stay in a fortress he had given him the charge of; and one 
of the barbarians, named Osodates, he shot dead with an arrow, 
for the crime of rebellion. 

About this time a sheep yeaned a lamb with the perfect form 
and colour of a tiara upon its head, on each side of which were 
testicles. Looking upon the prodigy with horror, he employed 
the Chaldeans, who attended him for such purposes, to purify 
him by their expiations. He told his friends, on this occasion, 
— " That he was more troubled on their account than his own ; 
for he was afraid that aftei; his death fortune would throw the 
empire into the hands of some obscure and weak man." A 
better omen, however, soon dissipated his fears. A Macedo- 
nian, named Proxenus, who had the charge of the king's equi- 
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page, on opening* the gro/tind by the river Oxus, in order to 
pitch his master's tent, discovered a spring of a gross oily liquor ; 
which, after the surface was taken off, came perfectly clear, and 
neither in taste nor smell* differed from real oil, nor was infe- 
rior to it in smoothness and brightness, though there were no 
olives in that country. It is said, indeed, that the water of the 
Oxus is of so unctuous a quality, tKat it makes the skins of 
those who bathe in it smooth and shining.f 

It appears, from a letter of Alexander's to Antipater, that 
he was greatly delighted with this incident, and reckoned it 
one of the happiest presages the gods had afforded him. The 
soothsayers said it betokened that the expedition would prove 
a glorious one, but at the same time laborious and difficult, 
because heaven has given men oil to refresh them after their 
labours. Accordingly, he met with great dangers in the bat- 
tles that he fought, and received very considerable wounds. 
But his army suffered most by want of necessaries, and by the 
climate. For his part, he was ambitious to show that courage 
can triumph over fortune, and magnanimity over force : he 
thought nothing invincible to the brave, or impregnable to the 
bold.:^ Pursuant to this opinion, when he besieged Sisime- 
thres,$ upon a rock extremely steep, and apparently inacces- 
sible, and saw his men greatly discouraged at the enterprise, 
he asked Oxyartes, — ^^ Whether Sisimethres were a man of 
spirit?" And being answered,— "That he was timorous and 
dastardly," he said, — *'^ You inform me the rock may be taken, 
since there is no strength in its defender." In fact, he found 
means to intimidate Sisimethres, and made himself master of 
the fort. 

In the siege of another fort, situated in a place equally steep, 
among the young Macedonians that were to give the assault 
there was one called Alexander; and the king took occasion 
to say to him, — *^ You must behave gallantly, my friend, to do 
justice to your name." He was informed afterwards that the 
young man fell as he was distinguishing himself in a glorious 
manner, and he laid it much to heart. 

• Strabo (lib. ii.) ascribes the same properties to the ground near the river 
Ochus. Indeed, the Ochus and the Oxus unite their streams and flow together 
into the Caspian sea. 

t C£ny tells us, that the surface of these rivers was a consistence of salt, and 
that the waters flowed under it as under a crust of ice. The salt consistence 
be imputes to the defluzions from the neighbouring mountains, but he says 
nothing of the unctuous quality of these waters mentioned by Plutarch. — JVat. 
IRgt. lib. xxxi. 

t One of the manuscripts, instead of w^qx^aok has AToxfAoif. Then the latter 
member of the sentence would be, nor secure to the timoroua. 

§ This strong hold was situated in Bactriana. Strabo says it was fifteen fur- 
longs high, as many in compass, and that the top was a feilile plain, capable 
of maintaining flve hundred. It was in Bactriana that Alexander married 
Itoxana, the daughter of Oxyartes. 
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When he sat down before Nyira,* the Macedonians made 
some difficulty of advancing to the attack, on account of the 
depth of the river, that washed its walls, till Alexander said, 
— " What a wretch am I, that I did not learn to swim," and 
was going to ford it with his shield in his hand. After the 
first assault, while the troops were refreshing themselves, am- 
bassadors came with an offer to capitulate ; and along with 
them were deputies from some other places. They were sur- 
prised to see him in armour, without any pomp or ceremony ; 
and their astonishment increased, when he bade die oldest of 
the ambassadors, named Acuphis, take the sopha that was 
brought for himself. Acuphis, struck with a benignity of re- 
ception so far bevond his hopes, asked what they must do to 
be admitted into his friendship I Alexander answered, — ^^ It 
must be on condition that they appoint you their governor, and 
send me a hundred of their best men for hostages.'' Acuphis 
smiled at this, and said, — *'^ I should govern better if you would 
take the worst instead of the best.*' 

It is said, the dominions of Taxiles, in India,f were as large 
as Eg}'pt : they afforded excellent pasturage too, and were the 
most fertile in all respects. As he was a man of great pru- 
dence, he waited on Alexander, and after the first compli- 
ments, thus addressed him :-*-^^ What occasion is there for 
wars between you and me, if you are not come to take from 
us our water and other necessaries of life; the only things that 
reasonable men will take up arms for i As to gold and silver, 
and other possessions, if I am richer than you, I am willing to 
oblige you with part; if I am poorer, I ha%'e no objection to 
sharing in your bounty.'^ Charmed with his frankness, Alex- 
ander took his hand, and answered, ^^ Think yon, then, with 
all this civility, to escape without a conflict^ You are much 
deceived if you do: I will dispute it with you to the last; but 
it shall be in favours and benefits ; for I will not have you ex- 
ceed me in generosity." Therefore, after having received 
great presents from him, and made greater, he said to him one 
evening, " I drink to you, Taxiles, and as sure as you pledge 
me, you shall have a thousand talents." His friends were of- 
fended at his giving away such immense sums, but it made 
many of the barbarians look upon him with a kinder eye. 

The most warlike of the Indians used to fight for pay. 
Upon this invasion they defended the cities that hired them 
with great vigour, and Alexander suffered by them not a little. 
To one of the cities he granted an honourable capitulation, 

* A man ca]Is itNyisa; so indeed does the Vulcob. MS. That h'tatonan 
places it near Mount Meris, and adds, that it was built by Dionysiua^or Bac- 
chus. Hence it had the name of Dionysiopolis. It is now called Nerg. 

* Between the Indus and the Hydsspcs. 
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and yet seized the mercenaries, as .they were upon their march 
homewards, and put them all to the sword. This is the only 
blot in his military conduct: all his other proceedings were 
agreeable to the laws of war, and worthy of a king*. 

The philosophers gave him no less trouble than the merce- 
naries, by endeavouring to fix a mark of infamy upon those 
princes that declared for him, and by exciting the free nations 
to take up arms; for which reason he hanged many of them. 

As to his war with Porus, we have an account of it in his 
own letters. According to them, the river Hydaspes was be- 
tween the two armies, and Poms drew up his elephants on the 
banks opposite the enemy, with their heads towards the stream, 
to guard it. Alexander caused a great noise and bustle to be 
made every day in his camp, that die barbarians, being accus- 
tomed to it, might not be so ready to take the alarm .f This done, 
he took the advantage of a dark and stormy night, with part of 
his infantry, and a select body of cavalry, to gain a little island 
in the river, at some distance from the Indians. When he was 
there, he and his troops were attacked with a most violent wind 
and rain, accompanied with dreadful thunder and lightning : 
but notwithstanding this hurricane, in which he saw several of 
his men perish by the lightning, he advanced from the island 
to the opposite bank. The Hydaspes, swelled with the rain, 
by its violence and rapidity made a breach on that side, which 
received water enough to form a bay, so that when he came to 
land, he found the bank extremely slippery, and the ground 
broken and imdermined by the current. On this occasion he 
IS said to have uttered that celebrated saying,— ** Will you be- 
lieve, my Athenian friends, what dangers I undergo, to have 
you the heralds of my fame f " The last particular we have 
from Onesicricus: but Alexander himself only says, they quit- 
ted their boats, and, armed as they were, waded up the breach 
breast high ; and that when they were landed, he advanced with 
the horse twenty furlongs before the foot, concluding that if 
the enemy atUcked him with their cavalry, he should be gready 
their superior; and that if they made a movement with their 
infantry, his would come up time enough to receive them. 
Nor did he judge amiss. The enemy detached against him a 

* It WM just and lawful, it teemi, to go about harasnng and destroying those 
nations that had never ofTended him/and upon which he had no claim, except 
that avowed by the northern barbarians, when they entered Italy, namely, 
that the weak roust submit to the strong. Indeed, those barbarians were 
much bonester men, for they had another and better plea,— they went to seek 
bread. 

f The Latin and French translators have both mistaken the sense of this 
passage Eds^ovrdt rvc B«(f/3oepir( /m fo/^^iu is certainly capable of the sense we 
have given it, and the context requires it should be so understood. See Arrian 
(I. v. Ed. St. p. 108, A. and B.) in support of that construction. See also Q. 
Curiiiu^ 1. viii. p. 263, £d. Am. 
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thousand horse and sixty armed chariots, and he defeated them 
with ease. The chariots he took, and killed four hundred of 
the cavalry upon the spot. By this Porus understood that 
Alexander himself had passed the river, and, therefore, brought 
up his whole army, except what appeared necessary to keep 
the rest of the Macedonians from making good cheir passage. 
Alexander considering the force of the elephants, and the 
enemy's superior numbers, did not choose to engage them ia 
front, but attacked the left wing himself, while Cocnus, accord- 
ing to his orders, fell upon the right. Both wings being bro- 
ken, retired to the elephants in the centre, and rallied there. 
The combat then was of a more mixed kind; but maintained 
with such obstinacy, • that, it was not decided till the eighth 
hour of the day. This description of the battle we have from 
the conqueror himself, in one of his epistles. 

Most historians agree, that Porus was four cubits and a 
palm high ; and that though the elephant he rode was one of 
the largest, his stature and bulk were such, that he appeared 
but proportionably mounted. This elephant, during the whole 
battle, gave extraordinary proofs of his sagacity and care of 
the king's person. As long as that prince was able to fight, he 
defended him with great courage, and repulsed all assailants ; 
and when he perceived him ready to sink under the multitude 
of darts and the wounds with which he was covered, to pre- 
vent his falling off, he kneeled down in the softest manner, and 
with his proboscis gently drew every dart out of his body. 

When Porus was taken prisoner, Alexander asked him^ — 
** How he desired to be treated ?" He answered, — " Like a king." 
" And have you nothing else to request ?" replied Alexander. 
"No," said he; "every thing is comprehended in the word 
king." Alexander not only restored him his own dominions 
immediately, which he was to govern as his lieutenant, but 
added very extensive territories to them ; for having subdued 
a free country, which contained fifteen nations, five thousand 
considerable cities, and villages in proportion, he bestowed it 
on Porus.* Another country, three times as^arge, he gave 
to Philip, one of his friends, who was also to act there as his 
lieutenant. 

In the battle with Porus, Bucephalus received several 
wounds, of which he died some, time after. This is the ac- 
count most writers give us : but Onesicritus says he died of 
age and fatigue, for he was thirty years old. Alexander showed 
as much regret as if he had lost a fiiithful friend and com- 

* Some transcriber seems to have given us the number of inhabitants in one 
city for the number of cities. Arrian's account is this : — ** He took thirty-seven 
cities, the least of which contained five thousand inhabitants, and sevefvl of 
them above ten thousand. He took also a great number of tillages not less 
populous than the cities, and gave the government of the country to Ponis.'^ 



panioA: he esteemed hla^ indeed, as eudi; wd bu^ a eitr 
near the Hydaspes, in the place where he was buried, whkh 
he called, after nim, Bucephalia. He is also reported to have 
built a cify, and called it Peritas, in memory of a dog ojF that 
name, whidi he had brought up and was very fond of. Tins 
particular Sotio sm he had from Potamo of Lesbos. 

The combat with Porus abated the spirit of the Macedonia 
ans, and made them resoWe to proceed no farther in India. It 
was with difficulty they had defeated an enemy who brought only 
twenty thousand foot audtwo thousatidhorse into the field ; aad^ 
therdfore they dpposed Alexander with great firnlness, when 
he insisted that Uiey should pass the Oanges^* which^ they 
were informed, was thirty-two furlongs in breadth, and m 
depth a hundred fiithoms. The opposite shol-e, too, wall 
covered with numbers of squadrons, battalions and elephahts i 
for the kings of the Gandarites and Praesians were said to be 
waiting for them there, with eighty thousand horse, two him«^ 
dred thousand foot, eight thousand chariots, and six thouJidnd 
elephants trained to war. Nor is this number at all magnified! 
for Androcottus, who reigned not long after, niade Seleucus il 
present of five hundred elephants at one time^f and with an 
army of six hundred thousand men traversed India, and eon« 
quered the whole. 

Alexander's grief and indignation at this refusal were such^ 
that at first he shut himself up in his tent, and lay prostrate on 
the ground, declaring, — "^ He did not thank the Macedonians in 
the least for what they had done, if they would not pass dM 
Ganges I for he considered a retreat as no other tlum an ae* 
kuowledgment that he was overcome." His friends omitted 
nothing that might comfolt himi and at last their remon- 
strances, together with the cries and tears of the soldiers, who 
were suppliants at his door, melted him, and prevailed on him 
to return. However, he first contrived many vain and sophisti- 
cal things to serve die purposes of fame; among which were 
arms much bi{j;ger than his men could use, and higher mangets^ 
and heavier bits than his horses reouired, left scattered up and 
down. He built also great altars, for which the Prsesians still 
retain much veneration, and their kings cross the Ganges eveiy 
year to oflet sacrifices in the Grecian manner upon them. 
Androcottus. who was then very young, had a sight of Alex- 
imd^, and ne is reported to have often said afterwards,*- 
"' That Alexander was within a little of making himself mas- 
ter of all the country i with such hatred and contempt Was the 

* The Ganges U the lavgert of all the mefs in the three continenti^ the 
Indus the second* the NUellifidiiidt and the Daaiibe thefoiurth. 

t Dacier sa^s^Stw thntnind, but does not meotoi his aatfaotity. PMilit» it 
vas only a shp mthe writiing or in the printingt 
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reigning prince looked upon, on atctount of his proUgicjr of 
manners, and meanness of birdi." 

Alexander^ in his march from thence, formed a design to see 
the ocean ; for which purpose he caused a number of row-boats 
and rafts to be constructed, and, upon them, fell down the 
rivers at his leisure. Nor was this navigation unattended 
with hostilities. He made several descents by the way, and 
attacked the adjacent cities, which were all forced to submit to 
his victorious arms. However, he was very near being cut in 
pieces, by the Malli, who are called the most warlike peoide 
in India. He had driven some of them from the wall with nia 
missive weapons, and was the first man that ascended it. But 
presently after he was up, the scaling-ladder broke. Finding 
nimself and his small company* much galled by the darts of 
the barbarians from below, he poised himself and leaped do¥m 
into the midst of the enemy. By good fortune he fell upon 
his feet ; and the barbarians were so astonished at the flashing 
of his arms as he came down, that they thought they beheld 
lightning, or some supernatural splendour issuing from his 
body. At first, therefore, they drew back and dispersed : but 
when they had recollected themselves, and saw him attended 
oply by two of his guards, they attacked him hand to hand, 
and wounded him through his armour with their swords and 
spears, notwithstanding the valour with which he fought. One 
of them standing farther off drew an arrow with such streng^th, 
that it made its way through his cuirass, and entered the ribs 
under the breast. Its force was so great, that he gave back, 
and was brought upon his knees, and the barbarian ran up with 
his drawn cimeter to despatch him. Peucestas and Limneusf 
placed themselves before him,' but the one was wounded and 
the other killed. Peucestas, who survived, was still making 
some resistance, when Alexander recovered himself and bud 
the barbarian at his feet. The king, however, received new 
fFOUnds; and, at last, had such a blow from a bludgeon upon 
his neck that he was forced to support himself by the wall, 
and there stood with his face to the enemy. The Macedoni- 
ans, who by this time had got in, gathered about him, and 
carried him off to his tent. 

His senses were gone, and it was the current report in the 
army that he was dead. • When they had with great difficidty 
sawed off the shaft, which was of wood, and with equal trou- 
ble had taken off the cuirass, they proceeded to extract the 
head, which was three fingers broad, and four long, and stuck 
fast in the bone. He fainted under the operation, and was 

* The word exiyfc impliea that he wis not quite done ; and it appears im- 
me^tely after that he waanot. 
t Q. Curtiua caUs him Tirmnu. 
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very near expiring ; but when the head was got out, he came 
to himself. Yet after the danger was over, he continued weak, 
and a long time confined himself to a regular diet, attending 
solely to the cure of his wound. The Macedonians could not 
bear to be so long deprived of the sight of their king ; they 
assembled in a tumultuous manner about his tent. When he' 

Eerceived this, he put on his robe, and made his appearance ; 
ut as he had sacrificed to the gods, he retired again. As he 
"was on his way to the place of his destination,* though carried 
in a litter, by the water side, he subdued a large tract of land, 
and many respectable cities. 

In the course of this expedition he took ten of the Gym* 
no8ophi8ts^\ who had been principally concerned in instigat* 
ing Sabbas to revolt, and had brought numberless other trou- 
bles upon the Macedonians. As these ten were reckoned the 
most acute and concise in their answers, he put the most diffi- 
cult questions to them that could be thought of, and at the 
same time declared he would put the first person that answer- 
ed wrong to death, and after him all the rest. The oldest man 
among them was to be the judge. 

He demanded of the first, — ^*' Which were most numerous, 
the living or the dead ?'* He answered, — ^*' The living ; for 
the dead no longer exist."^ 

The second was asked, — ^'^ Whether the earth or the sea pro- 
duced the largest animals ?" He answered, — ^'* The earth ; for 
the sea is part of it." 

The third,—" Which was the craftiest of all animals V^ 
" That," said he, " with which man is not yet acquainted."^ 

The fourth, — ^^ What was his reason for persuading Sabbas 
to revolt?" ** Because," said he, " I wished him either to live 
with honour, or to die as a coward deserves."|| 

The fifth had this question put to him, — ^'^ Which do you 

f These philosophen, so called from their goinff naked, were divided into 
two sects, the Brachmani and the Germani. The Brachmani were most 
esteemed, because there was a consistency in their principles. Apuleius teUs 
us, that not only the scholars, but the younger pupils, were assembled about 
dinnertime, and examined what good they had done that day ; and such as 
couki not point out some act of humanity, or useful pursuit that they had been 
engwed in, were not allowed an^ dinner. 

% They did not hold the mortahty, but the transmi|pition of the soul. 

4 This we suppose to mean man himsetf, as not being acquainted with him- 

I One of the manuscripts gives us juuuk here, instead of wtMM^u Then 
the sense will be,«^" Because I wished him either to live or die with Honour." 
Which we cannot but prefer ; for he who has regard enourh for a man to wish 
lum to live with honour, cannot be so envious as to wish nim to die with dis- 
Imucnv. At the same time, we agree with Moses Du Soul, that some archness 
is intended in most of the answers s but what archness is there in this, as it is 
commonly translated, Mtcouu Itdthed him either f ttve honourabltf^ or to die 
mdeepoile. 
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men. This disorderly and dissolate march was closed with a 
very immodest figure,* and with all the licentious ribaldry of 
the Bacchanals, as if Bacchus himself had been present to 
carry on the debauch. 

When Alexander arrived at the royal palace of Gedrosia^f 
he gave his army time to refresh themselves again, and enter- 
tained them with feasts and public spectacles. At one of these, 
in which the choruses disputed the prize of dancing, he ap- 
peared inflamed with wine. His favourite Bagoas happening 
to win it, crossed the theatre in his habit of ceremony, and 
seated himself by the king. The Macedonians expressed their 
satisfaction with loud plaudits, and called out to the king to 
kiss him, with which fit last he complied. 

Nearchus joined him again here, and he was so much delight- 
ed with the account of his voyage, that he formed a design to 
sail in person from the Euphrates with a great fleet, circle the 
coast of Arabia and Africa, and enter the Mediterranean by 
the Pillars of Hercules. For this purpose he constructed, at 
Thapsacus, a number of vessels of all sorts, and collected ma- 
riners and pilots. But the report of the difficulties he had met 
with in his Indian expedition, particularly in his attack of the 
Kf alii, his great loss of men in the country of the Orites, and 
the supposition he would never return alive from, the voyage 
he now meditated, excited his new subjects to revolt, and put 
his generals and governors of provinces upon displaying their 
injustice, insolence, and avarice. In short, the whole empire 
was in commotion, and ripe for rebellion. Olympias and Cleo- 
patra, leaguing against Antipater, had seized his hereditary 
dominions, and divided them between them. Olympias took 
Epirus, and Cleopatra Macedonia : the tidings of which being 
brought to Alexander, he said, — *'*' His mother had considered 
right ; for the Macedonians would never bear to be governed 
by a woman." 

In consequence of this unsettled state of things, he sent 
Nearchus again to sea, having determined to carry the war into 
the maritime provinces. Mean time he marched in person to 
chastise his lieutenants for their misdemeanors. Oxyartes, 
one of the sons of Abulites, he killed with his own hand by a 
stroke of his javelin. Abulites had laid in no provisions for 
him ; he had only collected three thousand talents in money. 
Upon his presenting this, Alexander bade him offer it to his 
horses ; and as diey did not touch it, he said,--^^^ Of what use 

* M. le Ferre (in his notes upon Anacreon) seemi to have restored tbe 
•geniune readin|^ of this passage, bj proponng to read, instead of Ttuc ^mkate, 
*o t«Aj»c, or ^«uxoc. 

f Gedrosia is certainly corrapt. Probably we should read Caimeiiia. Iten. 
XHov nj^es a capital city, as well as a royal palace; beeanse princes gene* 
xallyscttdc in their capitals. 
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will this provision now be to me f " and immediately drdered 
Abulites to be taken into custody. 

The first thing he did after he entered Persia, was to give 
this money to the matrons, according to the ancient custom of 
the kings, who, upon their return from any excursion to their 
Persian dominions, used to give every woman a piece of gold* 
For this reason several of them, we are told, made it a rule to 
return but seldom ; and Ochus never did ; he banished him-r 
self to save his ioaoney. Having found ^e tomb of Cyrus 
broken open, he put the author of that sacrileg^e to death, 
though a native ot Pella, and a person of soide distinction. 
His name was Polymachus. After he had read the epitaph, 
which was in the Persian language, he ordered it to be in- 
scribed also in Greek. It was as follows: — Oman! whoso- 
ever THOU ART, AND WHENCESOEVER THOU COMEST, (fOR 
COME I KNOW THOU WILT,) I AM CYRUS, THE FOUNDER OF 
THE PERSIAN EMPIRE. EnVT ME NOT THE LITTLE EARTH 

THAT COVERS MT BODY. Alexander was much affected at 
these words, which placed before him in so strong a light the 
uncertainty and vicissitude of things. 

It was here that Calanus, after having been disordered a 
little while with the cholic, desired to have his funeral pile 
erected. He approached it on horseback, offered up his pray- 
ers to heaven, poured the libations upon himself, cut off part of 
his hair,* and threw it on the fire ; and before he ascended the 
pile, took leave of the Macedonians, desiring them to spend 
the day in jollity and drinking with the king ; — *'^ for I shall 
see him," said he, ^^ in a little time at Babylon." So saying, 
he stretched himself upon the pile, and covered himself up. 
Nor did he move at the approach of the flames, but remained 
in the same posture till he had finished his sacrifice, according 
to the custom of the usages of his country. Many years af- 
ter, another Indian did the same before Augustus Caesar at 
Athens, whose tomb is shown to this day, and called the In," 
(Ran^s tomb. 

Alexander, as soon as he retired from the funeral pile, in 
vited his friends and officers to supper, and, to give lite to the 
carousal, promised that the man who drank most should be . 
crowned tor his victory. Promachus drank four measures of 
wine,t and carried off the crown, which was worth a talent, 
but survived it only three days. The rest of the guests, as 
Chares tellsus, drank to such a degree, that forty-one of them 
lost their lives, the weather coming upon them extremely cold 
daring their intoxication. 

When he arrived at Susa, he married his friends to Persian 
ladies. He set them the example, by taking Statira, the daugh- 

* As tome of the hiur used to be cut firom the forehead of victims, 
j- About fourteen quarts. The Chu$ was six pints nine-tenths. 
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ler of Darius, to wife, and then distributed among his principal 
officers the virgins of highest quality. As for those Macedo- 
nians who had already married in Persia, he made a general 
entertainment in commemoration of their nuptials. It is said, 
that no less than nine thousand guests sat down, and yet he 
presented each with a golden cup for performing the libation. 
Every thing else was conducted with the utmost magnificence; 
he even paid off all their debts ; insomuch that the whole ex- 
pense amounted to nine thousand eight hundred and seventy 
talents. 

An officer, who had but one eye, named Antigenes, put him- 
self upon this list of debtors, and produced a person who de- 
clared he was so much in his books. Alexander paid the 
money; but afterwards discovering the fraud, in his anger for- 
bade him the court, and took away his commission. There 
was no fault to be found with him as a soldier. He had dis- 
tinguished himself in his youth under Philip, at the siege of 
Perinthus, where he was wounded in the eye, with a dart shot 
from one of the engines ; and yet he would neither suffer it to 
be taken out nor quit the field till he had repulsed the enemy, 
and forced them to retire into the town. The poor wretch 
could not bear the disgrace he had now brought upon himself; 
his grief and despair were so great, that it was apprehended he 
would put an end to his own life. To prevent such a catas- 
trophe, the king forgave him, and ordered him to keep the 
money. 

The thirty thousand boys whom he left under proper mas^ 
ters, were now grown so much, and made so handsome an ap- 
pearance, and, what was of more importance, had gained such 
an activity and address in their exercises, that he was greatly 
delighted with them. But it was matter of uneasiness to the 
Macedonians; they were apprehensive that the king would 
have less regard for them. Therefore, when he gave the in- 
valids their route to the sea, in order to their return, the whole 
army considered it as an injurious and oppressive measure: — 
"He has availed himself," said they, "beyond all reason, of 
their services, and now he sends them back with disgrace, and 
turns them upon the hands of their country and their parents, 
in a very different condition from that in which he received 
them. Why does he not dismiss us all? Why does he not 
reckon all the Macedonians incapable of service, now he has 
got this body of young dancers? Let him go with them and 
conquer the world." 

Alexander, incensed at this mutinous behavioxu-, loaded 
them with reproaches; and ordering them off, took Persians 
for his guards, and filled up other offices widi them. When 
they saw their king with these new attendants, and themselvet 
rejected and spumed with dishonour, they were greatly huq^* 
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bled. They latnented their fate to each other, and were almost 
frantic with jealousy and anger. At last, coming to them- 
selves, they repaired to the king's tent, without arms, in one 
thin garment only, and with tears and lamentations delivered 
themselves up to his vengeance ; desiring he would treat them 
as ungrateful men deserved. 

He was softened with their complaints, but would not appear 
to hearken to them. They stood two days and nights bemoan- 
ing themselves in this manner, and calling for their dear mas- 
ter. The third day he came out to them ; and when he saw 
their forlorn condition, he yrept a long time. ' After a gentle 
rebuke for their misbehaviour, he condescended to converse 
with them in a freer manner ; and such as were unfit for ser- 
vice, he sent away with magnificent presents. At the same 
time, he signified his pleasure to Antipater, that at all pubfic 
diversions they should have the most honourable seats in the 
theatres, and wear chaplets of flowers there ; and that the 
children of those who had lost their lives in his service, should 
have their fathers' pay continued to them. 

When he came to £cbatana in Media, and had despatched 
the most urgent affairs, he employed himself again in the cele- 
bration of games and other public solemnities ; for which pur- 
pose three thousand artificers,*lately arrived from Greece, were 
very serviceable to him. But unfortunately Hephaestion fell 
sick of a fever in the midst of this festivity. As a young man 
and a soldier, he could not bear to be kept to strict diet ; and 
taking the opportunity to dine when his physician Glaucus 
was gone to the theatre, he ate a roasted fowl, and drank a 
flagon of wine made as cold as possible; in consequence of 
which he grew worse, and died a^few days after. 

Alexander's grief on this occasion exceeded all bounds. 
He immediately ordered the horses and mules to be shorn, that 
they might have their share in the mourning, and with the 
same view pulled down the battlements of the neighbouring 
cities. The poor physician he crucified. He forbade the flute 
and all other music in his camp for a long time. This con- 
tinued till he received an oracle from Jupiter Ammon, which 
enjoined him to revere Hephsestion, and sacrifice to him as a 
demi-god. After this he sought to relieve his sorrow by hunt- 
ing, or rather by war ; for his game were men. In this expe- 
dition he conquered the Cusseans, and put all that were come 
to years of puberty to the sword. This he called a sacrifice to 
the manes of Hephaestion ! 

He designed to lay out ten thousand talents upon his tomb 
and the monumental ornaments ; and that the workmanship, 
as well as design, should exceed the expense, great as it was. 
He, therefore, desired to have Stasicrates for his architect, 
whose genius promised a happy boldness and grandeur in 
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every thing th^t he plaQoctd. This wiui the nmn who had told 
him, aove titne before, that Mount Athps in Thrace was most 
capable of being cut into a human figure; and that, if he had 
l^ut hi9 orders, he would convert it into a statue for him, the 

rst lasting and conspicuous in the world: a statue which 
»uld have a city with ten thousand inhabitants in its left 
handf ^^^ A river that flowed to the sea with a strong current 
in its right. He did not, however, embrace that proposal^ 
though at that time he busied himself with his architects in 
contriving and laying out even more absurd and expensive 
designs. 

As he vfas advancing towards Babylon, Nearchus, who was 
returned from his expedition on the ocean, and come op the 
Euphrates, declared he had been applied to by some Chal* 
dsans, who were stroncly of opinion that Alexander should 
not enter Babylon: but he slighted the warning, and conmued 
his march. Upon his approa(:h to the walls, he saw a great 
number of crows fighting, some of which fell down dead at his 
feet. Soon after this, being informed that ApoUodonis, go- 
vernor of Babylon, had sacrificed, in order to consult the gods 
concerning him, he sent for Pythagoras the diviner; and, as 
he did not deny the fact, asked him how the entrails of the 
victim appeared. Pythagoras answered, die liver was without 
a head. '^ A terrible presage, indeed !" said Alexander. He 
let Pythagoras go with impunity: but by this time he was sorry 
be had not listened to Nearchus. He lived mostly in his 
pavilion without the walls, and diverted himself with SMling 
^p and down the Euphrates : for there had happened several 
other ill omens that much disturbed him. One of the largest 
and handsomest lions that were kept in Babylon, was attacked 
and kicked to death by an ass. One day he stripped for the 
refreshment of oil, and to play at ball: after the oiversion was 
over, the young men who played with him, going to fetch his 
clothes, beheld a man sitting in profound silence on his throne, 
dressed in the royal robes, with the diadem upon his head. 
They demanded who he was, and it was a long time before he 
would answer; at last, coming to himself, he said, — ^^'My 
name is Dionysius, and I am a native of Mesaene. Upon a 
criminal process against me, t left the place, and embarked for 
Babylon; there I have been kept a long time in chains: but 
this day the god Serapis appeared to me, and broke my chains; 
after which he conducted me hither, and ordered me to put on 
this robe and diadem, and sit here in silence." 

After the man had thus explained himself, Alexander, by 
the advice of his soothsayers, put him to deadi. But the an* 
giiish of his mind increased : on one hand, he almost despaired 
of ihe succours of heaven,, and, on the other, distrusted his 
friends. He was most afraid of Antipater and hia sons ; one 
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of which, named lokHs^* iras his cup-bearer ; the other, named 
Cataander, was lately arrived from Macedonia; and happ^- 
ing to see some barbarians prostrate themselves before the 
Icing, like a man accustomed only to the Grecian manners, and 
a stranger to such a sight, he burst out into a loud laugh: 
Alexander, enraged at the affront, seized him by the hair, and 
with both hands dashed his head against the wall. Cassander 
afterwards attempted to vindicate his father against his accu- 
sers, i^hich greatly irritated the king. — ^'* What is this talk of 
thine f" said he ; ^^ dost thou think that men who had suffered 
no injury would come so far to bring a false charge?'' "Their 
coming so far," replied Cassander, ."is an argument that the 
charge is false, because they are at a distance from those who 
are able to contradict them.'* At this Alexander smiled, and 
said, — ^" These are some of Aristotle's sophisms, which make 
equally for either side of the question. But be assured I will 
make you repent it, if these men have had the least injustice 
done them." 

This, and other menaces, left such a terror upon Cassander, 
and made so lasting an impression upon his mind, that many 
years after, when king of Macedon, and master of all Greece, 
as he was walking about at Delphi, and taking a view of the 
statues, the sudden sight of that of Alexander is said to have 
struck him with such horror, that he trembled all over, and it 
was with difficulty he recovered of the giddiness it caused in 
his brain. 

When Alexander had once given himself up to superstition, 
hi^ mind was so preyed upon by vain fears and anxieties, that 
he turned the least incident, which was any thing strange and 
out of the way, into a sign or prodigy. The court swarmed 
with sacrificers, purifiers, and prognosticators : they were all 
to be seen exercising their talents there. So true it is, that 
though the disbelief of religion, and contempt of things di- 
vine, is a great evil ; yet superstition is a greater : for, as wa- 
ter gains upon low grounds,! so superstition prevails over a 
dejected mind, and fills it with fear and folly. This was en- 
tirely Alexander's case. However, upon the receipt of some 
oracles concerning Hephaestion, from the god he commonly 
consulted, he gave a truce to his sorrows, and employed him- 
self in festive sacrifices and entertainments. 

One day, after he had given Nearchus a sumptuous treat, 
he went, according to custom, to refresh himself in the bath, 
in order to retire to rest. But, in the mean time, Medius came 

* Arrian and Curtias call him lotttu. Platarch calls him loUu below. 

f The text in this place is corrupt. For the sake of those readers who have 
not Bryan's edition of tlie Greek, we shall give the emendation which the 

learned Moses du Soul proposes *. « hwiidnfAoiia^ iuur vittrrot «« r^oc to Ttt- 

irm»/ui?ov T«l KATANTE2 'PBOTZA,«;giXTici«cJMi^9|k t0v K\^wti^^ ANBHAHPO^. 
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and invited him to take part in a carousal, and he could not deny 
him. There he drank all that night and the next day, till at 
last he found a fever coming upon him. It did not, however, 
seize him as he was drinking the cup of Hercules ; nor did he 
find a sudden pain in his back, as if it had been pierced with a 
spear. These are circumstances invented by writers, who 
thought the catastrophe of so noble a tragedy should be some- 
thing affecting and extraordinary. Aristobulus tells us, that 
in the rage of his fever, and the violence of thirst, he took a 
draught of wine, which threw him into a frenzy, and that he 
died the thirtieth of the month DsRsius^ June. 

But in his journals, the account of his sickness is as fol- 
lows: — ^^ On the eighteenth of the month Desius, finding the 
fever upon him, he lay in his bath-room. The next day, after 
he had bathed, he removed into his own chamber, and played 
many hours with Medius at dice. In the evening he bathed 
again, and after having sacrificed to the gods, he ate his sup- 
per. In the night the fever returned. The twentieth he also 
bathed, and, after the customary sacrifice, sat in the bath- 
room, and diverted himself witn hearing Nearchus tell the 
story of his voyage, and all that was most observable with re- 
spect to the ocean. The twenty-first was spent in the same 
manner. The fever increased, and he had a very bad night. 
The twenty-second the. fever was violent. He ordered his 
bed to be removed, and placed by the great bath. There he 
talked to his generals about the vacancies in his army, and de- 
sired they might be filled up with experienced ofiicers. The 
twenty-fourth he was much worse. He chose, however, to be 
carried to assist at the sacrifice. He likewise gave orders, that 
the principal officers of the army should wait within the court, 
and the officers keep watch all night without. The twenty- 
fifth, he was removed to his palace, on the other side of the 
river, where he slept a little, but the fever did not abate; and 
when his generals entered the room, he was speechless. He 
continued so the day following. The Macedonians, by this 
time, thinking he was dead, came to the gates with great cla- 
mour, and threatened the great officers in such a manner, that 
they were forced to admit them, and suffer them all to pass un- 
armed by the bed-side. The twenty-seventh. Python and Se- 
leucus were sent to the temple of Serapis, to inquire whether 
he should carry Alexander thither, and the deity ordered that 
they should not remove him. The twenty-eighth, in the even- 
ing, he died." These particulars are taken, almost word for 
word, from his diary. 

There was no suspicion of poison at the time of his death ; 
but six years after (we are told) Olympias, upon some infor- 
mation, put a number of people to death, and ordered the re- 
mains of lolas, who was supposed to have given him the 
draught, to be dug out of the grave. 
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Those who say Aristotle advised Antipater to such a horrid 
deed) and furnished him with the poison he sent to Babylon, 
allege one Agnothemis as their author, who is pretended to 
have had the information from king Antigonus. They add, 
that the poison was a water of a cold and deadly quality,* which 
distils from a rock in the territory of Nonacris ; and that they 
receive it as they would do so many dew-drops, and keep it in 
an ass's hoof, its extreme coldness and acrimony being such, 
that it makes hs way through all other vessels. The generality', 
however, look upon the story of the poison as a mere fable; 
and they have this strong argument in their favour, that, though, 
on account of the disputes which the great officers were en- 
gaged in for many days, the body lay unembalmed,f in a sultry 
place, it had no sign of any such taint, but continued fresh 
and clear. 

Roxana was now pregnant, and, therefore, had great atten- 
tion paid her by the Macedonians. But being extremely jealous 
of Statira, she laid a snare for her, by a forged letter, as from 
Alexander; and having, by this means, got her into her power, 
she sacrificed both her and her sister, and threw their bodies 
into a well, which she filled up with earth. Perdiccas was her 
accomplice in this murder. Indeed, he had now the principal 
power, which he exercised in the name of Aridseus, whom he 
treated rather as a screen than as a king. 

Aridseus was Ae son of Philip, by a courtesan named Phi- 
linna, a woman of low birth. His deficiency in understanding, 
was the consequence of a distemper, in which neither nature 
nor accident had any share : for, it is said, there was something 
amiable and great in him when a boy ; which Olympias per- 
ceiving, gave him potions that disturbed his brain.^ 

* Hence it was called the Sty^an ffuter. Nonacris waa a city of Arcadia. 

^ Portraits of the same person, taken at different periods of life, though they 
differ greatly from each otiier, retain a resemblance upon the whole. And so 
it is in general with the characters of men. But Alexander seems to be an 
exception ; for nothing can admit of greater dissimilarity than that which en- 
tered into his disposition at different times, and in different drcumstances. 
He was brave and pusillanimous, merciful and cruel, modest and vain, abste- 
mious and luxurious, rational and superstitious, polite and overbearing, politic 
and imprudent. Nor were these changes casual or temporary : the style of 
his character underwent a total revolution, and he passed from virtue to vice, 
in a regular and progressive manner. Munificence and pride were tho only 
characteristics that never foreook him. If there were any vice of which he 
was incapable, it was avarice ; if any virtue, it was humility. 
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W^H£N Sylla had made himself master of Rome,* he etidea* 
voured to brinR Caesar to repudiate Cornelia, daughter to 
Cinna, one of the late tyrants : and finding he could not ef- 
fect it, either by hopes or featrSjf he confiscated her dowry. In- 
deed, Csesar, as a relation to Marius, was naturally an enemy 
to Sylla. Old Marius had married Julia, Csesar^s aunt ; and, 
therefore, young Marius, the son he had by her, was Caesar's 
cousin-german. At first, Sylla, amidst the vast number of 
proscriptions that engaged his attention, overlooked this ene- 
my ; but Caesar, not content with escaping so, presented him- 
self to the people as a candidate for the priesthood,^ though 
he was not yet come to years of maturity. Sylla exerted his 
influence against him, and he miscarried. The dictator af- 
terwards thought of having him taken off; and when some 
said, there was no need to put such a boy to death, he an- 
swered, — " Their sagacity was small, if they did not, in that 
boy, see many Mariuses.'' 

lliis saying being reported to Caesar, he concealed himself 
a long time, wandering up and down in the country of the 
Sabines. Amidst his movements from house to house, he fell 
sick, and, on that account, was forced to be carried in a litter. 
The soldiers employed by Sylla to search th6se parts, and drag 
the proscribed persons from their retreats, one night fell in 
with him ; but Cornelius, who commanded them, was prevailed 
on, by a bribe of two talents, to let him go. 

He then hastened to sea, and sailed to Bithynia, where he 

* Some imagine, that the beginning of this Life is lost ; but if they look 
back to the introduction to the life of Alexander, that notion will vanish. 

f Caesar would not make such a sacrifice to the dictator as Piso had done» 
who, at his command, divorced his wife Annia. Pompey, too, for the sake of 
Sylla's alliance, repudiated Antistta. 

t Caesar haduie priesthood before Sylla was ^ctator. In the seventeenth 
year of his ag«, he broke his engagement to Cossutia, though she was of a 
consular and opulent familv, and married Cornelia the daughter of Cinna, by 
whose interest, and that of Mariui^ he was created Fkmen iMa/fi, or Priest^ 
Jupiter. Sylll^ when absolute master of Rome, insisted on his divorcing Cor- 
neiiay and, upon his refusal, depiived him of that office.— -iSkiefvn. in Jub'p, 
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9oug)it protection of Nicomedes the king. HU vtity, however, 
with hin) was not long. He re-embsirked, and was taken, near 
the isle of Pharmacusa, by pirate^, who were maaters of that 
sea, and blocked up all the passages with a number of galleys 
and pther vessels- They asked him only twenty talepts tot 
his ransom. He laughed at their demand, as the consequence 
of their not knowing him, and promised them fifty talents. To 
r^ise the money, he despatched his people to different cities, 
and, in the mean time, remained with only one friend and two 
attendants rnnong the^e Cilicians, who considered murder as 
a trifle. Csss^r, however, held them in great contempt, and 
used to send, whenever he went to sleep, ^nd order them to 
keep silence. Thus he lived among them thirty-eight days, 
as if they had been his guards, nether than his keepers. Per- 
fectly fearless and secure, he joined in their diversions, and 
took his exercises among the^i. He wrote poeads and ora* 
tioBs, and rehearsed them to these pirates ; and when they 
expressed no admiration, he called uiem dunces and barba- 
rians. Nay, he often threatened to crucify them. They were 
delighted with these freedoms, which they imputed to his 
frank and facetious vein. But as soon as the money was 
brought from Miletus, sind he had recovered his liberty, he 
manned some vessels in the port of Miletus,* in order to at- 
tack these corsairs. He found them still lying at anchor by 
the island, took most of them, together with the money, and 
imprisoned them at Pergamus. After which, he applied to 
Junius, who then commanded in Asia, because to him, as prae- 
tor, it belonged to punish them. Junius having an eye upon 
the money, which was ^considerable sum, demurred about the 
matter ; and Caesar, perceiving his intention, returned to Per- 
gamus, and crucified aU the; prisoners, as he had often threat- 
ened to do at Pharmacusa, when they took him to be in jest. 
When the power of Sylla came to be upon the decline, 
Cesar's friends pressed him to return to Rome. But first he 
went to Rhodes, to study under Apollonius the son of Molo,t 

* Dacier reads «Mr^, which WM one of the Cyclades, but does not men- 
tion his authority. 

t It should be ApolUmiut Molo, not ApoUonius the son of Molo. According 
to Suetonius, Caesar had studied under nim at Rome, before this adventure of 
the pirates. Thus far Dacier; and Buauld and other critics say the same. 
Yet Strabo (L ziv. p. 655, 660^ 661) tells us, Molo and ApoUonius vere two 
different men. He affirms that they were both natives of Alabanda, a city of 
Caria ; that they were both scholars of Menacles the Alabandian ; and that 
they both professed the same art at Rhodes, though Molo went thither later 
than Apollomui^ who on that account applied to him that passage of Homer, 04< 
MoAM^. Cicero, likewise, seems to distinguish them, calling the one Molo, and 
the other ApoUonius the Alabandian, especially in his 6rst book De Qratare, 
where he introdui^ M. Antonius speaking of him thus :-**< For this one thine 
I always liked ApoUonias the AUbandtan ; though he taught for money, he did 
yu)t wmtt any whom he Ihought incapable of making a figure as orators, to 
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who taught rhetoric there with great reputation, and was a 
roan of irreproachable manners. Cicero, also was one of bis 
scholars. Csesar is said to have had happy talents from nature 
for a public speaker, and he did not want an ambition to cul- 
tivate them; so that, undoubtedly, he Was the second orator 
in Rome ; and he might have been the first, hgd he not rather 
chosen the pre<-eminence in arms. Thus he never rose to that 
pitch of eloquence to which his powers would have brought 
nim, being engaged in those wars and political intrigues, 
which, at last, gained him the empire. Hence It was, that 
afterwards, in his Anti^Cato^ which he wrote in answer to a 
book of Cicero's, he desired his readers,—" Not tp expect, in 
the performance of a military man, the style of a complete 
orator,^who had bestowed all his time upon such studies. 

Upon his return to Rome, he impeached Dolabella for mis- 
demeanors in his government, and many cities of Greece sup- 
ported the charge by their evidence. Dolabella was acquit- 
ted. C«sar, however, in acknowledgment of the readiness 
Greece had shown to serve him, assisted her in her prosecu- 
tion of Publius Antonius for corruption. The cause was 
brought before Marcus Lucullus, praetor of Macedonia ; and 
Caesar pleaded it in so powerful a manner, that the defendant 
was forced to appeal to the tribunes of the people ; alleging, 
that he was not upon equal terms with the Greeks in Greece. 

The eloquence he showed at Rome in defending persons 
impeached, gained him a considerable interest ; and his en- 
gaging address and conversation carried the hearts of the 
people : for he had a condescension not to be expected from 
so young a man. At the same time, the freedom of his table, 
and the magnificence of his expense, gradually increased his 
power, and brought him into the administration. Those who 
envied him imagined that his resources would soon fail^ and, 
therefore, at first, made light of his popularity, considerable 
as it was. But when it was grown to such a height that it 
was scarce possible to demolish it, and had a plain tendency 
to the ruin of the constitution, they found out, when it was 
too late, that no beginnings of things, however small, are to 
be neglected, because continuance makes them great ; and the 
very contempt they are held in gives them opportunity to gain 
that strength which cannot be resisted. 

Cicero seems to be the first who suspected something for- 

lose their time and labour with him, but sent them hom«, exhorting them to 
apply themselves to that art, for which they were, in his opinion, best quali- 
fied." 

To solve this difficulty, we are willing to suppose, with Ruauld, that there 
were two Molos contemporaries ; for the testimonies of Suetonius, C^n detare, 
c. 4,) and of Quintilian, flntHtut. 1. xii. c 6,) that Cxsar and Cicero wero 
pupiis to Apollonius Molo, can never be overruled. 
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midable'from the flattering calm of C^sar^s political conduct, 
a^d saw deep and dangerous designs under the smiles of his 
benignity >— " I perceive," said the orator, " an inclination for 
. tyranny in all he projects and executes ; but, on the other 
hand, when I see him adjusting his hair with so much exact- 
ness, and scratching his head with one finger, I can hardly 
think that such a man can conceive so vast and fatal a design 
as the destruction of the Roman commonwealth.'' This, how- 
ever, was an observation made at a much later period than that 
we are upon. 

The first proof he had of the affection of the people was 
when he obtained a tribuneship in the army before his compe- 
titor Caius Popilius. The second was more remarkable: it 
was on occasion of his pronouncing from the rostrum the 
funeral oration of his aunt Julia, the wife of M arius, in which 
he failed not to do justice to her virtue. At the same time he 
had the hardiness to produce the images of Marius, which 
had not been seen before during Sylla's administration : Ma- 
rius and all his adherents having been declared enemies to the 
state. Upon this some began to raise a clamour against 
Caesar ; but they were soon silenced by the acclamations and 
plaudits of the people, expressing their admiration of his cou- 
rage in bringing the honours of Marius again to light, after 
so long a suppression, and raising them, as it were, from the 
shades below. 

It had long been the custom in Rome for the aged women 
to have funeral panegyrics, but. not the young. Caesar first 
broke through it, by pronouncing one for his own wife, who 
died in her prime. This contributed to fix him in the aflfec- 
tions of the people : they sympathized with him, and consi- 
dered him as a man of great good nature, and one who had the 
social duties at heart. 

After the funeral of his wife, he went out quaestor into 
Spain with* Antistius Veter the prstor, whom he honoured 
all his life after ; and when he came to be praetor himself, he 
acknowledged the favour by taking Veter's son for his quses- 
tor. " When that commission was expired, he took Pompeia 
to his third wife ; having a daughter by his first wife Cornelia, 
whom he afterwards married to Pompey the Great. 

Many people whp observed his prodigious expense, thought 
he was purcnasing a short and transient honour very dear ; 
but, in fact, he was gaining the greatest things he could aspire 
to at a small price. He is said to have been a thousand three 
hundred talents in debt before he got any public employment. 
When he had the superintendence of the Appian road, he laid 
out a great deal of his own money j and when sedile, he not 

• Sec Veil. Paterculua, ii. 43. 
VOL. III. H h 
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only exhibited three hundred and twenty |mr of ghdtsfon^ 
but in the other diversions of the theatre, in the processions 
and public tables, he far ouuhone the most ambitious that had 
gone before him. These things attached the people to him so 
strongly, that every one sought for new honours and employ* 
ments, to recompense his generosity. 

There were two factions in the state ; that of Sylla, which 
was the strongest, and that of Marius which was in a broken 
and low condition. Caesar's study was to raise and revive 
the latter. In pursuance of which intention, when his exhi- 
bitions, as sedile, were in the highest reputation, he caused new 
images of Marius to be privately made, togedier with a re* 
presentation of his victo/ries adorned with trophies, and one 
night placed them in the capitol. Next morning these figures 
were seen glistering with gold of the most exquisite work- 
manship, and bearing inscriptions which declared them the 
achievements of Marius agamst the Cimbri. The spectators 
were astonished at the boldness of the man who erected them ^ 
nor was it difficult to know who he was. The report spread 
with the utmost rapidity, and the whole city assembled to see 
them. Some exclaimed, that Caesar plainly affected the tyranny^ 
by openly producing those honours which the laws had con- 
demned to darkness and oblivion. This, they said, was done 
to make a trial of the people, whom he had prepared by his 
caresses, whether they would suffer themselves to be entirety 
caught by his venal benefactions, and let him play upon them, 
and make what innovations he pleased. On the other hand, 
the partisans of Marius, encouraging each other, ran to die 
capitol in vast numbers, and made it echo with their plaudits. 
Some of them even wept for joy, at the sight of Marius' coun- 
tenance. They bestowed the highest encomiums upon Caesar, 
and declared be was the only relation worthy of that great 
man. 

The senate was assembled on the occasion, and Lutatiu» 
Catulus, a man of the greatest reputation in Rome, rose and 
accused Caesar. In his speech against him %vas this memorsb- 
ble expression : — ^^ You no longer attack the commonwealth by 
mines, but by open battery.'' Caesar, however, defended his 
cause so well, that the senate gave it for him : and his ad- 
mirers, still more elated, desired him to keep up a spirit of en- 
terprise, for he might gain every thing with the consent of the 
people, and easily become the first man in Rome. 

Amidst these transactions died Metellus the principal pon- 
tiff. The office was solicited by Isauricus and Catulus, two 
of the most illustrious men in Rome, and of the greatest in- 
terest in the senate. Nevertheless, Caesar did not give place 
to them, but presented himself to the people as a candidate. 
The pretensions and prospects of the competitors seemed al- 
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most equal, and Catulus, more uneaay than the odiers under 
the uncertainty of success, on account of his superior dignity, 
sent privately to Caesar, and offered him large sums, on condi- 
tion that he would desist from his high pursuit. But he an- 
swered, — ^*' He would ratb^ borrow still larger sums to carry 
his election." 

When the day of election came, Cssar^s mother attending 
him to the door, with her eyes bathed in tears, he embraced 
fa^r, and said, — ^^ My deur mother, you will see me this day 
either chief pontiff, <Mr an exile." There never was any thing 
more strongly contested ; the suffrages, however, gave it for 
Caesar. The senate, and others of the principal citizens, were 
greatly alarmed at this success: they apprehended that he 
would now push the people into all manner of licentiousness 
ajxl misrule. Therefore, Piso and Catulus blamed Cicero 
much for sparing Cssar, when Catiline's conspiracy gave him an 
opportunity to take him off. Catiline, whose intention was not 
«o much to make alterations in the constitution, as entirely to 
subvert it, and throw all into confusion, upon some slight sus- 
picions appearing against him, quitted Rome before the whole 
was unravelled ; but he left behind him Lentulus and Cethe- 
gus to conduct the conspiracy within the city. 

Whether Cesar privately encouraged send supported them is 
uncertain. What is universally agreed upon is this: — The 
guilt of those two conspirators clearly appearing, Cicero, as 
consul, took the sense of the senators as to the punishment 
that should be inflicted upon them ; and they all gave it for 
death, till it came to Cesar's turn, who, in a studied speech, 
represented, — ^^That it seemed neither agreeable to justice, 
nor to the customs of their country, to put men of their birth 
and dignity to death, without an open trial, except in cases of 
extreme necessity: but that they should rather be kept in 
prison in any of the cities of Italy that Cicero might pitch 
upon, till Catiline was subdued ; and then the senate might 
tal^e cognizance of tiie crimes of each conspirator in full peace, 
and at their leisure." 

As there appeared something humane in this opinion, and 
it was poweituUy enforced by the orator, those who gave their 
voices afterwards, and even many who had declared for the 
other side of the question, came into it. But Cato and Catu- 
lus carried it for death. Cato, in a severe speech against the 
opinion of Cesar, scrupled not to declare his suspicions of 
him ; and this, with other arguments, had so much weight, 
that the two conspirators were delivered to the executioner. 

Nay, as Cesar was going out of the senate-house, several 
of the young men who guarded Cicero's person, ran upon him 
with their drawn swords ; but we are told that Curio covered 
him with his gown, and so carried him off; and that Cicero 
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himself, when the young men looked at him for a nod of con- 
sent, refused it, either out of fear of the people, or because he 
thought the killing him unjust andunlawfiil. If this was true, 
I know not why Cicero did not mention it in the history of his 
consulship. He was blamed, however, afterwards, for not 
availing himself of so good an opportunity as he then had, and 
for being influenced by his fears of the people, who were in- 
deed strongly attached to Cssar : for, a few days after, when 
Caesar entered the senate, and endeavoured to clear himself of 
the suspicions he lay under, his defence was received with in- 
dignation and loud reproaches; and as they sat longer than 
usual, the people beset the house, and with violent outcries 
demanded Caesar, absolutely insisting on his being dismissed. 

Cato, therefore, fearing an insurrection of the indigent po- 
pulace, who were foremost in all seditions, and who had fixed 
their hopes upon Caesar, persuaded the senate to order a dis- 
tribution of bread-corn among them every month, which add- 
ed five million five hundred thousand drachmas to the yearly 
expense of the state.* This expedient certainly obviated the 
present danger, by seasonably reducing the power of Caesar, 
who was now praetor elect, and more formidable on that ac- 
count. 

Caesor's prsetorship was not productive of any trouble to 
the commonwealth, but that year there happened a disagreea- 
ble event in his own family. There was a young patrician, 
named Publius Clodius, of great fortune, and distinguished 
eloquence, but at the same time one of the foremost among 
the vicious and the profligate. This man entertained a pas- 
sion for Pompeia, Csesar's wife, nor did she discountenance it. 
But the women's apartment was so narrowly observed, and all 
the steps of Pompeia so much attended to by Aurelia, Caesar's 
mother, who was a woman of great virtue and prudence, that 
it was difficult and hazardous for them to have an interview. 

Among the goddesses the Romans worship, there is one 
they call Bona Dea^ the Good Goddess^ as the Greeks have one 
they call Gynxcea^ the Patroness of the Women. The Phrygi- 
ans claim her as the mother of their king Midas ; the Romans 
say, she was a Dryad, and wife of Faunus ; and the Greeks 
assure us, she is that mother of Bacchus, whose name is not 
to be uttered. For this reason, the women, when, they keep 
her festival, cover their tents with vine branches ; and, accord- 
ing to the fable, a sacred dragon lies at the feet of the goddess. 
No man is allowed to be present, nor even to be in the house, 
at the celebration of her orgies. Many of the ceremonies the 
women then perform by themselves, are ssud to be like those 
in the feasts of Orpheus. 

* Bat this dittributioo did not continue long. 
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When the anniversary of the festival comes, the consul or 
prator (for it is at the house of one them it is kept) goes out, 
and not a male is left in it. The wife now having the house 
to herself, decorates it in a proper manner ; the mysteries are 
performed in the night ; and the whole is spent in music and 
play. Pompeia this year was the directress of the feast. Clo- 
dius, who was yet a beardless youth, thought he might pass in 
women's apparel undiscovered ; and having taken the garb and 
instruments of a female musician, perfectly resembled one. 
He found the door open, and was safely introduced by a maid- 
servant who knew the affair. She ran before to tell Pompeia; 
and as she staid a considerable time, Clodius durst not remain 
where she left him, but wandering about the great house, en- 
deavoured to avoid the lights. At last Aurelia's woman feU 
in with him, and supposing she spoke to a woman, challenged 
him to play. Upon his refusing it, she drew him into the 
midst of the room, and asked him. Who he was, and whence 
he came P He said,he waited for Abra, Pompeia'smaid ; for that 
was her name. His voice immediately detected him : Aurelia's 
woman ran up to the lights and the company, crying out, she 
had found a man in the house. The thing struck them all with 
terror and astonishment. Aurelia put a stop to the ceremo- 
nies, and covered up the symbols of their mysterious worship. 
She ordered the doors to be made fast, and with lighted torches 
hunted up and down for the man. At length Clodius was 
found lurking in the chamber of the maid-servant who had in- 
troduced him. The women knew him, and turned him out of 
the house ; after which they went home immediately, though 
it was yet night, and Unformed their husbands of what had 
happened. \ 

Next morning the report of the sacrilegious attempt spread 
through all Rome, and nothing was talked of but that Clodius 
ought to make satisfaction with his life to the family he had 
offended, as well as to the city and to the gods. One of the 
tribunes impeached him of impiety ; and the principal sena- 
tors strengthened the charge, by accusing him to his face of 
many villanous debaucheries, and among the rest, of incest 
with his own sister, the wife of LucuUus. On the other hand, 
the people exerted themselves with equal vigour in his defence, 
and the great influence the fear of them had upon his judges 
was of much service to his cause. Caesar immediately divorc- 
ed Pompeia ; yet, when called as an evidence on the trial, he 
declared he knew nothing of what was alleged against Clo- 
dius. As this declaration appeared somewhat strange, the ac- 
cuser demanded, why, if that was the case, he had divorced 
his wife ? ** Because," said he, " I would have the chastity of 
my wife clear even of suspicion." Some say Caesar's evidence 
was according to his conscience ; others, that he gave it to 
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oblige the people, who were set upon saving Clodius. Be that 
as it mighty Clodius came off clear; most of the juciges having 
confounded* the letters upon the tablets, that they might nei- 
ther expose themselves to the resentment of the plebeians, if 
they condemned him, nor lose their credit with the patricians, 
if they acquitted him. 

The government of Spain was allotted C»«ar after his 

Enetorship.f But his circumstances were so indifferent, and 
is creditors so clamorous and troublesome when he was pre- 
paring for his departure, that he w^ forced to apply to Cras- 
sus, the richest man in Rome, whoistood in ne^ of Caesar's 
warmth and vigour to keep up the balance against Pompey. 
Crassus, therefore, took upon him to answer the most inexora- 
ble of his creditors, and engaged for eight hundred and thirty 
talents; which procured him liberty to set out for his pro- 
vince. 

It is said, that when he came to a little town in passing the 
Alps, his friends, by way of mirth, took occasion to say, — ^ Can 
there here be any disputes for offices, any contentions for pre- 
cedency, or such envy and ambition as we see among the 
great V* To which Cesar answered with great seriousness, — 
^^ I assure you, I had rather be the first man here than the second 
man in Rome." 

In like manner^ we are told, that when he was in Spain, he 
bestowed some leisure hours on reading part of the history of 

* Here it ii ^vyMX'^f*^^ '''^ irfnyfuut^t rmjt ymfAtJc* M. Dacier wouU correct, 
by thisy' the pMiage in the life of Cicero, which is tat h^vut rvymxyf*mu tmc 
yMLfjtfULO't, He translates it» la plipari dnjtiget aytaU d«nni lew avU 9ur plu- 
neurt affaireB en meme termi .- ** the g^atest part of the judres comprehend- 
ing other causes along with this in their sentence." But uiat could not be 
the case ; for that mani^r of passing sentence, or rather of paanag bills, was 
forbidden by the X<r dtdlia et Didia. Besides, it would not have answered 
the purpose : their sentence would have been equallv known. We, there- 
fore, rattier choose to correct this passage by that in the life of Cicero. 

After the pleadings were iiniahed, the pnetor gave each of the judgea three 
tablets ; one marked with the letter JL, which acquitted ; another with the 
letter C, which condemned ; and a third with A*. jL JVon Li^et ,- *' the case 
Is not clear." Each judge put into an urn which tablet he pleased; and as 
they withdrew to consult before they did it, it was easy to ddhoe or obsoore 
any letters upon the tablets, because they were only written in wax. 

Still there occurs this objection. Would the praetor who was to count themt 
and pass sentence according to the majority, admit of tablets of letters so de- 
facea or obscured? A. corrupt one, indeed, might, and interpret them the way 
he was inclined. But as Pmtarch does not say obteurtd, but nm^xff*^^* ^^' 
futedf pomibly he only meant that the judges, instead of putting tablets all 
marked with the same letter, put in several of each kind, in order to prevent 
the displeasure of the senate or the people from fixing upon any of them in 
particular. 

t It was the government of the Farther Spain onl^ that fell to his lot. This 
province comprehended Luntania and Bxtica ; that is, Portugal and Andalusia. 
Causabon supposed the word ultos to have slipt out of the text between tuv 
and ifin^ucr ; but it is not a matter of importance enough to alter the text 
for it. 
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Alexander, alnd was 90 much affected with it, that he sat pen-* 
sive along time, and at last burst out into tears. At his friends 
wondering what might be the reason, he said,—" Do you think 
I have not sufficient cause for concern, when Alexander, at my 
age, reigned over so many conquered countries, and I have not 
one glorious achievement to boast ?" 

From this principle it was, that immediately upon his ar- 
rival in Spain, he appliisd to business with great diligence, and 
having added ten new-raised cohorts to the twenty he received 
there, he marched against the Callascians* and Lusitanians, 
defeated them, and penetrated to the ocean, reducing nations 
by the way that had not felt the Roman yoke. His conduct in 
peace was not inferior to that in the war; he restored harmony 
among the cities, and removed the occasions of quarrel be- 
tween debtors and creditors ; for he ordered that the creditor 
should have two-thirds of the debtor's income, and the debtor 
the remaining third, till the whole was paid. By these means 
he left the province with great reputation, though he had filled 
his own coffers, and enriched his soldiers with booty, who, 
upon one of his victories, saluted him Imperator, 

At -his return he found himself under a troublesome dilem- 
ma; — those that solicit a triumph being obliged to remain 
without the walls, and such as sue for the consulship, to make 
their peraonsd appearance in Rome. As these were things that 
he could not reconcile, and his arrival happened at the time of 
the election of consuls, he applied to the senate for permission 
to stand candidate, though absent, and offer his service by his 
friends. Cato strongly opposed his request, insisting on the 
prohibition by law ; and when he saw numbers influenced by 
Csesar, he attempted to preventhis success by gainingtime ; with 
which view he spun out the debate till it was too late to con- 
clude upon any thing that day. Csesar then determined to 
give up the triumph, and solicit the consulship. 

As soon as he had entered the city, he went to work upon 
an expedient which deceived all the world except Cato. It 
was the reconciling of Fompey and Crassus, two of the mo8% 
powerful men in Rome. By making them friends, Cesar se- 
cured the interest of both to himself; and while he seemed to 
be only doing an office of humanity, he was undermining the 
constitution : for it was not, what most people imagine, the 
disagreement between Caesar and Pompey, that produced the 
civil wars, but rather their union. They first combined to 
ruin the authority of the senate ; and when that was effected, 
they parted to pursue each his own designs. Cato, who often 
prophesied what would be the consequence, was then looked 

* In the text K«AAtfi»ec. Crusoriiu r«nde«s tt OalUcot ; but, accordiDg to 
Celluitti^ he is under a mistake. 
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upon as SI troublesome and over-busy man; afterwards he 
esteemed a wise, though not a fortunate counsellor. 

Mean time Caesar walked to the place of election between 
Crassus and Pompey ; and, under the auspices of their friend- 
ship, was declared consul, with distinguished honour, having 
Calpumius Bibulus given him for his colleague. He had no 
sooner entered upon his oflEice, than he proposed laws not so 
suitable to a consul as to a seditious tribune ; I mean the bills 
for a division of lands and a distribution of com, which were 
entirely calculated to please the plebeians. As the virtuous and 
patriotic part of the senate opposed them, he was furnished 
with the pretext he had long wanted. He protested with great 
warmth, — ^^ That they threw him into the arms of the people 
against his will; and that the rigorous and disgraceful opposi- 
tion of the senate laid him under the disagreeable necessity of 
seeking protection from the commons.^' Accordingly, he did 
immediately apply to them. 

Crassus planted himself on one side of him, and Pompey 
on the other. He demanded of them aloud, — ^*' Whether they 
approved his laws?" and as they answered in the affirmative, 
he desired their assistance against those who threatened to op- 
pose them with the sword. They declared they would assisthim ; 
and Pompey added, — " Against those who come with the sword, 
I will bring both sword and buckler." This expression gave 
the patricians great pain. It appeared not only unworthy of his 
character, the respect the senate had for him, and the reverence 
due to them, but even desperate and frantic. The people, 
however, were pleased with it. 

Caesar was willing to avail himself still farther of Pompey^s 
interest. His daughter Julia was betrothed to Servilius Csepio ; 
but, notwithstanding that engagement, he gave her to Pom* 
pey ; and told Servilius he should have Pompey's daughter, 
whose hand was not properly at liberty, for she was promised 
to Faustus the son of Sylla. Soon after this, Caesar married 
Calpurnia the daughter of Piso, and procured the consulship 
for Piso for the year ensuing. Mean while Cato exclaimed 
loudly against these.proceedings, and called both gods and men 
to witness how insupportable it was, that the first dignities of 
the state should be prostituted by marriages ; and that this 
traffic of women should gain them what governments and forces 
they pleased. 

As for Bibulus, Caesar's colleague, when he found his op* 

i position to their new laws entirely unsuccessful, and that his 
ife, as well as Cato's, was often endangered in the public as- 
semblies, he shut himself up in his own house during the re- 
mainder of the year. 

Immediately after this marriage, Pompey filled the Jorum 
with armed men, and got the laws enacted which Caesar had 
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proposed, merely to ingratiate himself with the pec(ple. At 
the same time, &e government of Gaul, both on this and the 
other side the Alps, was decreed to C«sar for five years; to 
which was added lUyricum, with four legions. As Cato spoke 
against these regulations, Cssar ordered him to be taken into 
custody, imagining he would appeal to the tribunes. But 
when he saw him going to prison without speaking one word, 
and observed that it not only gave the nobility great uneasiness, 
but that the people, out of reverence for Cato's virtue, followed 
him in melancholy silence, h^ whispered one of the tribunes to 
take him out of the lictor*8 hands. 

Very few of the body of senators followed Cesar on this oc- 
casion to the house. The greatest part, offended at such acts 
of t)nranny, had withdrawn. Con^idius, one of the oldest se- 
nators that attended, taking occasion to observe, — *•* That it 
was soldiers and naked swords, that kept the rest from as- 
sembling;" Caesar said,—" Why does not fear keep you at 
home too?" Considius replied, — ^^' Old age is my defence; 
the small remains of my life deserve not much care or pre- 
caution." 

The most disgraceful step, however, that Ciesar took in his 
whole consulship, was the getting Clodius elected tribune of 
the people ; the same who had attempted to dishonour his bed, 
and had profaned the mysterious rites of the Good Goddess. 
He pitched upon him to ruin Cicero ; nor would he set out 
for his. government before he had embroiled them, and pro- 
cured Cicero's banishment: for history informs us that all 
these transactions preceded his wars in Gaul. The wars he 
conducted there, and the many glorious campaigns in which he 
reduced that country, represent him as another man : we begin, 
as it were, with a new life, and have to follow him in quite a 
different track. As a warrior and a general, we behold him 
not in the least inferior to the greatest and most admired com- 
manders the world ever produced. For whether we compare 
him with the Fabii, the Scipios, and Metelli, with the generals 
of his own time, or those who flourished a little before him, 
with Sylla, Marius, the two Luculli, or with Pompey himself, 
whose fame in every military excellence reached the skies, 
Caesar's achievements bear away the palm. One he surpassed in. 
the difficulty of the scene of action, another in the extent of the 
countries he subdued; this, in the number and strength of the 
enemies he overcame ; that, in the savage manners and treacher- 
ous disposition of the people he humanized ; one in mildness 
and clemency to his prisoners; another, in bounty and munifi- 
cence to his troops ; and all, in the number of battles that he 
won, and enemies that he killed. For in less than ten years' 
war in Gaul, he took eight hundred cities by assault, conquered 
three hundred nations, and fought pitched battles, at different 

VOL. III. I i 
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times, widi three millions of men, one million a£ which he €«t 
fai pieces, and made another million prisoners. 

Such, moreover, was the aflection of his soldiers, and dicir 
attachment to his person, that they who under odier command- 
ITS were nothing above die common rate of men^ became in* 
vincible where Cesar's glory was concerned, and met die most 
dreadful dangers with a courage that nothing could resist. To 
give three or four instances ^-» 

Acilius, in a sea-fight near Marseilles, after he had boarded 
one of the enemy's ships, had bis right hand cut off widi a 
sword, yet he still held nis buckler in his left, and flushed it 
in the enemy's faces, till he defeated them, and took tne vessel. 

Cassitts Sccva, in die battle of Dyrrhachium, after he had 
an eye shot out with an arrow, his shoulder wounded with one 
javelin, his thigh run through with another, and had recmved 
a hundred and thirty darts upon his shield,* called out to the 
enetny, as if he would surrender himself. Upon this, two of 
them came up to him, and he gave one of them such a stroke 
upon die shoulder with his sword diat the arm dropt oflF; the 
other he wounded in the face, and made him retire. His cona- 
rades then came up to his assistance, and he saved his life. 

In Britain, some of die vanguard happened to be entangled 
in a deep morass, and were there attacked by the enemy, when 
a private soldier, in die sight of Caesar, threw himself into 
the midst of the assailants, and after prodigious exertions of 
valour, beat off the barbarians, and rescued the men. After 
which, the soldier, with much difficulty, pardy by swimming, 

Eardy by wading, passed the morass, but in the passage lost 
is shield. Caesar, and those about htm, astonnhed at the ac- 
tion, ran to meet him with acclamations of joy ; but the sol- 
dier, in great distress, threw himself at Cesar's feet, and with 
tears in his eyes begged pardon for the loss of his shield. 

In Africa, Scipio having taken one of Caesar's ships, on 
board of which was Granius Petronius, lately appointed 
qusBstor, put the rest to the sword, but told die quaestor, — ^^^He 
gave him his life." Petronius answered, — ^^ It is not the cus* 
torn of Caesar's soldiers to take, but to give quarter ;" and im- 
mediately plunged his sword in his breast. 

This courage, and this great ambiuon, were culuvated and 
cherished, in the first place, by the generous manner in which 
Caesar rewarded his troops, and the honours which he paid 
them. For his whole conduct showed that he did not accu* 
mulate riches in the course of his wars, to minister to luxury, 

* Caesar (BelL Civ, 1. iii.") tsys, this brave soldier recebed tvo hundred tad 
thir^ darts upon hi* shield; and adds, that he rewarded hisbraivry with two 
hunored thousand sesterces, and promoted him from the eighth rank to the 
first. He likewise ordered the soldiers of that cohort double pay, beside 
other military rewards. 
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or to serve any pleasures of his own, but thatheSlaiA them up 
in a common bank, as prizes to be obtained Sy distinguished 
valour ; and diat he considered himself no farther rich, than 
as he was in a condition to do justice to the merit of his sol- 
diers. Another thing that contributed to make them invin- 
cible, was their seeing Caesar always take his share in danger, 
and never desire an^ exemption from labour and fatigue. 

As for his exposing his person to danger, they were not 
surprised at it, because they knew his passion for glory; but 
they were astonished at his patience under toil, so far in all 
appearance above his bodily powers : for he was of a slender 
make, fair, of a dslicate constitution, and subject to violent 
head-achs and epileptic fits. He had the first attack of the 
falling sickness at Corduba. He did not, however, make 
these disorders a pretence for indulging himself. On the con* 
trary, he sought in war a remedy for his infirmities, endeavour- 
ing to strengthen his constitution by long marches, by simj^ 
diet, and by seldom coming under covert. Thus he contendr 
ed with his distemper, and fortified himself against its at- 
tacks. 

When he slept, it was commonly upon a march, either in A 
chariot or a litter, that rest might be no hindrance to business. 
In the day-time he visited the castles, cities, and fortified 
camps, with a servant at his side, whom he employed, on suck 
occasions, to write for him, and with a soldier behind, who car- 
ried his sword. By these means he travelled so fast, and witk 
so little interruption, as to reach the Rhone in eight days after 
his first setting out for those parts from Rome. 

He was a good horseman from his early years, and iM'ought 
that, exercise to such perfection by practice, that he could sit a 
horse at full speed with his hands behind him. In this expe- 
dition he also accustomed himself to dictate letters as he rode 
on h<Mrseback, and found sufficient employment for two secre- 
taries at once, or, according to Oppius, for more. It is also 
said, that Casar was the first who contrived to communicate 
his thoughts by letter to his friends, who were in the same city 
with him, when any urgent afiair required it, and the multitude 
of business, or great extent of the city, did not admit of an 
interview. 

Of his indifference with respect to diet, they give us this re- 
markable proof ^*-Happening to sup with Valerius Leo, a 
frieaid of nis^ at Milan, there was sweet ointment poured upoa 
the asparagus instead of oil. Caesar ate of it freely notwith- 
standing, and afterwards rebuked his friends for expressing 
their dislike of it : — ^^ It was enough,*^ said he ^* to forbear 
eating, if it was disagreeable to you. He who finds fauk mtfa 
any rusticity is himself a rustie.^' 

One ds^f as he was upon an excursipni a violent stona 
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After he had thus terminated the war, he left his army ia 
winter-quarters in the country of the Sequani, and repair^ to 
Gaul, on this side the Po, which was part of his province, in 
order to have an eye upon the transactions in Rome: for the 
river Rubicon parts the rest of Italy from Cisalpine Gaul. 
During his stay there, he carried on a variety of state in* 
trigues. Great numbers came from Rome to pay their re* 
spects to him, and he sent them all away satisfied ; some laden 
with presents, and others happy in hope. In the same man- 
ner, throughout all his wars, without Pompey's observing it, 
he was conquering his enemies by the arms of the Roman citi* 
zens, and gaining the citizens by the money of his enemies. 

As soon as he had intelligence that the BelgK, who were 
the most powerful people in Gaul, and whose territories made 
up a third part of uie whole country, had revolted and assem^ 
bled a great army, he marched to that quarter with incredible 
expedition. He found them ravaging khe lands of those Gauls 
who were allies of Rome, defeated the main body, which 
made but a feeble resistance, and killed such numbers, that 
lakes and rivers were filled with the dead, and bridges were 
formed of their bodies. Such of the insurgents as dwelt upon 
the sea-coast surrendered without opposition. 

From thence he led his army against the Nervii,* who live 
among thick woods. After they had secured their families 
and most valuable goods, in the best manner they could, in 
the heart of a large forest, at a great distance from the enemy, 
they marched, to the number of sixty thousand, and fell upon 
Caesar, as he was fortifying his camp, and had not the least 
notion of such an attack.f They first routed his cavalry, and 
then surrounded the twelfth and seventh legions, and killed 
all the officers. Had not Caesar snatched a buckler from one 
of his own men, forced his way through the combatants before 

* Their country U now called Hainault and Cambreaia. 

I As this attack was unexpected, Cxsar had, in a manner, every things to do 
at the same instant. The banner was to be erected, the charge sounded, the 
soldiers at a distance recalled, the army drawn up, and the signal given. In 
this surprise he ran from place to place, exhorting bis men to remember their 
former valour; and having drawn them up in the best manner he could, caiued 
the signal to be given. I'he legionaries made a vigorous resistance; but as 
the enemy seemed determined either to conquer or die, the success was dif- 
ferent in different places. In the left win^ the ninth and the tenth legions 
did wonders, drove the Atrebates into a neighbouring river, and made a great 
slaughter of them. In another place the eighth and eleventh legions repulsed 
the Vermandui, and drove them before them. But in the right winr, the 
seventh and twelfth legions suffered extremely. They were entire^ sur- 
rounded by the Nervii, all the oenturions of the fourth eoiiort beiag slaiiiband 
most of the other officers wounded In this extremity, Caosar suat^ed a 
buckler from one of the tnivate men, put himself at the head of hia broken 
uring, and being joined oy the two leffions which he had left to guard the 
baggage^ foil i^nm the Nervii^ already fatigued, witb fresh Tigouiv aad made 
a dreadful havock of them. 
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Um, and rushed upon die barbarians ; or had not the tenth 
legion,* seeing his danger, run from the heights where they 
were posted, and mowed down the enemy's ranks, in all pro- 
bability not one Roman would have survived the battle. - But 
though, encouraged by this bold act of C^sar, they fought 
widi a spirit shove their strength, they were not able to make 
the Nervii turn their backs. These brave men maintained 
their ground, and were hewed to pieces upon the spot. It is 
said, that out of sixty thousand not above five hundred were 
saved, and out of four hundred Nervian senators not above 
three. 

Upon the news of this great victory, the senate of Rome 
decreed that sacrifices should be offered, and all manner of 
festivities kept up, for fifteen days together, which was a longer 
term of rejoicing than had ever been known before. Indeed, 
the danger appeared very great, on account of so many nations 
rising at once ; and as Caesar was the man who surmounted it, 
the affection the people bad for him made the rejoicing more 
brilliant. After he had settled the affairs of Gaul on the other 
side the Alps, he crossed them again, and wintered near the 
Po, in order to maintain his interest in Rome ; where the can* 
didates for the great offices of state were supplied with money 
out of his funds, to corrupt the people, and after they had 
carried their election, did every thing to extend his power. 
Nay, the greatest and most illustrious personages went to pay 
their court to him at Lucca, among whom were Pompey, Cras* 
BUS, Appius governor of Sardinia, and Nepos proconsul in 
Spain. So that there were a hundred and twenty lictors at* 
tending their masters, and above two hundred senators ho* 
Qoured him with their assiduities. After they had fixed upon 
a plan of business, they parted. Pompey and Crassus were 
to be consuls the year ensuing, and to get Caesar's government 
prolonged for five years more, with supplies out of the trea-^ 
sury for his occasions. The last particulaur appeared extremely 
absurd to all men of sense. I'hey who received so much of 
Cxsar's money persuaded the senate to give him money, as if 
he was in want of it, or rather, they insisted it should be done; 
^d every honest man sighed inwardly while he suffered the 
decree to pass. Cato, indeed, was absent, having been sent 
vith a commission to Cyprus, on purpose that he might be out 
of the way. But Favonius, who trod in Cato's steps, vigor- 
ously opposed those measures ; and when he founa that his 
opposition availed nothing, he left the house, and applied to 
^e people, exclaiming against such pernicious counsels. No 

* In the original it is the twelfth; but it appears from the second book of 
l^xtar's Commentaries, that we should read here ^*to9, not/WWatr^r. Indeed 
the Paris manuscript has /«*tc?. 
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one, however, attending to him ; some being overawed by 
Pompey and Crassus, and others influenced by regard for 
Caesar, in whose smile alone they lived, and all their hopes 
flourished. 

Caesar, at his return to his army in Gaul, found another 
furious war lighted up in the country ; the Usipetes and the 
Tenchteri,* two great German nations, having crossed the 
Rhine to make conquests. The account of the afiair with them 
we shall take from Caesar's own Commentaries. f These bar- 
barians sent deputies to him to propose a suspension of arms, 
which was granted them. Nevertheless, they attacked him as 
he was making an excursion. With only eight hundred horse, 
however, who were not prepared for an engagement, he beat 
their cavaliy, which consisted of five thousand. Next day 
they sent other deputies to apologize for what had happened ^ 
but 'Without any other intention than that of deceiving him 
again. These agents of theirs he detained, and marched im- 
mediately against them, thinking it absurd to stand upon ho- 
nour with such perfidious men, who had not scrupled to vio- 
late the truce. Yet Canusius writes, that when the senate were 
voting a public thanksgiving and processions on account of 
the victory, Cato proposed that Caesar should be delivered up 
to the barbarians, to expiate ^hat breach of faith, and make the 
divine vengeance fall upon its author, rather than upon Rome. 

Of the barbarians that had passed the Rhine, there were 
four hundred thousand killed. The few who escaped repass- 
ed the river, and were sheltered by a people of Germany called 
Sicambri. Caesar laid hold on this pretence against that peo- 
ple ; but his true motive was an avidity of fame, to be the 
first Roman that ever crossed the Rhine in a hostile manner. 
In pursuance of his design, he threw a bridge over it, though 
it was remarkably wide in that place, and at the same time so 
rough and rapid, that it carried down with it trunks of trees 
and other timber, which much shocked and weakened the pil- 
lars of his bridge. But he drove great piles of wood into the 
bottom of the river above the bridge, both to resist the im- 
pression of such bodies, and to break the force of the torrent. 

* The people of the March and of Westphalia, and those of Monster and 
Cleves. 

This war happened under the consulship of Crasiut and Pompey, which 
was in the year of Rome 693. But there were several intermediate transac- 
tions of great importance, which PUitarch has omitted, viz. the reduction of 
the Aduaticl by Caesar; of seven other nations by P. Craasus, the son of the 
triumvir ; offers of submission from several nations beyond the Rhine ; the 
attempt upon Galba in his winter-quarters at Octodurus, and his brave defence 
and victory; the severe chastisement of the Veneti, who had revolted; and 
the complete reduction of Acquitaine. These particulars are contained in 
part tlie second and the whole third book of the War in Gaul. 

I Ruauld justly observes, that Plutarch should not have called the Com- 
mentaries t^ftifWW, as he does here, but 'un-fi/ufn/uMTA, as usual. 
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By these means he exhibitedti spectacle astonishing to thought, 
so immense a bridge finished in ten days. His amy passed 
over it without opposition, the Suevi and the Sicambri, the 
most warlike nations in Germany, having retired into the 
heart of their forests, and concealed themselves in cavities 
overhung with wood. He laid waste the enemy's country 
with fire, and confirmed the better disposed Germans in the 
interest of Rome ;* after which he returned into Gaul, having 
spent no more than eighteen days in Germany. 

But his expedition into Britain discovered the most daring 
spirit of enterprise: for he was the first who entered the 
western ocean with a fleet, and, embarking his troops on the 
Atlantic, carried war into an island whose vetv existence was 
doubted. Some writers had represented it so mcredibly large, 
that others contested its being, and considered both the name 
and the thing as a fiction. Yet Csesar attempted to conquer 
it, and to extend the Roman empire beyond the bounds of the 
habitable world. He sailed thither twice from the opposite 
coast in Gaul, and fought many batdes, by which the Britons 
suffered more than the Romans gained ; for there was nothing 
worth taking from a people who were so poor, and lived in so 
much wretchedness.! He did not, however, terminate the war 
in the manner he could have wished : he only received hos- 
tages of the king, and appointed the tribute the island was to 
pay, an^ then returned to Gaul. 

There he received* letters, which were going to be sent over 
to him, and by which his friends in Rome informed him that 
his dauffhter, the wife of Pompey, had lately died in child^ 
bed. Ihis was a great affliction both to Pompey and Csesar. 
Their friends, too, were very sensibly concerned to see that 
alliance dissolved which kept up the peace and harmony of the 
state, otherwise in a very unsettled condition. For the child 
survived the mother only a few days. The people took the 
body of Julia, and carried it, notwithstanding the prohibition 
of the tribunes, to the Campus Martins^ where it was in- 
terred. 

As Cssar's army was now very large,^ he was forced to di- 
vide it for the convenience of winter-quarters ; after which 
he took the road to Italy, according to custom. But he 

* The Ubij, the people of Cologne. 

j- It does not appear that there was nmch com in Britain in Caesar's time; 
for the inhabitants, he says, lived chiefly on milk and flesh : LticU et came 

t This army consisted of eight legions; and as there was almost a famine in 
the country, the consequence of excessive drought, Caesar was obliged to se- 
parate his troops for their better subsistence. He was, therefore, unoer the ne- 
eessi^ of fixing the quarters at such a distance, which would otherwise have 
been impolitic. He tells us, (lib. v.) that all the legions, except one, which 
was in a quiet country, were posted within the compass of a honored milea. 
VOL. III. K k 
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had not been long gone, before the Gauls, risinff again, trai<^ 
versed the country with considerable armies, fell upon the 
Roman quarters with great fury, and insulted their intrench- 
ments. The most numerous and the strongest body of the in- 
surgents was that under Ambiorix, who attacked Cotta and 
Titurius in their camp, and cut them off with their whole 
party. After which, he went and besieged the legion under 
the command of Q. Cicero, with sixty thousand men i and 
though the spirit of those brave Romans made a resistance 
above their strength, they were very near being taken, for they 
were all wcMinded. 

Caesar, who was at a great distance, at last getting intelli- 
gence of their danger, returned with all expedition ; and hav- 
ing collected a body of men which did not exceed seven thou- 
sand, hastened to the relief of Cicero. The Gauls, vrho 
were not ignorant of his motions, raised the siege, and went 
to meet him; for they despised the smallness of his force^ 
and were confident of victory. Caesar, to deceive them, made 
a feint as if he fled, till he came to a place convenient for 
a small army to engage a great one, and there he fortified his 
camp. He gave his men strict orders not to fight, but to 
throw up a strong rampart, and to barricade their gates in the 
securest manner; contriving by all these manoeuvres to in- 
crease the enemy's contempt of him. It succeeded as he 
wished : the Gauls came up with great insolence and dis- 
order to attack his trenches : then Caesar, making a sudden 
sally, defeated and destroyed the greatest part of them. This 
success laid the spirit of revolt in those parts ; and for farther 
security he remained all the winter in Gaul, visiting all the 
quarters, and keeping a sharp eye upon every motion towards 
war. Besides, he received a reinforcement of three legions 
in the room of those he had lost ; two of which were lent him 
by ^ompey, and one lately raised in Cisalpine Gaul. 

After this,* the seeds of hostilities, which had long before 
been privately scattered in the more distant parts of the country 
by the chiefs of the more warlike nations, shot up into one of 
the greatest and most dangerous wars that was ever seen in 
Gaul ; whether we consider the number of troops and store of 
arms, the treasures amassed for the war, or the strength of the 
towns and fastnesses they occupied. Besides, it was then the 
most severe season of the year ; the rivers were covered with 
ice, the forests with snow, and the fields overflowed in such a 
manner that they looked like so many ponds ; the roads lay 
concealed in snow, or in floods disembogued by the lakes and 

• Plutarch passes over the whole sixth book of Cxsar's Commentaries, as he 
had done the third. Many considerable events happened between the victory 
last mentioned, and the alTair with Vercingetorix ; such as the defeat of the 
Trcviri, Cesar's second passage over the Bhine, and the pursuit of Axobiorix. 
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rivers : so that it seemed impossible for Caesar to march, or 
to pursue any other operations against them. 

Many nations had entered into the league ; the principal of 
which were the Arvemi* and Camutes.f The chief direction 
of the war was given to Vercingetorix, whose father the 
Gauls had put to death for attempting at monarchy. Ver- 
cingetorix having divided his forces into several parts, and 
given' them in charge to his lieutenants, had the country at 
command as for as the Arar. His intention was to raise all 
Gaul against Csesar, now When his enemies were rising against 
him at Rome. But had he staid a little longer till Caesar 
was actually engaged in the civil war, the terrors of the Gauls 
would not have been less dreadful to Italy now, than those of 
the Cimbri were formerly. 

Csesar, who knew perfectly how to avail himself of 
every advantage in war, particularly of time, was no sooner 
informed of this great defection, than he set out to chastise 
its authors ; and, by the swiftness of his march, in spite of all 
the difficulties of a severe winter, he showed the barbarians 
that his troops could neither be conquered nor rested : for 
where a courier could scarce have been supposed to come in 
many days, Casar was seen with his whole army ravaging the 
country, destroying the castles, storming the cities, and re- 
ceiving the submission of such as repented. Thus he went 
on, till the iEdui^ also revolted, who had styled themselves 
brothers to the Romans, and had been treated with particular 
regard. Their joining the insurgents spread uneasmess and 
dismay through Cassar's army. He therefore decamped in all 
haste, and traversed the country of the Lingones,^ in order to 
come into that of the Sequani,|| who were fast friends, and 
nearer to Italy than the rest of the Gauls. 

The enemy followed him thither in prodigious numbers, 
and surrounded him. Caesar, without being in the least dis- 
concerted, sustained the conflict, and after a long and bloody 
action, in which the Germans were particularly serviceable 
to him, gave them a total defeat.^ But he seems to have re- 
ceived some check at first ; for the Arvemi still show; a sword 
suspended in one of their temples, which they declare was 
taken from Caesar. His friends pointed it out to him after- 
wards, but he only laughed ; and when they were for having 

* The people of Auvergne, particolarly those of Clermont and St. Fleur. 

t The people of Chartres and Orleans. 

i Tlie people of Autun, Lyons, Blazon, Chalons upon Saone, and Nevers. 

§ The district of LAngres. 

I The district of BesanfMHl. 

1 This passage in the original is comipt or defective. We have endeavoured 
to supply that defect, by reading with M. Dacier, Ttf/uutfott instead of 9)j,oki 
whicn is ag^eable to Caesar's own account of the battle, in the seventh book 
of his Commentaries. 
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it taken down, he would not suffer it, because he considered 
it as a thing consecrated to the gods. 

Most of those who escaped out of the batde, retired into 
Alesia* with their king. Cssar immediately invested the town, 
though it appeared impregnable, as well on account of the 
height of the walls, as the number of troops there was to de- 
fend it. During the siege, he found himself exposed to a dan- 
ger from without, which makes imagination giddy to think on. 
AH the bravest men in Gaul assembled from every quarter, 
and caine armed to the relief of the place, to the number of 
diree hundred thousand ; and there were not less than seventy 
thousand combatants within the walls. Thus shut up between 
two armies, he was forced to draw two lines of circumvallatioD^ 
the interior one against the town, and that without against the 
troops that came to its succour ; for, could the two armies have 
joined, he had been absolutely lost. This dangerous action 
at Alesia contributed to Caesar's renown on many accounts. 
Indeed, he exerted a more adventurous courage and greater 
generalship than on any other occasion. But what seems very 
astonishing^ is, that he could engage and conquer so many 
myriads without, and keep the action a secret to the troops in 
the town.f It is still more wonderful that the Romans, who 
were left before the walls, should not know it, till the victory 
was announced by the cries of the men in Alesia, and the la- 
mentations of the women, who saw the Romans on each side 
of the town bringing to their camp a number of shields adorn- 
ed with gold and silver, helmets stained with blood, drinking 
vessels, and tents of the Gaulish fashion. Thus did this vast 
multitude vanish and disappear like a phantom or a dream, the 
greatest part being killed on the spot. 

The besieged, after having given both themselves and Cssar 
much trouble, at last surrendered. Their general, Vercingc- 
torix, armed himself and equipped his horse in the most mag^ 
nificent manner, and then sallied out at the gate. After he 
had taken some circuits about Cssar as he sat upon the tribu- 
nal, he dismounted, put off his armour, and placed himself at 
Cesar's feet, where he remained in profound silence, till Ce- 
sar ordered a guard to take him away, and keep him for his 
triumph. 

£ssar had been some time resolved to ruin Pompey, and 
Pompey to destroy Cesar. For Crassus, who alone could 
have taken up the conqueror, being killed in the Parthian war, 
there remained nothing for Caesar to do, to make himself the 
greatest of niankind, but to annihilate him that was so ; nor 
for Pompey to prevent it, but to take off the man he feared. 
It is true, it was no long time that Pompey had entertained any 

* Caesar caUi it Alexia, now Alise, near FUiTig^ny. 

f Caesar says, that thoae in the town had a distinct view pf the battle. 
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fear of him: he had rather lodced upon him with contempt, 
imagining be could as easily pull him down as he had set him 
up: whereas Caesar, from the first, designing to ruin his rivals, 
had retired at a distance, like a champion, for exercise. By 
long service and great achievements in the wars of Gaul, he 
had so improved his army, and his own reputation too, that 
he was considered as on a footing with Pompey ; and he found 
pretences for carrying his enterprise into execution, in the 
times of the misgovemment at Rome. These were partly fur- 
nished by Pompey himself; and, indeed, all ranks ot men were 
so corrupted, that tables were pi:d>licly set out, upon which the 
candidates for offices were professedly ready to pay the people 
the price of their votes ; and the people came not only to give 
dieir voices for the man who had bought them, but with all 
manner of ofiensive weapons to fight for him. Hence it often 
happened, that they did not part without polluting the tribunal 
with blood and murder, and the city was a perpetual scene of 
anarchy. In this dismal situation of things, in these storms 
of epidemic madness, wise men thought it would be happy if 
they ended in nothing worse than monarchy. Nay, there were 
many who scrupled not to declare publicly, that monarchy was 
the only cure tor the desperate disorders of the state ; and 
that the physician ought tQ be pitched upon who would apply 
that remedy with the gentlest hand ; by which they hinted at 
Pompey. 

Pompey, in all his discourse, pretended to decline the ho*- 
nour oi^ a dictatorship, though, at the same time, every step he 
took was directed that way. Cato, understanding his drift, 
persuaded the senate to declare him sole consul ; that, satisfied 
with a kind of monarchy more agreeaUe to law, he might not 
adopt any violent measures to make himself dictator. The 
senate not only agreed to this, but continued to him his go- 
vemments of Spain and Africa, the administration of which 
he committed to his Ueutenants ; keeping armies there, for 
whose maintenance he was allowed a diousand talents a-3^ar 
out of the public treasuiy- 

Upon this, CsBsar syiplied, by his friends, for another con- 
sulship, and for the continuance of his commissicm in Gaul, 
answerable to that of Pompey. As Pompey was at first 
silent, Marcellus and Lentulus, who hated Cesar on other ac- 
counts, opposed it widi great violence, omitting nothing, wbe* 
ther right or wrong, that might reflect dishonour upon him : 
for they disfranchised the inhabitants of Novocomum in Gaul, 
which had lately, been erected into a colony by Cassar ; and 
Marcellus, then consul, caused one of their senators, who was 
come with some complaints to Rome, to be beaten with rods, 
and telling him,— -^^Tne marks on his back were so many ad- 
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ditioiud proofs that he was not a Roman citizen," bade luna 
go show them to Cesar. 

But after the consulship of Marcellus, Cesar opened the 
treasures he had amassed in Gaul, to all that were concerned 
in the administration, and satisfied their utmost wishes : he 
paid off the vast debts of Curio the tribune; he presented the 
consul, Paulus, with fifteen hundred talents, which he employ- 
ed in building the celebrated public hall near the yorum, in the 
place where that of Fulvius had stood. Pompey, now alarm- 
ed at the increase of Caesar^s faction, openly exerted his own 
intet^st, and that of his friends, to procure an order for a sue* 
cessor to Caesar in Gaul. He ako sent to demand the troeps 
he had lent him for his wars in that country, and Cesar return- 
ed them with a gratuity of two hundred and fifty drachmas to 
each man. 

Those who conducted these troops back, spread reports 
among the people which were neither favourable nor fair with 
respect to Csesar, and which ruined Pompey with vain hopes. 
They asserted that Pompey had the hearts of 01 Cesar's 
army ; and that if envy and a corrupt administration hindered 
him from gaining what he desired at Rome, the forces in Gaul 
were at his service, and would declare for him immediately 
upon their entering Italy ; so obnoxious was Cesar become, by 
hurrying them perpetuadly from one expedition to another, and 
by the suspicions they had of his aiming at absolute power. 

Pompey was so much elated with these assurances, that he 
neglected to levy troops, as if he had nothing to fear, and op- 
posed his enemy only with speeches and decrees, which Cesar 
made no account of. Nay, we are told, that a centurion, whom 
Cesar had sent to Rome, waiting at the door of the senate- 
house for the result of the deliberations, and being informed 
that the senate would not give Cesar a longer term in his com- 
mission, laid his hand upon his sword, and said, — ^^^ But this 
shall give it." 

Indeed, Cesar's requisitions had a great appearance of jus- 
tice and honour. He proposed to lay down his arms, on con*- 
dition Pompey would do the same ; and that they should both, 
as private citizens^ leave it to their country to reward their 
services : for to deprive him of his commission and troops, 
and continue Pompey's, was to give absolute power to the one, 
to which the other was unjusdy accused of aspiring. Curio, 
who made these propositions to the people in behalf of Cesar, 
was received witn the loudest plaudits ; and there were some 
who even threw chaplets of flowers upon htip, as they would 
upon a champion victorious in the ring^ 

Antony, one of the tribtmes of the people, then produced a 
letter from Cesar to the same purport, and causedit to be read. 
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notwidistanding the oppositioti it met with,* from the consuls. 
Hereupon Scipio, Pompey's father-in-law, proposed in the se- 
nate, tnat if CsDsar did not lay down his arms by such a day, 
he should be declared an enemy to the state ; and the consuls 
putting it to the question, — ^** Whether Pompey should dis- 
miss his forces ?'' and again,-— **' Whether Cssar should disband 
his ?" few of the members were for the first, and almost all 
for the second.f After which, Antony put the question, — 
^^ Whether both should lay down their commissions f" and all 
with one voice answered in the affirmative. But the violent 
rage of Scipio, and the clamours of the consul Lentulus, who 
cried out, that — ''*' Not decrees, but arms ^should be employed 
against a public robber," made the senate break up ; and on ac- 
count of the unhappy dissension, all ranks of people put on 
black, as in a time of public mourning. 

Soon after this, other letters arrived from Caesar with more 
moderate proposals. He offered to abandon all the rest, pro- 
vided they would continue to him the government of Cisal- 
!)ine Gaul and Illyricum, with two legions, till he could apply 
or a second consulship. And Cicero, who was lately return- 
ed from Cilicia, and very desirous of effecting a reconciliation, 
used all possible means to soften Pompey. Pompey agreed to 
all but the article of the two legions ; and Cicero endeavour- 
ed to accommodate the matter, by persuading Ceesar's friends 
to be satisfied with the two provinces and six thousand soldiers 
only. Pompey was on the point of accepting the compromise, 
when Lentulus the consul rejecting it with disdain, treated An- 
tony and Curio with great indignity, and drove them out of 
the senate-house. Thus he furnished Caesar with the most 
plausible argument imaginable, and he failed not to make use 
of it to exasperate his troops, by showing them persons of dis- 
tinction, and magistrates, obliged to fly in hired carnages, ^nd 
in the habit of slaves 4 for their fears had made them kave 
Rome in that disguise. 

Cssar had not then with him above three hundred horse and 
five thousand foot. The rest of his forces were left on the 
other side of the Alps, and he had sent them orders to join 
him. But he saw the beginning of his enterprise, and the 
attack he meditated, did not require any great numbers : his 
enemies were rather to be struck with consternation by the 
'boldness and expedition with which he began his operations ; 
for an unexpected movement would be more likely to make an 
impression upon them then, than great preparations after- 

• Instead of iut rw'vTrArt^f, some MSS. give us ^a. rw 'weirrm. 

f Die says, there was not a man for the first question, whereas the wliolc 
house was for the second^ except Cxlius and Curio. Nor is this to be won- 
dered at ; Pompey was then at the gates oF Rome with his army. 

^ Cassias Longinus went with thera in Uia same disguise. 
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wards. He, therefore, ordered his lieutenants and other ofi- 
cers to take their swords, without any other armour; and make 
themselves masters of Ariminum, a great city in Gaul, but to 
take all possible care that no blood should be shed or disturb* 
ance raised. Hortensius was at the head of this party. As 
for himself, he spent the day at a public show of gladiators ; 
and a little before evening bathed, and then went into the aparc-* 
ment where he entertained company. When it was growing 
dark he left the company, after having desired them to make 
merry till his return, which they would not have long to wiut 
for. To some of his friends he had given previous notice to 
follow him, not altogether, but by different ways. Then taking 
a hired carriage, he set out a different way from that whicH 
led to Ariminum, and turned into the road afterwards. 

When he arrived at the banks of the Rubicon, which divides 
Cisalpine Gaul from the rest of Italy, his reflections became 
more interesting in proportion as the danger drew near. Stag- 
gered by the greatness of his attempt, he stopped, to weigh 
with himself its inconveniences ; and, as he stood revolving in 
silence the arguments on both sides, he many times changed 
his opinion : after which, he deliberated upon it with such of 
his friends as were by, among whom was Asinius PoUio; enu- 
merating the calamities whidi the passage of that river would 
bring upon the world, and the reflections that might be made 
upon it by posterity. At last, upon some sudden impulse, 
bidding adieu to his reasonings, and plunging into the abyss 
of futurity, in the words of those who embark in doubtful and 
arduous enterprises, he cried out, — ^* The die is cast!" and 
immediately passed the river. He travelled so fast the reat of 
the way, that he reached Ariminum before day^light, and took 
it. It is said, that the preceding night he had a most abomina- 
ble dream ; he thought he lay with his mother. 

After the taking of Ariminum, as if war had opened wide 
its gates both by sea and land, and Cssar, by going beyond 
the bounds of his province, had infringed the laws of his 
country $ not individuals were seen, as on other occasions, 
wandering in distraction about Italy, but whole cities broken 
up, and seeking refuge by flight. Most of the tumultuous 
tide flowed, into Rome, and it was so filled with the hasty 
conflux of the circling people, that amidst the violent agitation 
it would hardly either obey the magistrate, or listen to the 
voice of reason, but was in the utmost danger of falling by its 
own violence : for the whole was a prey to contrary passions, 
and the most violent convulsions: those who favoured these 
disorders were not satisfied with enjoying them in private, but 
reproached the other party, amidst these fears and sorrows, 
and insulted them with menaces of what was to come; which 
is the necessarj' consequence of such troubles in a great city. 
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Pompey himself, who was already confounded at the turn 
things had taken, was still more disturbed by a varie^ of cen- 
sures on his conduct. Some said, he justly suffered tor exalt- 
ing Caesar against himself and his country ; others, for per- 
mitting Lentulus to overrule him, when Caesar departed from 
his first demands, and offered equitable terms of peace. Favo- 
nius went so far as to bid him, — ^'^ stamp with his foot;^' allud- 
ing to a vaunting speech he had made in the senate, in which 
he bade them ** take no thought about preparations for the 
war; for, as soon as he marched out of Kome, if he did but 
stamp with his foot, he should (ill Italy with his legions." 

Pompey, however, at that time was not inferior in numbers 
to Caesar, but his partisans would not suffer him to proceed 
according to his own opinion. By false reports and ground- 
less terrors, as if the enemy was at the gates, and had carried 
all before him, they forced him along with the general torrent. 
He had it decreed, therefore, that things were in a tumultuous 
state, and nothing to be expected but hostilities, and then left 
Rome, having first ordered the senate, and every man, to fol- 
low, who preferred his country and liberty to the rod of a 
tyrant. The consuls, too, fled with him, without offering the 
sacrifices which custom required before they took their depar- 
ture from Rome. Most of the senators snatched up those 
things in their houses that were next at hand, as if the whole 
was not their own, and joined in the flight. Nay, there were 
some, who before were well affected to Cesar, that in the pre- 
sent terror changed sides, and suffered themselves without 
necessity to be carried away by the torrent. What a misera- 
ble spectacle was the city then ! In so dreadful a tempest, like 
a ship abandoned by its pilots, tossed about at all adventures, 
and at the mercy of the winds ^nd seas ! But though flight was 
so unpromising an alternative, such was the love the Romans 
had for Pompey, that they considered the place he retired to 
asvtheir country, and Rome as the camp of Ccesar. For even 
Labienus, one of Caesar's principal friends, who, in quality of 
his lieutenant, had! served under him with the greatest alacrity 
in the wars of Gaul, now went over to Pompey. Nevertheless, 
Caesar sent him his money and his equipage. 

After this, Caesar infested Corfinium, where Domitius wiA 
thirty cohorts commanded for Pompey. Domitius* in despair 
ordered a servant of his, who was his physician, to give him. 
poison. He took the draught prepared for him as a sure means 
of death; but soon after, hearing of Caesar's extraordinary 
clemency to his prisoners, he lamented his own case, and the 

* Lucius Domitius Ahenobarbus was nominated to succeed Casar, pursuant 
to the decree of the senate, in the government of Transalpine Gaul ; but he 
imprudently shut himself up in Comiium, before he left Italy. 
VOL. III. L 1 
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batCjr rcsoludon he had taken. Upon wtiicli die physician re- 
moved his fears, by assuring iiim mat what he haid drunk was 
a sleeping pocicm, not a deadly one. This gave hiaa such 
spirits that tie rose up and went to Cesar. But though Caesau- 
pardoaed him, and gave him his hand, he soon revolted, and 
repaired again to Pompey. 

The news of this transaction being brought to Rome, gave 
great relief to the minds of the people, and many who haul fled 
came back again. In the mean time, C»sar having added to 
his own army the troops of Domitius, and all others that Pom- 
^ pey had left in garrison, was strong enough to march against 
Pompey himself. The latter, however, did not wait for him, 
but retired to Brundusium, from whence he sent the consuls 
widi part of the forces to Dyrrhachium, and, a little after, upon 
die approach of Csssar, sailed thither himself, as we have re- 
lated at large in his life. Cesar would have foUowed him 
immediately, but he wanted ships. He, therefore, returned to 
Rome, wiA the glory of having reduced Italy in sixty days, 
widiout spilling a drop of blood. 

Finding the city in a more settled condition than he expect- 
ed, and many senators there, he addressed them in a mild and 
gracious manner, and desired them to send deputies to Pom- 
pey to oflFer honourable terms of peace. But not one of them 
would take upon him the commission; whether it was that 
they were afraid of Pompey, whom they had deserted, or whe- 
ther they thought Cesar not in earnest in the proposal, and 
diat he only made it to save appearances. As Metellus the 
tribune opposed his taking money out of the public treasury, 
and alleged some laws against it, Cesar said, — **' Arms and 
laws do not flourish together. If you are-not pleased at what 
I am about, you have nothing to do but to withdraw: indeed, 
war will not bear much liberty of speech. When I say this, 
I am departing from my own right: for you, and all whom I 
have found exciting a spirit of faction against me, are at my 
disposal." Saying this, he approached the doors of the trea- 
sury, and as the keys were not produced, he sent for workmen 
to break them open. Metellus opposed him again, and some 
' praised his firmness ; but Cesar, raising his voice, threatened 
to put him to death if he gave him any farther trouble : — 
'* And, young man," said he, " you are not ignorant that this 
is harder for me to say than to do." Metellus, terrified with 
his menace, retired, and afterwards Cesar was easily and 
readily supplied with every thing necessary for the war. 

His first movement was to Spain, from whence he was re- 
solved to drive Afranius and Varro, Pompey's lieutenants ; 
and after having made himself master of their troops and pro- 
vinces, to march against Pompey, without leaving any enemy 
behind him. In the course of this expedition, his Kfe was 
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often in dai^r from ambutcades^ and his army had to com* 
bat wiUi famine ; yet he continued his operations agunst the 
enemy, either by pursuit^ or offering them battle, or forming 
lines of circumvaUation about them, till he forced their cam^ 
and added their troops to his own. The officers made theur 
escape, and retired to Pompey. 

Upon his return to Rome, his father-in-law Piso, pressed 
him to send deputies to Pompey to treat of an accommoda* 
tion ; but Isauricus, to make his court to C«esar, opposed it. 
Xhe aenate declared him dictator, and while he held that of* 
fice, ke recalled the exiles ; he restored to their honours the 
children of those who had suffered under Sylla; and relieved 
debtors, by cancelling part of the usury. These, and a few 
snore, were his acts during his dictatorship, which he laid 
down in eleven days. After this, he caused himself to be de* 
clared consul with Servilius Isauricus, and then went to pro* 
secute the war. He marched so fast to Brundusium, that all 
his troops could not keep up with him. However, he embark* 
ed with only six hundred select horse and five legions. It was 
at the time of the winter solstice, the beginning of January, 
which answers to the Athenian month Posideon^ that he set 
sail. He crossed the Ionian sea, made himself master of Ori* 
cum and Apollonia, and sent back* his ships to Brundusium 
to bring over the forces that were left behind. But those 
troops, exhausted with fatigue, and tired out with the multi* 
tude of enemies they had to engage with, broke out into com- 
plaints agunst Caesar, as they were upon their march to their 
port : — ^*' Whither will this man lead us," said they, ^^ and 
where will be the end of our labours I Will he harass us for 
ever, as if we had limbs of stone, or bodies of iron f But iron 
itself yields to repeated blows ; our very shields and cuirasses 
call out for rest. Will not Caesar learn from our wounds that 
we are mortsd, that we have the same feelings, and are liable 
to the same impressions with other men ? The gods them- 
selves cannot force the seasons, or clear the winter seas of 
storms and tempests. And it is in this season that he would 
expose us, as if he was flying irom his enemies, rather than 
pursuing them.'' 

Amidst such discourse as this, they moved on slowly to 
Brundusium. But when they arrived there, and found that 
Cssar was gone, they changed their language, and reproached 
themselves as traitors to their general. They vented their 
anger upon their officers, too, for not hastening their march ; 
and sitting upon the cliffs, they kept their eyes upon the sea 

* He sent them bsbk under the eondact of Qalenus. That officer losing 
the opportunity of the wind* fell in with Bibuloa, who took thirty of bis ships, 
snd Dtmit ^em sB* together with their pilots snd marinen^ in order to in- 
liiB&date tisefetc. 
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towards Epinis, to see if they could discover the transports 
that were to fetch them. 

Mean time Caesar, not having a sufficient force at Apollonia 
to make head against the enemy, and seeing the troops at Brun- 
dusium delayed to join him, to relieve himself from die anxiety 
and perplexity he was in, undertook a most astonishing enter* 

Erise. Though the sea was covered with the enemy^s fleets, 
e resolved to embark in a vessel of twelve oars, without ac- 
quainting any person with his intention, and sail to J^rundu- 
sium.* In die night, therefore, he took the habit of % slave, 
and throwing himself into the vessel like a man of no account, 
sat there in silence. They fell down the riverf Anias for the 
sea, where the entrance is generally easy, because the land- 
wind rising in the morning, used to beat off the waves of the 
sea, and smooth the moudb of the river. But unlucldly that 
night a strong sea-wind sprungup, which overpowered thatfrom 
the land ; so that by the rage of the sea and the counteraction 
of the stream, the river became extremely rough: the waves 
dashed against each other with a tumultuous noise, and form- 
ed such dangerous eddies, that the pilot despaired of making 
good his passage^ and ordered the mariners to turn back. Cse- 
sar, perceiving this, rose up, and showing himself to the pilot, 
who was greatly astonished at the sight of him, said, — ^^ Go 
forward, my friend, and fear nothing ; thou carriest Caesar and 
his fortune." The mariners then forgot the storm, and plying 
their oars with the utmost vigour and alacrity, endeavoured to 
overcome the resistance of the waves. But such was their 
violence at the mouth of the river, and the water flowed so 
fast into the vessel, that Csesar at last, though with great re- 
luctance, permitted the pilot to turn back. Upon his return 
to his camp, the soldiers met him in crowds, pouring out their 
complaints, and expressing the greatest concern that he did 
not assure himself of conquering with them only, but, in dis- 
trust of their support, gave himself so much uneasiness, and 
exposed his person to so much danger on account of the 
absent. 

Soon after, Antony arrived from Brundusium with the 
troops.:}: Csesar, then, in the highest spirits, ofiered battle to 

* Most historians blame this as a rash action : and Cxsar lumself^ in his 
Commentaries, makes no mention of this, or of another less dani^rous attempt 
wliich is related by Suetonius. While he was makin? war in Gaul* upon ad- 
vice that the Ciauls had surrounded his army in his absence, he dressed him- 
self like a native of the country, and in that disguise passed through* the 
enemy's sentinels and troops to his own camp. 

f Strabo, in his seventh book (Ed. Par. p. 316, B. C.) calls this river Jioui* 
In Polybius it is called Lew / but that is a corruption* the A being changed, 
by the transcriber, into a A. 

i Antony and Calenus embarked on board the vessels which had escaped 
Bibulus, eight hundred horse and four legions, that is, three old ones^ and one 
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Pompey, wbo was epcamped in an advantageous manner, and 
abundantly supplied with provisions both from sea and land ; 
whereas Csesar at first had no great plenty, and afterwards was 
in extreme want. The soldiers, however, found great relief 
from a root* in the adjoining fields, which they prepared in 
milk. Sometimes they made it into bread, and going up to 
the enemy's advanced guard, threw it among them, and de- 
clared,-—" That as long as the eardi produced such roots they 
would certainly besiege Pompey." 

Pompey would not suffer either such bread to be produced, 
or such speeches to be reported in his camp ; for his men were 
already discouraged, and read^ to shudder at the thought of 
the impenetrable hardness of Caesar's troops, who could bear 
as much as so many wild beasts. There were frequent skir- 
mishes about Pompey's entrenchments,! and Caesar had the 
advantage in them all, except one, in which his party was 
obliged to fly with such precipitation, that he was in danger of 
having his camp taken. Pompey headed the attack in person, 
and not a man could stand before him. He drove them upon 
their own lines in the utmost confusion, and filled their 
trenches with the dead. 

Caesar ran to meet them, and would have rallied the fugi- 
tives, but it was not in his power. He laid hold on the ensign- 
staves to stop them, and some left them in his hands, and 
others threw them upon the ground, insomuch that no less 
than thirty-two standuds were taken. Cesar himself was very 
near losing his life ; for having laid hold of a tall and strong 
man, to stop him and make him face about, the soldier, in his 
terror and confusion, lifted up his sword to strike him ; but 
Caesar's armour-bearer prevented it, by a blow which cut off 
his arm. 

Caesar saw his affairs that day in so bad a posture, that after 
Pompey, either through too much caution, or the caprice of 
fortune, instead of giving the finishing stroke to so great an 
action, stopped as soon as he had shut up the enemy within 
their entrenchments, and sounded a retreat, he said to his 
friends as he withdrew,—-" This day victory would have de- 
clared for the enemy, if they had had a general who knew how 

that had been newly raised; and when they were landed* Antony sent back 
the ships for the rest of the forces. 

* This root was caUed CUra. Some of Cxsar's soldiers, who had served 
in S«rdmja» had there lesimed to make bread of it. 

t Cxaar observed an old camp which he had occupied in the place where 
Pompey was enclosed, and afterwards abandoned. Upon his quitting it, Pom- 
pey had taken possession of it, and left a legion to guard it. This post Caesar 
attempted to reduce, and it was in this attempt that he suffered so much loss. 
He lost nine hundred and sixty foot, four hundred hone, among whom were 
several Roman knights, five tribunes, and thirty-two centurions. We men- 
tioned just now that Pompev was enclosed, as in fact he was on the land nde» 
by a fint^circumralhtion drawn by Canar. 
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to conquer.'' He soaght rqiose in his Uipt, but it prored the 
most melancholy night of hi» life ; for he gave himself up to 
endless reflections on his own misconduct in the war. He con* 
sidered how wrong it was, when the wide countries nod rich 
cities of Macedonia and Thessaly were before htm, to confine 
himself to so narrow a scene of action, and sit still by the sea, 
while the enemy's fleets had the superiority, and in a place 
where he suflFered the inconveniences of a siege from the want 
of provisions, rather than besiege the enemy by his arms. 
Thus agitated and distressed by the perplexities and difficulties 
of his situation, he resolved to decamp, and march against 
Scipio in Macedonia ; concluding that he should either draw 
Pompey after him, and force him to fight where he could not 
receive supplies as he had done from the sea ; or else that he 
should easily crush Scipio, if he found him unsupported. 

Pompey's troops and officers were greatly elated at this re* 
treat of Caesar; tfiey considered it as a flight, and an acknow* 
ledgement that he was beaten, and, therefore, wanted to pur- 
sue. But Pompey himself was unwilling to hazard a battle of 
such consequence. He was well provided with every thing 
requisite for waiting the advantages of time, and for that rea* 
son chose, by protracting the war, to wear out the little vigour 
the enemy had left. The most valuable of Caesar's troops had, 
indeed, an experience and courage which were irresistible in 
the field ; but age had made them unfit for long marches^ for 
throwing up entrenchments, for attacking walls, and passing 
whole nights under arms. They were too unwieldly to en« 
dure much fatigue ; and their inclination for labour lessened 
with their strength. Besides, there was said to be a contagious 
distemper among them, which arose from their strange and 
bad diet ; and, what was still a more important circumstance, 
Caesar wanted both money and provisions, so that it seemed as 
i£ he must shortly fell of himself. 

These were Pompey's reasons for declining a battle ; but 
not a man, except Cato, was of his opinion ; and he only, be- 
cause he was willing to spare the blood of his countrymen: 
for when he saw the bodies of the enemy, who fell in tibe late 
action, to the number of a thousand, lie dead upon the field, 
he covered his face, and retired weeping. All the rest cen- 
sured Pompey for not deciding the affair immediately with the 
sword, callmg him Agamemnon and King of KingSy as if he 
was unwilling to be deprived of the monarchy he was in pos« 
session of, and delighted to see so many generals waiting his 
orders, and attending to pay their court. Pavonius, who af- 
fected to imitate Cato's bold manner of speaking, but carried 
it much too far, lamented that Pompey's wanting to keep the 
kingly sute he had got, would prevent their eating figs diat 
year at Tusculum. And Afranius, lately come from Spain, 
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where he had succeeded so iU ia his camnaiid, that he was 
accused of having been bribed to betray his army, asked Pom- 
pey, — ^*^ Why he did not fight that merchant who trafficked in 
proviacea V* 

Piqued at diese reproaches, Pompey, against his own judg« 
nsent, marched after C^sar, who proceeded on his route with 
great diflkul^; for, on account of his bite loss, all looked 
upon him with contempt, and refused to supply him with pro- 
visioKis. However, upon his taking Gomphi,* a town in 
Thesaaly, his troops not only found sufficient refreshments, 
but recovered surprisingly of the distemper: for, drinking 
pleatifally of the wine they found there, and afterwards march- 
ing on in a Bacchanalian manner, the new turn their blood 
took threw 0S the disorder, and gave them another habit of 
body. 

When the two armies were encamped opposite each other on 
the plains of Pharsalia, Pompey returned to his old opinion ; 
in which he was confirmed by some unlucky omens, and an 
alarming dream. He dreamed that the people of Rome re- 
ceived him in die theatre with loud plaudits; and that he 
adorned the chapel of Venus Nicephora, from whom Cesar 
derived^ his pedigree. But if Pompey was alarmed, those 
about him were- so absurdly sanguine in their expectations of 
victory, that Domitius, $pinther, and Scipio, quarrelled about 
Caesar^a pontificate; and numbers sent to Rome to engage 
houses convenient for consuls and prstors, making themselves 
sure of being soon raised to those high offices after the war. 
But the cavalry testified the greatest impatience for a battle; 
so proud were they of their fine arms, of the condition of their 
horses, and the beauty and vigour of their persons ; besides, 
they were much more numerous than Caesar's, being seven 
thousand to one thousand. Nor were the numbers of infantry 
equal ; for Pompey had forty-five thousand, and Caesar only 
twenty-two thousand. 

Csesar called his soldiers together, and told them, — ^^^ That 
Cornificius was well advanced on his way with two more 
legions, and that he had fifteen cohorts, under the command 
of Calenus, in the environs of Megara and Athens." He 
then asked them, — " Whether they chose to wait for those 
troops, or to risk a battle without them?" They answered 
aloud, — *''' Let us not wait ; but do you find out some stratagem 
to bring the enemy, as soon as possible, to an action." 

He began with offering sacrifices of purification for his army, 
and, upon opening the first victim, the soothsayer cried out,— 

* CaBBar, perceiving of how much importance it was to bia service to make 
nwittclf master of the place before Pompey or Scipio could come up, gave a 

E^neral assault about three in the afternoon, and though the walls were very 
?h, carried It before sunset. 
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^ You will fight within three days." C«8ar then asked him^ 
if there appeared in the entrails any auspicious presage ? He 
answered, — ^^ It is you who can best resolve that quesdon. 
The gods announce a great change and revolution in affairs. 
If you are happy at present, the alteration will be for the 
worse ; if otherwise, expect better fortune." The night be- 
fore die batde, as he walked the rounds about midnight, there 
appeared a luminous phenomenon in die air, like a torch, 
which, as it passed over his camp, flamed out with great 
brightness, and seemed to fedl in that of Pompey. And, in 
the morning, when the guards were relieved, a tumult was ob- 
served in the enemy's camp, not unlike a panic terror. Cssar, 
however, so litde expected an action that day, that he had or- 
dered his troops to decamp, and march to Scotusa.* 

But as they were striking their tents, his scouts rode up, and 
told him the enemy were coming down to give him battle. 
Happy in the news, he made his prayer to the gods, and then 
drew up his army, which he divided into three bodies. Do- 
mitius Calvinus was to command the centre, Antony the left 
wing, and himself the right, where he intended to charge at 
the head of the tenth legion. Struck with the number and 
magnificent appearance of the enemy's cavalry, who were 
posted over against him, he ordered six cohorts privately to 
advance from the rear. These he placed behind the right 
wing, and gave them instructions what to do when the enemy's 
horse came to charge.f Pompey's disposition was this>— ne 
commanded the right wing himself, Domitius the left, and his 
father-in-law Scipio, the main body. The whole weight of the 
cavalry was in the left wing; for they designed to surround 
the right of die enemy, and to make a successful effort where 
CsBsar fought in person ; thinking no body of foot could be 
deep enough to bear such a shock, but they must necessarily 
be broken in pieces upon the first impression. 

When the signal was ready to be given, Pompey ordered his 
infantry to stand in close order, and wait the enemy's attack, 
till they were near enough to be reached by the javelin. Cesar 
blamed this conduct. He said Pompey was not aware what 
weight the swift and fierce advance to the first charge g^ves to 



• Caes&r hoped, by his frequent decunpings, to provide better for histroopc, 
and f erhtps gain a favourable opportunity of fighting. 

-t- Cxsar and Appian agree that Pompey potted himself in his left wing> not 
in the right. It is also highly probable that Afranius, not Lucius Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, commanded Pompey's right wing. Caesar, does not, indeed, 
expressly say who commanded there ; but he says, — *' On the right was posted 
the legion of Cilicia, with the cohorts brought by Afranius out of Spain, which 
Pompey esteemed the flower of his anDy.'**-See the notes on uie life of 
Pompey. 
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every blow, tior how the courftge of each soldier is iaflflmed 
by the rapid motion of the whcSe** 

He was now going to put his troops in motion, when he saw 
a trusty and experienced centurion encouraging his men to die* 
tinguish themselves that day. Caesar called him by his name, 
and said, — ^ What cheer, Caius Crassinus ij How, think you, 
do we stand V^ ^* Caesar," sud the veteran, in a bold accent, 
and stretching out his hand, ^^ the victory is ours. It will be 
a glorious one ; and this day I shall have your praise either 
alive or dead." .So saying, he ran in upon the enemy, at the 
head of his company, which consisted ot a hundred and twenty 
men. He did great execution among the first ranks, and was 
pressing on with equal fierceness, when one of his antagonists 
pushed his sword with such force in his mouth, that the point 
came out at the nape of his neck. 

• While the infantry were thus warmly engaged in the centre, 
the cavalry advanced from Pompey's left wing with great con- 
fidence, and extended their squadrons, to surround Cssar's 
right wing t but before they could begin the attack,^ the six 
cohorts which Cesar had placed behind, came up boldly to re* 
ceive them. They did not, according to custom, attempt to 
annoy the enemy with their javelins at a distance, nor strike 
at the le^ and thighs when they came nearer, but aimed at 
their eyes, and wounded them in the face, agreeably to the 
orders they had received. For Cesar hoped that these young 
cavaliers, who had not been used to wars and wounds, and 
who set a great value upon their beauty, would avoid, above 
all things, a stroke in that part, and immediately give way, as 
well on account of the present danger, as the future deformity. 
The event answered his expecution. They could not bear the 
spears pointed against their faces, or the steel gleaming upon 
their eyes, but turned away their faces, and covered them with 
their hands. This caused such confusion, that at last they fled 
in the most infamous manner, and ruined the whole cause: for 
the cohorts which had beaten them off surrounded their in- 
fantry, and charging tMbm in the rear, as weU as in front, soon 
cut them to pieces. 

Pompey, when from the other v wing he saw his cavalry put 
to the rout, was no longer himself, nor did he remember that 
he was Pompey the Great; but, like a man deprived of his 
senses by some superior power, or struck with consternation 

* Cgesar was to confident of success, that he ordered his entrenchments to 
be filled up» tssuring his troops that they would be masters of the enemy's 
camp before night. 

t Plutarchy in the Life of Pompey, calls him Cratnanua, Caesar calls him 
CratHmm. 

i^ Cxsar says they did enmge his light wing, and obliged his cavalry to give 
ground. — BelL Civil, lib. iii. 

VOL. III. M m 
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at his defeat, as the consequence of the divine decree, he re- 
tired to his camp without speaking a word, and sat down in 
his tent to wait the issue. At last, after his whole army was 
broken and dispersed, and the enemy had got upon his ram- 
parts, and were engaged with the troops appointed to defend 
them, he seemed to come to himself, and cried out, — ^ What! 
into my camp too ?" Without uttering one word more, he laid 
aside the ensigns of his dignity as general, and taking a habit 
that might favour his flight, he made his escape privately. 
What misfortunes befel him afterwards, how he put himself 
in the hands of the Egyptians, and was assassinated by the 
traitors, we have related at large in his life. 

When Cesar entered the camp, and saw what numbers of 
the enemy lay dead, and those they were then despatching, he 
said with a sigh, — *'*' This they would have ; to this cruel ne- 
cessity thqy reduced me : for had Caesar dismissed his troops, 
after so many great and successful wars, he would have been 
condemned as a criminal." Asinius PoUio tells us Caesar 
spoke those words in Latin, and that he afterwards expressed 
the sense of them in Greek. He adds, that most of those 
who were killed at the taking of the camp were slaves, and 
that there fell not in the battle above six thousand soldiers.* 
Ciesar incorporated with his own legions most of the infantry 
that were taken prisoners, and pardoned many persons of dis- 
tinction. Brutus, who afterwards kiUed him, was of thenum* 
ber. It is said, that when he did not make his appearance 
after the battle, Caesar was very uneasy ; and that upon his 
presenting himself unhurt, he expressed great joy. 

Among the many signs that announced this victory, that at 
Tralles was the most remarkable. There was a statue of 
Cesar in the temple of Victor}^ ; and, though the ground about 
it was'naturally hard, and paved with hard stone besides, it is 
said that a palm-tree sprung up at the pedestal of the statue. 
At Padua, Caius Cornelius, a countryman and acquaintance 
of Livy, and a celebrated diviner, was observing the flight of 
birds the daj the battle of Pharsalia was fought. By this ob- 
servation, according to Livy's account, he first discerned the 
time of action, and said to those that were by, '^ ITie great 
affair now draws to a decision ; the two generals are engaged.'^ 
Then, he made another observation, and the signs ajppeared so 
clear to him, that he leaped up in the most enthusiastic man- 
ner, and cried out, — " Caesar, thou art the conqueror." As 
the company stood in great astonishment, he took the sacred 
fillet from his head, and swore,—" He would never put it on 

* Cxaar uys there fell tbout fifteen thousand of the enemy, and that he 
took above twenty-four thousand prisonen ; and that on his side the loss 
amounted only to about two hundred private soldien» and thirty centurions. 
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again, till the event bad put his art beyond question." Livy 
affirms this for a truth. 

Cesar granted the whole nation of Thessaly their liberty, 
for the sake of the victory he had gained there, and then went 
in pursuit of Pompey. He bestowed the same privilege on the 
Cnidians, in compliment to Theopompus, to whom we are in- 
debted for a collection of fables; and he discharged the inhabit- 
ants of Asia from a third part of their imposts. 

Upon his arrival at Alexandria he found Pompey assassi- 
nated; and when Theodotus presented the head to him, he 
turned from the sight with great abhorrence. The signet of 
that general was the only thing he took, and on taking it be 
wept. As often as any of Pompey's friends and companions 
were taken by Ptolemy, wandering about the country, and 
brought to Csesar, he loaded them with favours, and took them 
into his own service. He wrote to his friends at Rome, — 
** That the chief enjoyment he had of his victory was in saving 
every day one or other of his fell<^w-citizens, who had borne 
arms against him." 

As for his Egyptian war, some assert that it was underta- 
ken without necessity ; and that his passion for Cleopatra en- 
gaged him in a quarrel, which proved both prejudicial to his 
reputation, and dangerous to his person. Others accuse the 
king's ministers, particularly the eunuch Photinus, who had the 
greatest influence at court, and who, having taken off Pompey, 
and removed Cleopatra, privately meditated an attempt against 
C»sar. Hence it is said, that Caesar began to pass the night in 
entertainments among his friends, for die greater security of 
his person. The behaviour, indeed, of this eunuch in public, 
all he said and did with respect to Cesar, was intolerably in- 
solent and invidious. The com he supplied his soldiers with 
was old and musty, and he told them, — ^'^ They ought to be 
satisfied with it, since they lived at other people's cost." He 
caused only wooden and earthen vessels to be served up at the 
king's table, on pretence that Csesar had taken all the gold and 
silver ones for debt ; for the father of the reigning prince owed 
Caesar seventeen million five hundred thousand drachmas. 
Caesar had formerly remitted to his children the rest, but 
thought fit to demand the ten millions at this time, for the 
maintenance of his army.* Photinus, instead of paying the 
money, advised him to go and finish the great affairs he had 
upon his hands, after which he should have his money with 
thanks. But Caesar told him, — ^^ He had no need of Egyptian 
counsellors," and privately sent for Cleopatra out of the coun- 
try. 

This princess taking only one friend, ApoUodorus the Sici- 
lian, with her, got into a small boat, and in the dusk of the 
evening made for the palace. As she saw it difficult to enter it 
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undiscovered, she rolled herself up in a carpet : Apollodorua 
tied her up at full length, like a bale of goods, and carried her 
in at the gates to Osar. This stratagem^ of hers, wdich if as 
a strong proof of her wit and ingenuity, is said to have first 
opened her the way to Cesar's heart ; and the conquest ad- 
vanced so fast, by the charms of her conv^ation, that he took 
upon him to reconcile her brother to her, and insisted diat she 
should reign with him. 

An entertainment was given on account of this reconcilia-> 
tion, and all met to rejoice on the occasion; when a servant of 
Cesar's, who was his barber, a timorous and suspicious man, 
led by his natural caudon to inquire into every ttiing, and to 
listen every where about the palace, found that Achillas the 
general, and Photinus the eunuch, were plotting against 
Cesar's life. Cassar being informed of their design, planted 
his guards about the hall, and killed Photinus. But Achillas 
escaped to the army, and involved Cesar in a very difficult and 
dangerous war; for, with y few troops he had to make head 
against a great city, and a powerful army. 

The first difficulty he met with* was the want of water, the 
Egyptians having stopped up the aqueducts that supplied his 
quarter.! The second was the loss of his ships in harbour, which 
he was forced to bum himself, to prevent their falling into the 
enemy's hands ; when the flames unfortunately spreading from 
th^ dock to the palace, burnt the great Alexandrian library. The 
third^ was in the sea*fight near the isle of Pharos, when, seeing 
his men hard pressed, he leaped from the mole into a little skiflF, 
to go to their assistance. The Egyptians making up on all 
sides, he threw himself into the sea, and with much difficulty 
reached his galleys by swimming.^ Having several valuable 
papers, which he was not willing either to lose or to wet, it is 
said he held them above water with one hand, and swam with 
the other. The skiff soon sunk after he left it. At last the 
king joining the insurgents, Cesar attacked and defeated him. 
Great numbers of th^ Egyptians were slain, and the king was 
^eard of no more* This gave Cesar an opportunity to es- 



* He was in great danger before, when attacked in the palace by AchiDai^ 
who had made himself master of Alexandria. — €««. Bell, Chdl. lib. iii. sub 
^fifietn, 

j- They also contrived to raise the sea-water by engines, and pour it into 
Catsar's resen'oirs and cisterns ; but Czsar ordered wells to be dug, and, in a 
night's time, got « sufficient quantity of fresh water. ^Ide Cat, Bell. JUex. 

X First there was a general naval engagement; after which Cesar attacked 
the island, and last of all the mole. It was in this last attack be was under the 
difficulty mentioned by Plutarch. 

^ His first intention was to gain the admiral galley ; but finding it very bard 
pressed, he made for the others. And it wasTortunate for him that he did, 
for his^wn galley soon went to tbf bottom. 
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tablish Cleopatra queen of Egypt, Soon after she had a son 
by him, whom the Alexandrians called Cssario. 

He then departed fpr Syria, and from thence marched into 
Asia Minor, where he had intelligence that Domitius, whom 
he had left govipmor, was defeated by Pharnaces, son of Mi* 
thridates, and forced to fly out of Pontus with the few troops 
that he had left ; and that Pharnaces, pursuing his advantage 
with great ardour, had made himself master of Bithynia and 
Cappadocia, and was attempting Armenia the Less, having 
stin^ up all the kings and tetrarchs of Asia against the Ro- 
mans. Cesar immediately marched against him with three 
legions, and defeated him in a great battle near Zela, which de* 
prived him of the kingdom of Pontus^ as well as ruined his 
whole army. In the account he gave Amintius, one of his 
friends in Rome, of the rapidity and despatch with which he 
gained his victory, he made dse only of three words,* — ^*' I 
came, I saw, I conquered.^' Their having all the same form 
and termination in the Roman lai\guage, adds grace to their 
conciseness. 

After this extraordinary success, he returned to Italy, and 
arrived at Rome, as the year of Ids second dictatorship, an 
office that had never been annual before, was on the pomt of 
expiring. He was declared consul for the year ensuing. But 
it was a blot in his character that he did not punish his troops, 
who in a tumult had killed Cosconius and Galba, men of prae- 
torian dignity, in any severer manner than by calling them citi- 
zenaf instead of fellow-soldiers. Nay, he gave each of them 
a thousand drachmas .notwithstanding, and assigned them 
large portions of land in Italy. Other complaints against him 
arose from the madness of Dolabella,the avarice of Amintius, 
the drunkenness of Antony, and the insolence of Cornificius, ^ 
who, having got possession of Pompey's house, pulled it down 
and rebuilt it, because he thought it not large enough for him. 
These things were very disagreeable to the Romans. Cassar 
knew it, and disapproved such behaviour, but was obliged, 
through political views, to make use of such ministers. 

Cato and Scipio, after the battle of Pharsalia, had escaped 
into Africa, where they raised a respectable army with the as- 

* F«m, vidi^ vici. 

t But by this appellation they were cashiered. It wastlie tenth l^gioa 
wUch had mutinied at Capua, and afterwards marched with great insolence 
to Rome. Ca»ar readily gave them the discharge they demanded, which 
90 humhled them, that they begged to be taken again into his service ; and 
he did not admit of it without much seeming reluctance, nor till after muck 
entreaty. 

i It was Antony, not Cornificius, who got the forfeiture of Pompey's house ; 
as appears from the life of Antony, and Cicero's second Philippic. There- 
fore, there is probsblj a transpoivtion in this place, owing to the carelessness 
of some transcriber. 
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sistance of king Juba. Caesar now resolved to carry war into 
their quarters ; and in order to it, first crossed over to Sicily, 
though it was about the time of the winter solstice. To pre- 
vent his officers from entertaining any hopefi of having the ex- 
pedition delayed, he pitched his own tent almost within the 
wash of the sea; and a favourable wind springing up, he re- 
embarked with three thousand foot and a small body of horse.* 
After he had landed them safely and privately on the African 
coast, he set sail again in quest of the remaining part of his 
troops, whose numbers were more considerable, and for whom 
he was under great concern. He found them, however, on their 
way, at sea, and conducted them all to bis African camp* 

He was there informed, that the enemy had great dependence 
on an ancient oracle, the purport of which was, — ^* That the 
race of Scipio would be always victorious in Africa." And as 
he happened to have in his army one of the family of Africa- 
nus, named Scipio Sallution, though in other respects a con- 
temptible fellow, either in ridicule of Scipio, the enemy's 
general, or to turn the oracle on his side, in all engagements 
he gave this Sallution the command, as if he had been really 
general. There were frequent occasions of this kind; for he 
was often forced to fight for provisions, having neither a suffi- 
ciency of bread for his men, nor of forage for his horses. He 
was obliged to give his horses the very sea-weed, only washing 
out the salt, and mixing a little grass with it to make it go 
down. The thing that laid him under a necessity of having 
recourse to this expedient, was the number of Numidian caval- 
ry, who were extremely well mounted, and by swift and sdd- 
den impressions commanded the whole coast. 

One day, when Casar's cavalry had nothing else to do, they 
diverted themselves with an Afncan who danced and played 
upon the flute with great perfection. They had left their 
horses to the care of boys, and sat attending to the entertain- 
ment with great delight, when the enemy coming upon them 
at once, killed part, and entered the camp with others, who fled 
with great precipitation. Had not Caesar himself and Asinius 
Pollio come to their assistance, and stopped their flight, the 
war would have been at an end that hour. In another engage- 
ment, the enemy had the advantage again ; on which occasion 
it was that Csesar took an ensign, who was running away, by 
the neck, and making him face about, said, — " Look on this 
side for the enemy." 

Scipio, flushed with these successful preludes, was desirous 
to come to a decisive action. Therefore, leaving Afranius 
and Juba in their respective camps, which were at no great 

* He embarked six legions and two thousand horse ; but the number men- 
tioned by Plutarch was all that he landed at first ; many of the ships hanng 
been separated by a storm. 
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distance, he went inperson to the camp above the lake^ in the 
neighbourhood of Thapsus, to raise a fortification for a place 
of arms and an occasional retreat. While Scipio was con- 
structing his walls and ramparts, Caesar, with incredible des- 
patch, made his way through a country almost impracticable, 
by reason of its woods and difficult passes, and coming sud- 
denly upon him, attacked one part of his army in the rear, an- 
other in the front, and put the whole to flight. Then making 
the best use of his opportunity, and of the favour of fortune^ 
vrith one tide of success he took the camp of Afranius, and 
destroyed that of the Numidians ; Juba, their king, being glad 
to save himself by flight. Thut^, in a small part of one day, 
he made himself master of three camps, and killed fifty thou- 
sand of the enemy, with the loss only of fifty men. 

Such is the account some give us of the action : others say, 
that as Caesar was drawing up his army, and giving his orders, 
he had an attack of his old distemper ; and that upon its ap- 
proach, before it had overpowered and deprived nim of his 
senses, as he felt the first agitations, he directed his people to 
carry him to a neighbouring tower, where he lay in quiet till 
the fit was over. 

Many persons of consular and praetorian dignity escaped 
out of the battle. Some of them being afterwards taken, des- 
patched themselves, and a number were put to death by Cae- 
sar. Having a strong desire to take Cato alive, the conqueror 
hastened to Utica,"*^ which Cato had the charge of, and for 
that reason was not in the battle ; but by the way he was in- 
formed that he had killed himself, and his uneasiness at the 
news was very visible. As his officers were wondering what 
might be the cause of that uneasiness, he cried out, — "^ Cato, 
I envy thee thy death, since thou enviedst roe the gloiy of giv- 
ing thee thy life." Nevertheless, by the book which he wrote 
against Cato after his death, it does not seem as if he had any 
intentions of favour to him before ; for how can it be thought 
he would have spared the living enemy, when he poured so 
much venom afterwards upon his grave ? Yet, from his cle- 
mency to Cicero, to Brutus, and others without number, who 
had borne arms against him, it is conjectured that the book 
was not written with a spirit of rancour, but of political am- 
bition ; for it was composed on such an occasion. Cicero 
had written an encomium upon Cato, and he gave the name of 
Cato to the book. It was highly esteemed by many of the 
Romans, as might be expected, as well from the superior elo- 

* Before Caesar left Utica, he ^ave orders for the rebuilding of Carthage, as 
he did, soon alter his return to Italy, for the rebuilding of Corinth ; so tliat 
these two cities were destroyed in the same year, and in the same year raised 
ottt of their ruin% in which tkty had lain about a hundred years. Two years 
after, they were both repealed with Boman colonies. 
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quence of the author, as the dignity of the subject. Ctfsar 
was piqued at the success of a work, which, in praising a man 
who nad killed himself to avoid falling into his hands, he 
thought insinuated something to the disadvantage of his cha- 
racter. He therefore wrote an answer to it, which he called 
Anti'CatOy and which contained a variety of charges against 
that great man. Both books have still their friends, as a re- 
gard to the memory of Cesar or of Cato predominates. 

Csesar, after his return from Africa to Rome, spoke in high 
terms of his victory to the people. He told them he had sub- 
dued a country so extensive that it would bring yearly into 
the public stores two hund^d thousand Attic* measures of 
wheat, and three million of pounds of oil. After this, he led 
up his several triumphs over Egypt, Pontus, and Africa. j In 
the title of the latter, mention was not made of Scipio,but of 
Juba only. Juba, the son of that prince, then very young, 
walked in the procession. It proved a happy captivity for 
him ; for of a barbarous and unlettered Numidian, he be- 
came a historian worthy to be numbered among the most 
learned of Greece. The triumph was followed by large do- 
nations to the soldiers, and feasts and public diversions for 
the people. He entertained them at twenty-two thousand 
tables, and presented them with a numerous show of gla- 
diators, and naval fights, in honour of his daughter Julia, who 
had been long dead. 

When those exhibitions were over,:}^ an account was taken 

* Medimni. 8e6 the table of weights and measurea. 

t Plutarch either forfl^ot to make mention of the triumph over Caaul, which 
was the most considerable, or else ror Ktwatev has dropt out of the text. 

t Ruauld takes notice of three great mistakes in this passage. The first is, 
where it said that Caesar took a eemw of the people. Suetonius does not men- 
tion it; and Aug;ustus himself, in the Marmara Ancyrana^ says, that in hts sixth 
consulate, that is, in the year of Rome 725, be numbered the pemile, which 
bad not been done for fo^t3^two years before. The second is, that before the 
civil wars broke out between Csesar and Pompey, the number of the people in 
Rome amounted to no more than three hundred and twenty thousand; for long 
before that it was much greater, and had continued upon the faKn«ase. The 
last is, where it is asserted, that in less than three yeaiy those three hundred 
and twenty thousand were reduced, by that war, to a hundred and fifty thou- 
And ; the falsity of which assertion is evident from this^ that a little while after 
Caesar made a draught of eighty thousand to be sent to foreign colonies. But 
what is still stronger, eighteen years after Auf^us took an account of the peo- 
pie, and found the number amount to four miUiona and sixty three thousand, as 
Suetonius assures us. From a passage in the same author, (Life of Caesar, 
ehap. iv.) these mistakes of Plutarch took their rise. Suetonius there says,— 
" Recensum populi nee more nee loco solito, sed vicatim per dominos inaiila' 
rum egit : atque ex vi^nti trecentisque milUbus acdpientium frumentum e 
publico, ad centum quinquaginta retraxit." Suetonius speaks there of the 
citizens who shared in the public com, whom he found to amount to three 
hundred and twenty thousand ; and probably because he perceived tbat dis- 
tribution answered in many only the purposes of idleness, be reduced the 
number to a hundred and twenty thoasand. Plutarch mistook rece^tnm ibr 
cenntm ; and this error led bim into the ethey mistakes. 
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of the cttiztM^ who, from three hundred md twenty tho»- 
simd, were reduced to a huiklred and fifty thousand. So fatal 
a calamity was the civil war, and such a number of the peo- 
ple did it take off, to say nothing of the misfortunes it brought 
upon the rest of Italy, and all the provinces of the empire. 

This business done, he was elected consul the fourth time ; 
and the first thing he undertook was to march into Spain 
agamst the sons of Pompey, who, though young, had assem- 
bled a numerous army, and showed a courage worthy the com- 
mand they had undertaken. The great bsttle which put a 
ppriod to that war was fought tinder the walls of Munda. 
Caesar at first saw his men so hard pressed, and making so 
feeble a resistance, that he ran through the ranks, amidst the 
swords and spears, crying,—" Are you not ashamed to deliver 
your general into the hands of boys ?" The great and vigorous 
efforts this reproach produced at last made the enemy turn 
their backs, and there were more than thirty thousand of them 
slain, whereas Cssar lost only a thousand, but those were some 
of the best men he had. As he retired after the battle, he 
told his friends, — ** He had often fought tor victory, but that 
was the first time he had fought for his life.'* 

He won this battle on the day of the LiheraHa^* which Was 
the same day that Pompey the Great marched out four yeairs 
before. The younger of Pompey's sons made hk escape; the 
other was taken by Didius, a few days after, who brought his 
head to Caesar. 

This was the last of his wars ; and his triumph on account 
of it gave the Romans more pain than smy other step he had 
taken. He did not now mount the car for having conquered 
foreign generals, or barbarian kings, but for ruining the chil- 
dren and destroying the race of one of the greatest men Rome 
had ever produced, though he proved at last unfortunate. AU 
the world condemmed his triumphing m the calamities of his 
country, and rejoicing in things which nothing could excuse, 
either before the gods or men, but extreme necessity. And it 
was the more obvious to condemn it, because, before this he 
had never sent any messenger or letter to acquaint the public 
with any victory he had gained in the civil wars, but was rather 
ashamed of such advantages. The Romans, however, bowing 
to his power, and submitting to the bridle, because Aey saw 
no other respite from intestine wars and miseries, but the 
taking one man for their master, created him dictator for life. 
This was a complete tyranny ; for to absolute power they added 
perpetuity. 

Cicero was the first who proposed that the senate should 
confer great honours upon Caesar, but honours within the 

* The ieyenteenth of Hanch. 
VOL. III. N n 
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measure of humafiit|r. Those who followed . contended witfa 
each other which should make him the most extraordinary 
compliments, and by the absurdity and extravagance of their 
decrees, rendered him odious and insupportable even to per- 
sons of candour. Hi^ enemies are supposed to vie with his 
flatterers in these sacrifices, that they might have the better 
pretence, and the more cause, to lift up their hands against 
nim. This is probable enough, because, in other respects, after 
the civil wars were brought to an end, his conduct was irre* 
proachable. It seems as if there was nothing unreasonable in 
their ordering a temple to be built to Clembnct, in gratitude 
for the mercy they had experienced in Csesar. For he not 
only pardoned most of those who had appeared against him 
in the field, but on some of them he bestowed honours and 
preferments; on Brutus and Cassius, for instance; for they 
were both praetors. The statues of Pompey had been thrown 
down, but he did not suffer them to lie in that posture ; he 
erected them again. On which occasion Cicero said, — ^ That 
Csesar, by rearing Pompey's statues, had established his own." 

His friends pressed nim to have a guard, and many offered 
to serve in that capacity, but he would not suffer it. For he 
said,—-** It ¥ras better to die once than to live always in fear 
of death." He esteemed the affection of the people the most 
honourable and the ^safest guard, and therefore endeavoured to 
gain them by feasts and distributions of com, as he did the 
soldiers, by placing them in agreeable colonies. The most 
noted places that he colonized were Carthage and Corinth ; of 
which it is remarkable, that as they were both taken and de- 
molished/it the same time, so they were at the same time re« 
stored. 

The nobility he gained by promising them consulates and 
prstorships, or, if they were engaged, by giving them other 
places of honour and profit. To all he opened the prospects 
of hope : for he was desirous to reign over a willing people. 
For this reason he was so studious to oblige, that when Fabius 
Maximus died suddenly towards the close of his consulship, 
he appointed Caninus Rebilius"!^ consul for the day that re- 
mained. Numbers went to pay their respects to him, accord- 
ing to custom, and to conduct him to tne senate-house ; on 
which occasion Cicero said, — ^^ Let us make haste and pay 
our compliment to the consul before his office is expired." 

Csesar had such talents for great attempts, and so vast an 
ambition, that the many actions he had pertormed by no means 
induced him to sit down and enjoy the glory he had acquired ; 
they rather whetted his appetite for other conquests, produced 
new designs equally great, together with equal confidence of 

* Macrobius calls bim B^Uhu, 
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success, and inspired him with a passion for fresh renown, as 
if he had exhausted all the pleasures of the old. This pas- 
sion was nothing but a jealousy of himself, a contest with him- 
self (as eager as if it had been with another man) to make his 
future achievements outshine the past. In this spirit he had 
formed a design, and was making preparations for war against 
the Parthians. After he had subdued them, he intended to 
traverse Hyrcania, and marching along by the Caspian sea and 
IVEount Caucasus, to enter Scythia ; to carry his conquering 
arms through the countries adjoining to Germany, and through 
Germany itself; and then to return by Gaul to Rome: thus 
finishing the circle of the Roman empire, as well as extending 
its bounds to the ocean on every side. 

During the preparations for this expedition, he attempted to 
dig through the Isthmus of Corinth, and committed the care 
of that wot-k to Anienus.* He designed also to convey the 
Tiber by a deep channel directly from Rome to Circsi, and so 
into the sea near Tarracin^, for the convenience as well as se- 
curity of merchants who traded to Rome. Another public- 
spirited work that he meditated, was to drain all the marshes 
by Nomentumf and Setia, by which ground enough would be 
gained from the water to employ many thousands of hands in 
tillage. He proposed farther, to raise banks on the shore 
nearest Rome, to prevent the sea from breaking in upon the 
land ; to clear the Ostian shore of its secret and dangerous 
obstructions, and to build harbours fit to repeive the many 
vessels that came in there. These things were designed, but 
did not take eifect. 

He completed, however, the regulations of the calendar, and 
corrected the erroneous computation of time,^ agreeably to a 

* Annvof in *nro frfr/uftf*^«ot. The Latin and French translators join this 
with the sentence that follows, and render it, — ** Re. designed also to unite 
the Anio and the Tiber, and conTev them by a deep channel directly from 
Koine to Circaei," &c. But against the construction there is this strong objec- 
tion, that the Anio falls into the Tiber above Rome. In Greek, too, that nver 
woidd be AM»y, not Av«rvoc. And if we admitted of that construction, what 
could be made of a?a?ov wi mro ^-^o^^n^tt/utvor, which would literally be, honing 
previously fitted tha Anio tothatpurpooe. 

On the other hand, it may be alleged, that possibly Plutarch might not know 
where the conflux of the Anio and the Tiber was ; though, with respect to a 
man who had fived some time at Rome, it is scarce an admissible supposition. 
And we must acknowledge that we have not any where else met witn Aidermo 
asa Roman name. 
Suetonius takes no notice of Caesar's intention to make this cut 
f It appears, from a passage in Suetonius, Vit. C«#. c. 44, Siccare PompUnao 
pahidet, as well as from another in Strabo, Ed, Par, 1. v. p. 231, C. D. that for 
Mmenium we should here read Pomentium, 

i Through means of that erroneous computation, the Roman calendar had 
gained near three months in the time of Caesar. Before this, endesTours had 
been used to correct the irregularity, but it never could be done with exact- 
9ee the life of Nttuw. 
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plan which he had ingenioasly contrived, and which proved of 
the greatest utility. For it was not only in ancient times that 
the Roman months so ill agreed with the revolution of the 
year, that the festivals and days of sacrifice, by little and little, 
fell ba^ into seasons quite opposite to those of their institu- 
tion ; out even in the time of Cesar, when the solar year was 
made use of, the generality lived in perfect ignorance of the 
matter ; and the priests, who were the only persons that knew 
any thing about it, used to add, all at once, and when nobody 
expected it, an intercalary month, called Mercidonius^ of which 
Numa was the inventor. That remedy, however, proved 
much too weak, and was far from operating extensively enough 
to correct the great miscomputations of time ; as we have ob- 
served in that princess life. 

Cesar having proposed the question to the most able philo- 
sophers and mathematicians, published, upon principles already 
verified, a new and more exact regulation, which uie Romans 
still go by, and by that means are nearer the truth than other 
nations with respect to the difference between the sun's revolu- 
tion and that of the twelve months. Yet this useful invention 
furnished matter of ridicule to the envious, and to those who 
could but ill brook his power. For Cicero, (if I mistake not,) 
when some one happened to say, — ^^ Lyra will rise to-morrow, 
answered, — ^^ Undoubtedly; there is an edict for it:" as if the 
calendar was forced upon them, as well as other things. 

But the principal thing that excited the public hatred, and at 
last caused his death, was his passion for the title of king. It 
was the first thing that gave oiFence to the multitude, and it af- 
forded his inveterate enemies a very plausible plea. Those who 
wanted to procure him that honour, gave it out among the peo- 
pie, that it appeared, from the Sibylline books, — ^^* The Romans 
could never conquer the Parthians, except they went to war 
under the conduct of a king." And one day, when Ciesar 
returned from Alba to Rome, some of his retainers ventured 
to salute him by that title. Observing that the people wei« 
troubled at this strange compliment, he put on an air of re- 
sentment, and said,—** He was not called king, but Caesar." 
Upon this, a deep silence ensued, and he-passed on in no good 
humour. 

Another time the senate having decreed him some extrava- 
gant honours, the consuls and pras^ors, attended by the whole 
body of patricians, wenl to inform him of what they had done. 
When they came, he did not rise to receive them, but kept 
his seat, as if they had been persons in a private station; and 
his answer to their address was, — ""^ That there was more need 
to retrench his honours, than to enlarge them." This haughti- 
ness rave pain not only to the senate, but the people^ who 
thought the contempt of that body reflected dishonour upon ^e 
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vhole commonwealth ; for all who could decently withdraw, 
went oflF greatly ddected. 

Perceiving tbe nlse step he had taken, he retired, imme- 
diately to his own house ; and laying his neck bare, told his 
friends,—-" He was ready for the first hand that would strike.'* 
He then bethought himself of alleging his distemper as an ex* 
cuse, and asserted, that those who are under its influence, are 
apt to find their faculties fail them when they speak standing ; 
a trembling and giddiness coming upon them, which bereaves 
them of their senses. This, however, was not really the case; 
for it is said he was desirous to rise to the senate: but Corne- 
lius Balbus, one of his friends, or rather flatterers, held him, 
and had servility enough to say,—" Will you not remember 
that you are Caesar, and suffer them to pay their court to you 
as their superior." 

These discontents were greatly increased by the indignity 
with which he treated the tribunes of the people. In the jLw- 
percatiay which, according to most writers, is an ancient pas- 
toral feast, and which answers in many respects to the Lycxa 
among the Arcadian^ young men of noble families, and in- 
deed many of the magistrates, run about the streets naked, and, 
by way of diversion, strike all they meet with leathern thongs 
with the hair upon them. Numbers of women of the first 
quality put themselves in their way, and present their hands 
K>r stripes (as s^olars do to a master), being persuaded that 
the pregnant gam an easy delivery by it, and that the barren 
are enabled to conceive. Caesar wore a triumphal robe that 
day, and seated himself in a golden ehair upon the rostra^ to 
see the ceremony. 

Antony ran among the rest, in compliance with the rules of 
the festival, for he was consul. When he came into xhtforum^ 
9nd the crowd had made way for him, he approached Caesar, 
and offered him a diadem wreathed with laurel. Upon this 
some plaudits were heard, but very feeble, because they pro- 
ceeded only from persons placed there on purpose. Caesar re- 
fused it, and then the plaudits were loud and general. An- 
tony presented it once more, and few applauded his officious- 
ness ; but when Caesar rejected it agam, the applause again 
was general. Caesar, undeceived by his second trial, rose up, 
and ordered the diadem to be consecrated in the Capitol. 

A few days after, his statues were seen adorned with royal 
diadems ; and Flavius and Marullu3| two of the tribunes, went 
and tore them off. They also found out the persons who first 
saluted Caesar king, and committed them to prison. The peo- 
ple followed with cheerful acclamations, und called them J^ru-* 
ttMM, because Brutus was the man who expelled the kings^ and 
put the government in the hmds of Ae senate and people. 
Cftsar, highly incensed at their behaviour, deposed the tri- 
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bunes; and by way of reprimand to them, as well as insult to 
the people, called them several times Brutes and Cumwans.* 

Upon this, many applied to Marcus Brutus, who, by the fa- 
ther's side, was supposed to be a descendant of that ancient 
Brutus, and whose mother was of the illustrious house of the 
Servilii. He was also nephew and son-in-law to Cato. No 
man was more inclined than he to lift his hand against mo- 
narchy, but he was withheld by the honours and favours he had 
received from Caesar, who had not only given him his life after 
the defeat of Pompey at Pharsalia, and pardoned many of his 
friends at his request, but continued to honour him with his 
confidence. That very year he had procured him the most 
honourable praetorship, and he had named him for the consul- 
ship four years after, in preference to Cassius, who was his 
competitor. On vfhich occasion Caesar is reported to have 
said, — ^'' Cassius assigns the strongest reasons, but I cannot re- 
fuse Brutus." 

Some impeached Brutus after the conspiracy was formed ; 
but, instead of listening to them, he laid his hand on his body, 
and said, — ^^ Brutus will wait for this skfn ;" intimating, that, 
though the virtue of Brutus rendered him worthy of empire, 
he would not be guilty of any ingratitude or baseness to ob- 
tain it. Those, however, who were desirous of a change, 
kept their eyes upon him only, or principally at least ; and as 
they durst not speak out plain, they put billets night after 
night in the tribunal and seat which he used as praetor, mostly 
in these terms: — ^"Thou sleepest, Brutus j" or,—- "Thou art 
not Brutus." 

Cassius perceiving his friend's ambition a little stimulated 
by these papers, began to ply him closer than before, and spur 
him on to the great enterprise : for he had a particular enmity 
against Caesar, for the reasons which we have mentioned in 
the life of Brutus. Caesar, too, had some suspicion of him, 
and he even said one day to his friends, — " What think you of 
Cassius ? I do not like his pale looks." Another time, when 
Antony and Dolabella were accused of some designs against 
his person and government, he said, — " I have no apprehen- 

* One thing which Strabo mentions as an instance of the stupidity of the 
Curaaeans, namely, their not laying any duty upon merchandise imported into 
their harbour, seems to be a very equivocal proof of it: for their leaving the 
port free might bring them trade, and make them a flourishing people. Ano- 
ther thing which he mentions, (though it is scarce worth repeating,) is, that 
they had mortga^^ their porticoes, and, upon failure of payment of the mo- 
ney, wck prohibited by trieir creditors from walking under them ; but, at 
last, when some heavy rains came on, public notice was given by the creditors, 
that their debtors would be indulged that favour. Hence, he tells us that 
nying,— -** The Cumxans have not sense to get under aheUer when it runs, 
till they are put in mind of it by the crier-" 
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sions from those fat and sleek men ; I rather fear the pale and 
lean ones i*^ meaning Cassius and Brutus. 

It seems, from this instance, that fate is not so secret, as it 
is inevitable ; for we are told there were strong signs and pre- 
sages of the death of Cssar. As to the lights in the heavens, 
the strange noises* heard in various quarters by night, and the 
appearance of solitary birds in thc/orum^ perhaps they deserve 
not our notice in so great an event as this. But some atten- 
tion should be given to Strabo the philosopher. According 
to him, there were seen in the air men of fire encountering 
each other; such a flame appeared to issue from the hand of 
a soldier's servant, that all the spectators thought it must be 
burnt, yet, when it was over, he found no harm; and one of 
the victims which Caesar oifered, was found without a heart. 
The latter was certainly a most alarming prodigy ; for, accord- 
ing to the rules of nature, no creature can exist without a heart. 
What is still more extraordinary, many report, that a certain 
soothsayer forewarned him of a great danger which threaten- 
ed him on the ides of March ; and that when the day was 
come, as he was going to the senate-house, he called to the 
soothsayer, and said, laughing,— *^ The ides of March arc 
come;" to which he answered softly, — ^*'Yes; but they are 
not gone." 

The evening before, he supped with Marcus Lepidus, and 
signed, according to custom, a number of letters, as he sat at 
table. While he was so employed, there arose a question, — 
" What kind of death was the best ?" and Csesar answering 
before them all, cried out, — ^'* A sudden one." The same 
night, as he was in bed with his wife, the doors and windows 
of the room flew open at once. Disturbed both with the noise 
and the light, he observed, by moonshine, Calpumia in a deep 
sleep, uttering broken words and inarticulate groans. She 
dreamed that she was weeping over him, as she held him, mur- 
dered, in her arms. Others say, she dreamed that the pin- 
naclef was fallen, which, as Livy tells us, the senate had or- 
dered to be erected upon Caesar's house by way of ornament 
and distinction ; and that it was the fall of it which she la- 
mented and wept for. Be that as it may, next morning she 
conjured Caesar not to go out that day, 'if he could possibly 
avoid it, but to adjourn the senate ; and if he paid no regard 
to her dreams, to have recourse to some other species of divi- 
nation, or to sacrifices, for information as to his fate. This 
gave him some suspicion and alarm; for he had never known 

* With some of the manuscripts, we read KTTUOTl fwrm^^roxxMutint^/u^ttf. 
if the edmmon reading rrnOTJ^ ». r, k- be prefeiTed, the sense wiJl be, the 
'PectrcB seen swimming' about in the niglU. 

t The pinnacle was an ornament usually placed upon the top of their temples, 
and wasicomroonly adorned with some statues of their ^ods, figures of vic- 
tory, or other symbolical device. 
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before, in Calpurnia, any thing of the weakness cr supersti- 
tion pf her sex, though she was now so much affected. 

He, therefore, offered a number of sacrifices, and, as the di- 
viners found no auspicious tokens in any of them, he sent An- 
tony to dismiss the senate. In the mean time, Dectns ftritas,* 
sumamed Albinus, came in. He was a person in whom C^sar 
placed such confidence, that he had appointed him his second 
neir ; yet he was engaged in the conspiracy with the cifaer 
Brutus and Cassius. This man, fearing, tnat if Cesar ad- 
journed the senate to another day, the aflair might be disco- 
vered, laughed at the diviners, and told Caesar he would be 
highly to blame, if, by such a slight, he gave the senate an oc- 
casion of complaint against him :-^** For they were met," he 
said, ^^ at his summons, and came prepared with ofie voice to 
honour him with the title of king in the provinces, and to grant 
that he should wear the diadem both by land and sea, every- 
where out of Italy. But if any one go and tell them, now 
they have taken their places, tfaiey must go home again, and 
return when Calpumia happens to have better dreams, what 
room will your enemies have to launch out against you? or 
who will hear your friends, when they attempt to show, that 
this is not an open servitude on the one hand, and tyranny on 
the other? If you are absolutely persuaded that this is an un- 
lucky day, it is certainly better to go yourself, and tell them 
you have strong reasons for putting off business till ahother 
time." So saying, he took Csesar by the hand, «id led him 
out. 

He was not gone far from the door, when a slave, who be- 
longed to some other person, attempted to get up to speak to 
him, but finding it impossible, by reason of die crowd that was 
about him, he made his way into the house, and putting himself 
into the hands of Calpumia, desired her to keep him safe till 
Cesar's return, because he had matters <^ great importance to 
communicate. 

Artemidorus the Cnidian, who, by teaching the Greek elo- 
quence, became acquainted with some of Brutus' friends, and 
had got intelligence of most of the transactions, approached 
Caesar with a paper, explaining what he had to discover. Ob- 
serving that he gave the papers, as fast as he received them, to 
his officers, he got up as close as possible, and saidy— ^^ Caesar, 
read this to yourself, and quickly; for it contains matters of 
great consequence, and of the last concern to you." He took 
it and attempted several times to read it, but was always pre- 
vented by one application or other. He, therefore, kept that 
paper, and that only in his hand, when he entered the nouse. 

* Plutarch finding a D prefixed to Bratus, took it for Jhcwh iNit his oone 
was J)ecimu9 Bruiut, See Appian and Svettnku* 
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Some say, it was delivered to him by another man,* Artemi- 
dortis being kept from approaf:hing him all the way by the 
crowd. 

These things might, indeed, fall out by chance ; but as in 
the place where the senate was that day assembled, and which 
proved the scene of that tragedy, there was a statue of Pom- 
pey^ and it was an edifice which Pompey had consecrated for 
an omamelit to his theatre, nothing can be clearer than that 
some deity conducted the whole business, and directed the 
execution of it to that very spot. Even Cassius himself, 
though inclined to the doctrines of Epicurus, turned his eye to 
the statue of Pompey, and secretly invoked his aid, before the 
great attempt. The arduous occasion, it seems, overruled 
his former sentiments, and ^ laid htm open to all the influence 
of enthusiasm. Antony, who as a faithful friend to Caesar, 
and a man of great strength, was held in discourse without by 
Brutus Albinus, who had contrived a long story to detain 
him. 

When Cesar entered the house, the senate rose to do him 
honour. Some of Brutus' accomplices came up behind his 
chair, and others before it, pretending to intercede along with 
Metillius Cimber,t for the recal of his brother from exile. 
They continued their instances till he came to his seat. When 
he was seated, he gave them a positive denial ; and as they 
continued their importunities with an air of compulsion, he 
grew angry. Cimber,:!: then, with both hands, pulled his gown 
off his neck, which was the signal for the attack. Casca gave 
him the first blow. It was a stroke upon the neck with his 
sword, but the wound was not dangerous ; for in the beginning 
of so tremendous an enterprise he was probably in some dis- 
order. Ceesar, therefore turned upon him, and laid hold ot his 
sword. At the same time, they both cried out, the one in 
Latin, — ^'^ Villain! Casca! what dost thou mean?" and tlic 
other in Greek, to his brother,—" Brother, help !" 

After such a beginning, those who knew nothing of the con* 
spiracy were seized with consternation and horror, insomuch 
that they durst neither fly, nor assist, nor even utter a word. 
All the conspirators now drew their swords, and surrounded 
him in such a manner, that whatever way he turned he saw 
nothing but steel gleaming in his face, and met nothing but 



* By Caius Trebonius. So Plutarch aayi in the Life of Brutus; Appian 
says the same ; and Cicero, too, in his second Philippic. 

t MstilUua is plainly a corruption. Suetonius calls hrni Cimber TuUUu, In 
Appian he is called AnHSm Cimber ^ and there is a medal which bears that name ; 
but that medal is beheved to be spurious. Some call him Metellus Ciraber $ 
and others suppose we should read M. Tullius Cimber. 

\ Here in the original it is tf etillius again. 
VOL. til. O O 
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wounds. Like some savage beast attacked by the hunters, he 
found every hand lifted against him, for they all agreed to 
have a share in the sacrifice and a taste of his blood. There- 
fore Brutus himself gave him a ' stroke in the groin. Some 
say, he opposed the rest, and continued struggling and crying 
out till he pjerceived the sword of Brutus; then he drew his 
robe over his fact, and yielded to his fate. Either by acci- 
dent, or pushed thither by the conspirators, he expired on the 
pedestal of Pompey's statue, and dyed it with his blood: so 
that Pompey seemed to preside over the work of vengeance, 
to tread his enemy under his feet, and to enjoy his agonies. 
Those agonies were great, for he received no less than three- 
and*tw^nty wounds ; and many of the conspirators ipounded 
each other as they were aiming their blows at him. 

Caesar thus despatched, Brutus advanced to speak to the 
senate, and to assign his reasons for what he had done, but 
thev could not bear to hekv him; they fled out of the house, 
and filled the people with inexpressible horror and dismay. 
Some shut up meir houses ; others left their shops and coun- 
ters : all were in motion ; one was running to see tne spectacle ; 
another running back. Antony and Lepidus, Caesar's prin- 
cipal friends, withdrew, and hid themselves in otiiicr people's 
houses. Mean time, Brutus and his confederates, yet warm 
from tiie slaughter, marched in a bodv, with their bloody 
swords in their hsmds, froin the senate-tiouse to the Capitol, 
not like men that fled, but mth an air of gaiety and confidence, 
calling the people to liberty, and stopping to talk with every 
man of consequence whom they met. There were some who 
even joined them, and mingled with their train; desirous of 
apfjearing to have had a share in the action, and hoping for one 
in the glory. Of this number were Caius Octavius and Len- 
tulus Spinther, who afterwards paid dear for their vanity, being 
put to death by Antony and young Caesar : so that they gained 
not even the honour for which they lost their lives; for no- 
body believed that they had any part in the enterprise, and 
they were punished, not for the deed, but for the will. 

Next day, Brutus and the rest of the conspirators came 
down from the Capitol, and addressed the people, who attended 
to their discourse without expressing either dislike or appro- 
bation of what was done. But by their silence it appeared that 
they pitied Caesar, at the same time that they revered Brutus. 
The senate passed a general amnesty; and, to reconcile all 
parties, tiiey decreed Csesar divine honours, and confirmed all 
the acts of his dictatorship, while on Brutus and his friends 
they bestowed governments, and such honours as were suita- 
ble: so that it was generally imagined the commonwealth 
was firmly established again, and all brought into the best 
order. ^ 
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But when, upon the opening of Caesar's will, it was found 
that he had left every Roman citizen a considerable legacy, 
and they beheld the body, as it was carried through the forum^ 
all mangled with wounds, the multitude could no longer be 
kept within bounds. They stopped the procession, and tear- 
ing up the benches, with the doors and tables, heaped them 
into a pile, and burnt the corpse there. Then snatching flam- 
ing brands from the pile, some ran to burn the houses of the 
assassins, while others ranged the city to find the conspirators 
themselves, and tear them in pieces; but they had taken such 
care to secure themselves, that they could not meet with one of 
them. 

One Cinna, a friend of Cssar's, had a strange dream the 
preceding night. He dreamed (as they tell us) that Caesar 
invited him to supper, and, upon his refusal to go, caught him 
by the hand, and drew him after him, in spite of all the re- 
sistance he could make. Hearing, however, that the body of 
Cssar was to be burnt in the forum^ he went to assist in doing 
him the last honours, though he had a fever upon him, the 
consequence a( his uneasiness about his dream. On his com- 
ing up, one of the populace asked, — ^^ Who that was ?" aind 
having learned his name, told it his next neighbour. A report 
imitiediately spread through the whole company, that it was 
one of Caesar's murderers ; and, indeed, one of the conspira- 
tors was named Cinna. The multitude, taking this for the 
man, fell upon him, and tore him to pieces upon the spot. 
Brutus and Cassius were so terrified at this rage of the popu- 
lace, that a few days after they left the city. An account of 
their subsequent actions, suflFerings, and death, may be found 
in the life of Brutus. 

Caesar died at the age of fifty-six, and did not survive Pom- 
pey above four years. His object was sovereign power and 
authority, which he pursued through innumerable dangers, 
and by prodigious efforts he gained it at last. But he reaped 
no other fruit from it than an empty and an invidious title. It 
is true, the Divine Power which conducted him through life, 
attended him after his death as his avenger, pursued and hunted 
out the assassins over sea and land, and rested not till there 
was not a man left, either of those who dipped their hands in 
his blood, ot of those who gave their sanction to the deed. 

The most remarkable of natural events relative to this afiair, 
was, that Cassius, after he had lost the battle of Philippi, 
killed himself with the same dagger which he made use of 
against Caesar; and the most signal phenomenon in the hea- 
vens was that of a great comct^* which shone very bright for 

* ^ A eoiii6t msde its sppesrsnce in the norths wbile we were celebnting 
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seven nights after Csesar's death, and then disappeared. To 
which we may add the fading of the sun's lustre; for his orh 
looked pale all that year; he rose not with a sparkling radi- 
ance, nor had the heat he afforded its usual strengdi. TTic air, 
of course, was dark and heavy for want of that vigorous heat 
which. clears and rarefies it; and the fruits were so crude and 
unconcocted, that they pined away and decayed, through the 
chillness of the atmosphere. 

We have a proof still more striking that the assassination 
of Caesar was displeasing to the gods, in the phantom that ap- 
peared to Brutus. The story of it is this : — ^Brutus was on 
the point of transporting his army from Abydos to the oppo- 
site continent ; and the night before he lay in his tent, rwsJlc^ 
according to custom, and in deep thought about what might 
be the event of the war ; for it was natural to him to watch 
great part of the night ; and no general ever required so little 
sleep. With all his senses about him, he heard a noise at 
the door of his teat, and looking towards the light, which was 
now burnt very low, he saw a terrible appearance in the' hu- 
man form, but of prodigious stature, and the most hideous 
aspect. At first, he was struck with astonishment ; but when 
he saw it neither did nor spoke any thing to him, but stood 
in silence by his bed, he asked it,—" Who it was ?'* The 
spectre answered, — ^^ I am thy evil genius, Brutus ; thou shalt 
see me at Philippi." Brutus answered boldly, — ^** 111 meet 
thee there ;" and the spectre immediately vanished. 

Some time after, he engaged Antony and Octavius Csesar 
at Philippi, and the first day was victorious, carrying all be- 
fore him where he fought in person, and even pillaging Cae- 
sar's camp. The night before he was to fight the second bat- 
tle, the same spectre appeared to him again, but spoke not 
a word. BrutuB, however, understood, that his last hour was 
near, and courted danger with all the violence of despair. Yet 
he did not fall in the action; but seeing all lost, he retired to 
the top of a rock, where he presented his naked sword to his 
breast, and a friend, as they tell us, assisting the thrust, he 
died upon the spot.* 

the games in honour of CaeMr, and shone bright for seven days. It arose about 
the eleventh hour of the day, and was seen hy all nations. It was commonly 
beltered to be a agn that the soul of Caesar was admitted aaion|f the gods t for 
which reason we added a star to the head of his statue, c<wueerated tooQ aficE 
in the firum**^Ftagm. Aug. C«*. op. FUn. 1. ii. c. 25. 

* Whatever Plutarch's motive may have been, it is certain that he has given 
us a very inadequate and imperfect idea of the character of Cxsar. Thefihhe 
has written is a confused jumble of ftcti^ snatched from Afferent histeriaiM^ 
without order, consistency, regularity, or |iccuracy. He haa left us none of 
those finer and minuter traits, which, as he elsewhere justly observes^ dis- 
tinguish and characterize the man more than his most i»opalsp aqd mlendid 
operations. He has written the life of Cxsar like a maa under restnmti has 
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tkimmed orer his aictioni> and shown a manifest satisfiiction when he ceoU 
draw the attention of the reader to other characters and circumstances» how- 
ever insignificant, or how often soever repeated by himself in the nsrrative of 
other fives. Tet, from the little light he has afforded us, and from the better 
accounts of other historians^ we may easily discover diat Cxsar was a man of 
great and distinguished virtues. Had he been as able in his politieal as he 
was in his milituy capacity; had he been capable of hiding, or even of ma- 
naging that openness of mind which was the connate attendant of his libera- 
lity and ambitioo, the Isst prevailing passion would not have blinded him fo 
far as to put so early a period to his race of glory. 
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JlIemades the orator, by studying in his w^ole administration 
to please the Macedonians and Antipater, had great authority 
in Athens. When he found himself by that complaisance often 
obliged to propose laws and make speeches injurious to the 
dignity and virtue of his country, he used to say, — *'*' He was 
excusable, because he came to the helm when the common- 
wealth was no more than a wreck/' This assertion, which, 
in him, was unwarrantable, was true enough, when applied 
to the administration of Phocion. Demades was the very 
man who wrecked his country. He pursued such a vicious 
plan, both in his private and public conduct, that Antipater 
scrupled not to say of him, when he was grown old, — ^ That 
he was like a sacrificed beast, all consumed except his tongue 
and his paunch.* But the virtue of Phocion found a strong 
and powerful adversary in the times, and its glory was ob* 
scured in the gloomy period of Greece's misfortunes. For 
Virtue is not so weak as Sophocles would make her, nor is 
the sentiment just which he puts in the mouth of one of the 
persons of his drama, — 

The firmest mind will ftil 

Beneath misfortune's stroke, and, stunn'd, depart 
From its sage plan of action.f 

All the advantage that Fortune can truly be affirmed to gain 
in her combats with the good and virtuous, is the bringing 
upon them unjust reproach and censure, instead of the honour 
and esteem which are their due, and by that means lessening 
the confidence the world would have in their virtue. 

It is imagined, indeed, that when affairs prosper, the peo- 
ple, elated with Aeir strength and success, benave with greater 
insolence to good ministers : but it is the very reverse. Mis- 

* The tongue and the paunch were not burnt with the rest of the ▼ictim. 
The paunch used to be stuffed and serred up at table, and the tongue was 
burnt on the ahar at the end of the entertainment, in honour of Mercury, and 
had libations poured upon it Of this there are many examples in Homa^n 
Odyssey. 

t Sophoc. Antig. 1. 569 and 570. 
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fortunes always sour their temper ; the least thing will then 
disturb them ; they take fire at trifles ;- and they are impatient 
of the least severity of expression. He who reproves their 
faults, seems to reproach them with their misfortunes, and 
every bold and free address is considered as an insult. As 
honey makes a wounded or ulcerated member smart, so it 
often happens, that a remonstrance, though pregnant with 
truth ana sense, hurts and irritates the distressed, if it is not 
gentle and mild in the application. Hence Hqmer often ex* 
presses such things as are pleasant by the word nunoiies^ 
which signifies what is symthontous to the mind^ what soothes 
it weakness, and bears not nard upon its inclinations. Inflam- 
ed eyes love to dwell upon dark brown colours, and avoid 
such as are bright and glaring. So it is with a state, in any 
series of ilUconducted and unprosperous measures. Such is 
the feeble and relaxed condition ot its nerves, that it cannot 
bear the least alarm ; the voice of truth, which brings its 
faults to its remembrance, gives it inexpressible pain, though 
not only salutary, but necessary ; and it will not be heard, ex- 
cept its harshness is modified. It is a difficult task to govern 
such a people ; for if the man who tells them the truth, falls 
the first sacrifice, he who flatters them, at last perishes with 
them. \ 

The mathematicians say, the sun does not move in the same 
direction as the heavens, nor yet in a direction quite opposite, 
but circulating with a gentle and almost insensible obliquity, 
gives the whole system such a temperature as tends to its pre- 
servation. So in a system of government, if a statesman is de- 
termined to describe a straight line, find in all things to go 
against the inclinations of the people, such rigour must make 
his administration odious: and, on the other hand, if he suf« 
fers himself to be carried along with their most erroneous mo- 
tions, the government will soon be in a tottering and ruinous 
state. The latter is the more common error of die two. But 
the politics which keep a middle course, sometimes slackening 
the reins, and sometimes keeping a tighter hand, indulging the 
people in one point to gain another that is more important, arc 
the only measures that are formed upon rational principles: 
for a well-timed condescension and moderate treatment will 
bring men to concur in many useful schemes, which they could 
not be brought into by despotism and violence. It must be ac- 
knowledged, that this medium is difficult to hit upon, because 
it requires a mixture of dignity, with gentleness ; but when the 
just temperature is gained, it presents the happiest and most 
perfect harmony that can be conceived. It is by this sublime 
harmony the Supreme Being governs th6 world; for nature 
ts not dragged into obedience to his commands; and though 
his influence is irresistible, it is rational and mild. 
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The effects of musterity were seen in the younger Cato. 
There was nothing engaging or popular in his behaviour; he 
never studied to oblige the people, and, therefore, his weight in 
the administration was not great. Cicero say s,*— ^^ He acted as 
if he had lived in the commonwealth of Plato, not in the dregs 
of Romulus, and by that means fell short of the consulate."* 
His case appears to me to have been the same with that of fruit 
which comes out of season: people look upon it with pleasure 
and admiratiop, but they make no use of it* Thus, the old- 
fiishicmed virtue of Cato, making its appearance amidst the 
luxury and corruption which time had introduced, had all the 
splendour of reputation which such a phenomenon could claim, 
but it did not answer the exigencies of the state; it was dia- 

5 proportioned to the times, and too ponderous and unwieldy 
or use. Indeed, his circumstances were not altogether like 
those of Phocion, who came not into the administration till the 
state was sinking ;f whereas Cato had only to save the ship 
beating about in the storm. At the same time, we must allow 
that he had not the principal direction of her : he sat not at the 
helm ; he could not do more than help to hand the sails and 
the tackle. Yet he maintained a noble conflict with Fortune, 
who, having determined to ruin the commonwealth, effected it 
by a variety of hands, but with great difficulty, by slow steps 
and gradua^advances. So near was Rome being saved bv Cato 
and Cato's virtue ! With it we would compare that ot Pho- 
cion ; not in a general manner, so as to say they were both per* 
sons of integrity and able statesmen : for there is a difference 
between valour and valour; for instance, between that of Al- 
cibiades and that of Epaminondas. The prudence of Themis* 
tocles and that of Aristides were not the same ; justice was of 
one kind in Numa, and in Agesilaus of another ; but the vir- 
tues of Phocion and Cato were the same in the most minute 
particular ; their impression, form, and colour, are perfectly 
similar. Thus, their severity of manners was equally tem- 
pered with* humanity, and their valour with caution; they had 
the same solicitude for others, and disregard for themselves ; 
the same abhorrence of every thing base and dishonourable, and 
the same firm attachment to justice on all occasions ; so that it 
requires a very delicate expression, like the finely discriminated 



* The passage here referred to is in the first epistle of Cicero's second book 
to Attacus. But we find nothing there of the repulse Cato met uiih in his 
application for the consulship. l*hat repulse indeed, did not happen till eight 
years after the date of that epistle. 

f Our author means, that uncommon and extraordinary efforts were more 
necessary to save the poor remains of a wreck, than to keep a ship, yet whc »le 
ukd entire, from sinking. 
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sounds of the organ,* to mark the difference in their charac* 
ters. 

It b universally agreed, that Cato was of an illustrious pedi- 
gree, which we shall give some account of in his life ; and we 
conjecture, that Phocion's was not mean or obscure ; for had 
he been the son of a turner, it would certainly have been men* 
tioned by Glaucippus the son of Hyperides, among a thousand 
other things, in the treatise which he wrote on purpose to dis* 
parage him. Nor if his birth had been so low, would he have 
h^d so good an education, or such a liberal mind and manners. 
It is certain, that when very young, he was in tuition with Plato, 
and afterwsirds with Xenocrates in the Academy ; and from 
the very first he distinguished himself by his strong applica- 
tion to the most valuable studies. Duris tells us, the Athe- 
nians never saw him either laugh or cry, or make use of a pub- 
lic bath, or put his hand from under his cloak when he was 
dressed to appear in public. If he made an excursion into the 
country, or marched out to war, he went always barefooted, 
and without his upper garment too, except it happened to be 
intolerably cold; and then his soldiers used to laugh and 
say, — *'*' It is a sign of a sharp winter ; Phocion has got his 
clodies on." 

He was one of the most humane and best-tempered men in 
the world, and yet he had so ill-natured and forbidding a look, 
that strangers were afraid to address him without company. 
Therefore, when Chares the orator observed to the Athenians, 
what terrible brows Phocion had, and they could not help mak- 
ing themselves merry, he said,-^^^ This brow pf mine never 

* 'apt Xiirru mtv Ai}« iHtr^mf tui9vanf «o«nr irfot Jkut^ieu uau wmftrtf tm iW* 



The organ here mentioned wm probably thAt inYented by Ctesibius> who, 
according to Athenaraa^ pUced in the temple of Zephyni^ at Alexandria, a 
tube, which collecting air by the appulsive motion of water, emitted muncal 
aonnds, either by their strength adapted to war, or by their HshtneM to feiti- 
vity. Hedylufl, in his elegies, mentions this organ under th« title of K^f . 

iMftnmm saj Tvre ^iKm Zt^vfn funtrm. raor. 

Thus we see this instnimentwas capable of |p«at Tsriety and discrimination 
of harmony. Glaudian has left us the following description of this water- 
organ: 

£t qui magna levi detrude ns murmura tactu, 
Innumeras roces segetis moderatur ahenx. 
Intonat errante digito, penituaque trabali 
Yecte labosantes in carmina conciut undas. 

Cornelius Severus says — Ejiu fuU gtnevi* qui aguarum aamUu auram con- 
dperii. But its imniment «sce«, as Glaudian calls them, its variety of express 
aion, is undoubtedly the reaaon why Plutarch mentions it here. 
VQL. Ill* P p 
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gave one of you an hour of sorrow ; but the laughter of these 
sneerers has cost their country many a tear." In like man- 
ner, though the measures he* proposed were happy ones, and 
his counsels of the most salutary kind, yet he used no flowers 
of rhetoric; his speeches were concise, commanding and se- 
vere. For, as Zeno says, that a philosopher should never let 
a word come out of his mouth that is not strongly tinctured 
with sense ; so Phocion's oratory contained the most sense in 
the fewest words. And it seems that Polyeuctus the Sphet^- 
tian had this in view when he said,—- ^' Demosthenes was the 
better orator, and Phocion the more persuasive speaker." His 
speeches were to be estimated like coins, not for the size, but 
for the intrinsic value. Agreeably to which, we are told, thac 
one day when the theatre was full of people, Phocion was ob- 
served behind the scenes wrapt up in thought, when one of his 
friends took occasion to say,*— ^^ What ! at your mefUtations, 
Phocion?" " Yes," said he, " I am considering whether I can- 
not shorten what I have to say to the Athenians," And De- 
mosthenes,' who despised the other orators, when Phocion got 
up, used to say softly to his friends, — ^'^ Here comes the pruner 
of my periods." But perhaps this is to be ascribed to die ex- 
cellence of his character, since a word or a nod from a person 
revered for his virtue, is of more weight than the most elabo- 
rate speeches of other men. 

In his youth he served under Chabrias, then commander of 
the Athenian armies ; andas he paid him all proper atten- 
tion^ he gained much military knowledge by him. In some 
degree, too, he helped to correct the temper of Chabrias, which 
was impetuous and uneven: for that general, though at other 
times scarce any thing could move him, in the time of action 
was violent, and exposed his person with a boldness ungovem- 
ed by discretion. At last it cost him his life, when he made 
it a point to get in before the other galleys to the isle of Chios, 
and attempted to make good his landing by dint of sword. 
Phocion, whose prudence was equal to his courage, animated 
him when he was too slow in his operations, and endeavoured 
to bring him to act coolly when he was unseasonably violent. 
This gained him the affection of Chabrias, who was a man of 
candour and probity ; and he assigned him commissions and 
enterprises of great importance, which raised him to the no- 
tice of the Greeks. Particularly in the sea-fight off Naxos, 
Phocion being appointed to head the squadron on the left, 
where the action was hottest, had a fine opportunity to distin- 
guish himself, and he made such use of it, that victory soon 
declared for the Athenians ; and as this was the first victory 
they had gained at sea, in a dispute with the Greekst since the 
takmg of their city, they expressed the highest regard for Cha- 
brias, and began to consider Phocion as a person in whom they 
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should one day find an able commander. This battle was won 
during the celebration of the great mysteries ; and Chabrias, 
in commemoration of it, annually treated the Athenians with 
wine on the sixteenth day of September. 

Some time after this, Chabrias sentPhocion to the islands, to 
demand their contributions, and offered him a guard of twenty 
sail, but Phocion said,-— ^^ If you send me against enemies, sucK 
a fleet is too small ; if to friends, one ship is sufficient." He, 
therefore, went in his own galley ; and by addressing himself 
to the cities and magistrates in an open and humane manner, 
he succeeded so well as to return with a number of ships, which 
the allies fitted out, and at the same time put their respective 
quotas of money on board* 

Phocion not only honoured and paid his court to Chabrias 
as long as he lived, but after his death continued his atten- 
tions to all that belonged to him. With his son Ctesippus he ' 
took peculiar pains to form him to virtue; and though he 
found him very stupid and untractable, yet he still laboured 
to correct his errors, as well as to conceal them. Once, in- 
deed, his patience failed him. In one of his expeditions the 
young man was so troublesome with unseasonable questions, 
and attempts to give advice, as if he knew how to direct the 
operations better than the general, that at last he cried out,— 
** O Chabrias^ Chabrias ! what a return do I make thee for thy 
favours, in bearing with the impertinences of thy son." 

He observed, that those who took upon them the manage- 
ment of public aifairs, made two departments of them, the civil 
and the military, which they shared as it were by lot- Pur- 
suant to this division, Eubulus, Aristophon, Demosthenes, 
tycurgus, and Hyperidcs, addressed the people from the ros- 
trum, and proposed new edicts ; while Diophites, Menestheus, 
Leosthenes, and Chares, raised themselves by the honours and 
employments of the camp. But Phocion chose rather to move 
in the walk of Pericles, Aristides and Solon, who excelled not 
only as orators, but as generals ; for he thought their fame 
more complete ; each of these great men (to use the words 
of Archilochus,) appearing justly to claim 

The palms of Man, and laurels of tlie Muse ; 

and he knew that the tutelar goddess of Athens was equally 
the patroness of arts and arms. 

Formed upon these models, peace and tranquillity were the 
great objects he had always in view ; yet he was engaged in 
more wars than any person, either of his ' own, or of the pre- 
ceding times. Not that he courted, or even applied for the 
command ; but he did not decline it when called to diat ho- 
nour by his countrv. It is certain he was elected general no 
less than five-and-forty times, without ohce attending to the 
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election ; being always appointed in his abseDce, at the free 
motion of his countrymen. Men of shallow understanding 
were surprised that the people should set such a value on Pho- 
cion, who generally opposed their inclinations^ and never said 
or did any thing with a view to recommend himself: for, as 
princes divert themselves at their meals with buffoons and 
jesters, so the Atiienians attended to the polite and agreeable 
address of their orators by way of entertainment only ; but 
when the question was concerning sa important a business as 
the command of their forces, they returned to sober and se* 
ripus thinking, and selected the wisest citizen, and the man of 
the severest manners, who had combated their capricious hu- 
mours and desires the most. This he scrupled not to avovF s 
for one day, when an oracle from Delphi was read in the as* 
sembly, importing, — *^ That the rest of the Athenians were 
unanimous m their opinions, and that there was only one mlan 
who dissented from them,'' IPhocion stepped up and told them, 
•— ^^ They need not give themselves any trouble in inquiring 
for this refractory ciuzen, for he was the man who liked not 
any thing they did." And another time, in a public debate, 
when his opinion happened to be received with universal ap* 
plause, he turned to nis friends, and said, — ^"^ Have I inadvert* 
ently let some bad thing slip from me." 

The Athenians were one day making a cdlection to defray 
the charge of a public sacrifice, and numbers ga\'e liberally. 
Phocion was importuned to contribute among the rest: but he 
bade them apply to the rich : — ^"^ I should be ashamed," said 
he, ^^ to pve j^ou any thing, and not to pay this man what I 
owe him ;" pointing to the usurer Callicles. And as they cor* 
tinned very clamorous and teasing, he told them this tale:-— 
*^ A cowardly fellow once resolved to make a campaign ; but 
when he was set out, the ravens began to croak, and he laid 
down his arms and stopped. When the first alarm was a little 
over, he marched again : the ravens renewed their . croaking^- 
and then he made a full stop, and said, ^ You may croak your 
hearts out if you please, but you shall not taste my carcase.' '^ 

The Athenians once insisted on his leading them against 
the enemy, and when he refused, they told him, nothing could 
be more dastardly and spiritless than his behaviour. He an«- 
swered, — ^^ You can neither make roe valiant, nor can I make 
you cowards : however, we know one another very welL" 

Public affairs happening to be in a dangerous situation, the 
people .were gready exasperated against him, and demanded 
an immediate account of his conduct. Upon which he only 
said, — *'*' My good friends, first get out of your difficulties." 
. During a war, however, they were generally humble and 
submissive ; and it was not till after peace was made that they 
begaa to talk in a vaunting manner, and to find &uk with th^ 
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general. As they were one time telling Phocion he had rob- 
bed them of the victory which was in dieir hands, he said,-7- 
^^ It is happy for you that you have a general who knows you ; 
otherwise you would have been ruined long ago." 

Having a difference with the Bceotians, which they refused 
to settle by treaty, and proposed to decide by the sword, Pho- 
cion said,— ^^ Good people keep to the method in which you 
have the advantage ; and that is talking, not fighting." 

One day, determined not to follow his advice, they refused 
to give him the hearing. But he said,-^^^ Though you can 
make me act against my judgment, you shall never make me 
speak so." 

Demosdienes, one of the orators of the adverse party, hap- 
pening to say, — ^'^ The Athenians will certainly kill thee, Pho- 
cion, some time or other," he answered, — " They may kill me 
if they, are mad, but it will be you if ihey are in their senses." 

When Polyeuctus the Sphettian advised the Athenians to 
make war upon Philip, the weather being hot, and the orator 
a corpulent man, he ran himself out of breath, and perspired 
so violently, that he was forced to take several draughts of 
cold water before he could finish his speech. Phocion seeing 
him in such a condition, thus addressed the assembly, — '^ You 
have great reason to pass an edict for the war upon this man's 
recommendation 3 for what are you not to expect from him 
when, loaded with a suit of armour, he marches against the 
enemy, if in delivering to you (peaceable folks) a speech which 
he had compoted at his leisure, he is ready to be suffocated." 

Lycurgus the orator one day said many disparaging things 
of him in the general assembly, and, among the rest, observed, 
that when Alexander demanded ten of their orators,* Phocion 
gave it as his opinion that they should be delivered to him : — 
^ It is true," said Phocion, ^ I have given the people of Athens 
much good counsel, but they do not follow it." 

There i^as then in Athens one Archibiades, who got the 
name of Laconistes by letting his beard grow long, in the La- 
cedemonian manner, wearing a thread-bare cloak, and keep- 
ing a very grave countenance* Phocion finding one of his as- 
sertions much contradicted in the assembly, called upon this 
man to support the truth and rectitude of what he had said. 
Archibiades, howevlsr, ranged himself on the people's side, and 
advised what he thought agreeable to them. Then Phocion, 
taking him by the beard, said,— *^^ What is all this heap of hair 
for? Cut it. Cut it off." 

Aristogiton, a public informer, paraded with his pretended 
valour before the people, and pressed them much to declare 

* For wohnm we should here Ttnd^ohirmm, as » little above, we should rejul 
TSMTOMir instead ot Urokirm. That they were orators which Alexander de- 
manded upp^m fcom Dexnosthenef, p. 430. 
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war. * But when the lists came to be made out of those that 
were to serve, this swaggerer had got his leg bound up, and a 
crutch under his arm. Phocion, as he sat upon the business, 
seeing him at some distance in this form, called out to his se« 
cretary, — ''*' to put dofrn Aristogiton a cripple and a coward." 

All these sayings have something so severe in them, that it 
seems strange that a man of such austere and unpopular man- 
ners should ever get the surname of the Good. It is, indeed, 
difficult, but I believe not impossible, for the same man to be 
both rough and gentle, as some wines are both sweet and sour: 
and, on the other hand, some men who have a great appeanmce 
of gentleness in their temper, are very harsh and vexatious to 
those who have to do with them. In this case, the saying of 
Hyperides to the people of Athens deserves notice. — ^Ex- 
amine not whether I am severe upon you, but whether I am so 
for my own sake." As^if it were avarice only that makes a 
minister odious to the people, and the abuse of power, to the 
purposes of pride, envy, anger, or revenge, did not make a 
man equally obnoxious. 

As to Phocion, he never exerted himself against any man in 
his private capacity, or considered him as an enemy ; but he 
was inflexibly severe against every man who opposed his mo- 
tions and designs for the public good. His behaviour, in other 
respects, was liberal, benevolent, and humane ; ^e unfortunate 
he was always ready to assist, and he pleaded even for hb en* 
emy, if he happened to be in danger. His friends, one day^ 
finding fault with him for appearing in behalf of a man whose 
conduct did not deserve it ; he said, — ^*' The good have no 
need of an advocate." Aristogiton the informer, being con- 
demned and committed to prison, begged the favour of Pho- 
cion to go and speak to him, and he hearkened to his appUca- 
tion. His friends dissuaded him from it ; but he said, — ** Let 
me alone, good people. Where can one rather wish to speak 
to Aristogiton than in a prison ?" 

When the Athenians sent out their fleets under any other 
commander, the maritime towns and islands in alliance with 
that people, looked upon ever}"^ such commander as an €nemy ; 
they strengthened their walls, shut up their harbours, and con- 
veyed the catde, the slaves, the women, and children, out of 
the country into the cities. But when Phocion had the com- 
mand, the same people went out to meet him in their own 
ships, with chaplets on their heads, and every expression of 
joy, and in that manner conducted him into their cities. 

Philip endeavoured privately to get footing in Euboea, and 
for that purpose sent in forces from Macedon, as well as prac- 
tised upon the towns by means of the petty princes. Hereupon 
Plutarch of Eretria called in the Athenians, and entreated them 
to rescue the island out of the hands of the Macedonians: in 
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consequence of which, diey sent Phocion at first with a small 
body of troops, expecting that the Euboeans would immediately 
rise and join him. But when he came, he found nothing 
among them hut treasonable designs and disaffection to their 
own country, for they were corrupted by Philip's money. For 
this reason he seized an eminence* separated from the plains 
of Tamvnie by a deep defile, and in that post he secured the 
best of his troops. As for the disorderly, the talkative, and 
cowardly part of the soldiers, if they attempted to desert and 
steal out of the camp, he ordered the officers to let them go: — 
*' For," said he, " if they stay here, such is their want of dis- 
cipline, that, instead of being serviceable, they will be preijii- 
dicial in time of action; and as they will be conscious to 
themselves of flying from their colours, we shall not have so 
much noise and calumny from them in Athens." 

Upon the approach of the enemy, he ordered his men to 
stand to their arms, but not attempt any thing till he had made 
an end of his sacrifice: and, whether it was that he wanted to 
gain time, or could not easily find the auspicious tokens, or 
was desirous of drawing the enemy nearer to him, he was long 
about it. Meanwhile Plutarch, imagining that this delay was 
owing to his fear and irresolution, charged at the head of the 
mex^cenaries; and Ae cavalry seeing him in motion, could wait 
no longer, but advanced against the enemy, though in a scat- 
tered and disorderly manner, as they happened to issue out of 
the camp. The first line being soon broken, all the rest dispers- 
ed, and Plutarch himself fled. A detachment from the enemy 
then attacked the entrenchments, and endeavoured to make 
a breach in them, supposing that the fate of the day was decided ; 
but at that instant Phocion had finished his sacrifice, and the 
Athenians, sallying out of the camp, fell upon the assailants, 
routed diem, and cut most of them in pieces in the trenches. 
Phocion then gave the main bodydirections to keep their ground, 
in order to receive and cover such as were dispersed in the first 
attack, while he, with a select party, went and charged the 
enemy. A sharp conflict ensued, both sides behaving with 
great spirit and intrepidity. Among the Athenians, Thallus 
the son of Cineas, and Glaucus the son of Polymedes, who 
fought near the general's person, distinguished themselves the 
most. Cleopbanes, too, did great service in the action ; for he 
rallied the cavalry, and brought them up again, by calling after 
them, and insisting that they should come to the assistance of 
%heir general, who was in danger. They returned, therefore, 

* Instead of dtvox^v^rrofntoif here In the text, we should read ttiroKMOfxfAuof. 
So says Du Soul; but we think aurosv^rro/utror, 9topinff or eUpedpVfhieh is nearer 
the text, is more Ukely to be the true reading^. 
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to the charge ; and by the assistance which Acy gave the in* 
fantry, secured the victory. 

Phocion, after the battle, dh>ve Plutarch out of Eretria, ami 
made himself master of Zaretra, a fort advantageously situated 
where the island draws to a point, and the neck of land is de* 
fended on each side by the sea. He did not choose, b pur- 
suance of his victory, to take the Greeks prisoners, lest the 
Athenians, influenced by their orators^ should, in the first mo«> 
tions of resentment, pass some unequitable sentence upon 
them. 

After this great success, he sailed back to Athens. The 
allies soon found the want of his goodness and justice, and the 
Athenians saw his capacity and courage in a clear light: for 
Molossus, who succeeded him, conducted the war so ill, as to 
fall himself into the enemy's hands. Philip, now rising in his 
designs and hopes, marched to the Hellespont with all his 
forces, in order to seize at once on the Chersonesus, Perin- 
thus, and Byzantium. 

The Athenians determining to send succours to that quarter, 
the orators prevailed upon them to give that commission to 
Chares. Accordingly, he sailed to those parts, but did nothing 
worthy of such a force as he was entrusted with. The cities 
would not receive his fleet into their harbours ; but, suspected 
by all, he beat about, raising contributions where he could upon 
the allies, and, at the same time, was despised by the enemy. 
The orators, now taking tiie other side, exasperated the people 
to such a degree, that they repented of having sent any suc- 
cours to the Byzantians. Then Phocion rose up, and told 
them,—- ^^ They should not be angry at the suspiuons of the 
allies, but at their own generals, who deserved not to have any 
confidence placed in them : for on their account," said he, 
** you are looked upon with an eye of jealousy by the very 
people who cannot be saved without your assistance." This 
argument had such an eflect on them, that they changed their 
minds again, and bade Phocion go himself with another anna* 
ment to the succour of the allies upon the Hellespont. 

This contributed more than any thmg to the saving of Bjrzan- 
tium. Phocion^s reputation was already great ; besides, Cleon, 
a man of eminence m Byzantium, who had formerly been well 
acquainted with him at the Academy, pledged his honour to 
the city in his behalf. The Byzantians would then no longer 
let him encamp without, but opening their gates, received him 
into their ciur, and mixed familiarly with the Athenians ; who^ 
charmed with this confidence. Were not only easy with respect 
\o provisions, and regular in their behaviour, but exerted them- 
selves with great spirit in every action. By these means Philip 
was forced to retire from the Hellespont, and he suflFered not 
a little in his military reputation; for till then he had been 
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deemed invincible. Phocion took some of his ships, and re* 
covered several cities which he had garrisoned ; and making 
descents in various parts of his territories, he harassed ana 
ravaged the flat country. But at last, happening to be wounded 
by a party that made head against him, he weighed anchor and 
returned home. 

Some time after this, the Megarensians applied to him pri- 
vately for assistance ; and as he was afraid ^e matter would 
get air, and the B<eotiaiis would prevent him, he assembled the 
peoj)le early in the morning, and gave them an account of the 
application. They had no sooner given their sanction to thje 
proposal than he ordered the trumpets to sound as a signal for 
them to arm; after which he marched immediately to Megara, 
where he was received with great joy. The first thing he did 
was to fortify Nisaea, and to build two good walls between the 
city and the port; by which means the town had a safe com- 
munication with the. sea, and having now little to fear from 
the enemy on the land-side, was secured in the Athenian in^ 
terest. 

The Athenians being now clearly in a state of hostility with 
Philip, the conduct of the war was committed to other gene- 
rals m the absence of Phocion. But, on his return from the 
islands, he represented to the people, that as Philip was peace- 
ably disposed, and apprehensive of the issue of the war, it was 
best to accept the conditions he had offered ; and when one of 
those public barristers, who spend their whole time in the court 
of Helisea, and make it their business to form impeachments^ 
opposed him, and said,—- **^ Dare you, Phocion, pretend to dis- 
suade the Athenians from war, now the. sword is drawn ?'■ 
" Yes," said he, " I dare ; though I know thou wouldest be in 
v^y power in time of war, and I shall be in thine in time of 
peace.'* Demosthenes, however, carried it against him for 
war ; which he advised the Athenians to make at the greatest 
distance they could from Attica. This gave Phocion occasion 
to say, — ^'' My good friend, consider not so much where we 
shall fight, as how we shall conquer ; for victory is the only 
thing that can keep the war at a distance: if we are beaten, 
everv danger will soon be at our gates." 

The Athenians did lose the day ; after which, the most fac- 
tious and troublesome part of the citizens drew Charidemus 
to the hustings, and insisted that he should have the command. 
This alarmed the real well-wishers to their country so mucb^ 
that they called in the members of the Areopagus to their as- 
sistance; and it was not without many tears, and the most 
earnest entreaties, that they prevailed upon the assembly to put 
their concerns in the hands of Phocion. 

He was of opinion, diat the other proposals or^hilip should 
be readily accepted, because they seemed to be dictated by 

vol. Ill, q^q 
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humanitjr; but when Demades moved diat Athens should be 
comprehended in the general peace, and, as one of the states 
of Greece, should have the same terms with the other cities, 
Phocion said,— -^^ It ought not to be agreed to, till it was known 
what conditions Philip required.** The times were against him, 
however, and he was overruled. And when he saw thb Athe- 
nians repented afterwards, because they found themselves 
obliged to furnish Philip both with ships of war and cavalry, 
he said,-^** This was the thing I feared, and my opposition 
was founded upon it. But since ^*ou have signed the treaty, you 
must bear its mconveotences without murmuring or despond- 
ence ; remembering that your ancestors sometimes gave law to 
their neighbours, and sometimes were forced to submit, but did 
both with honour ; and by that means saved themselves and 
all Greece." 

When the news of Philip^s death was brought to Athens, 
he would not suffer any sacrifices or rejoicings to be made on 
that account : — *'*' Nothing," said he, " could show greater 
meanness of spirit, than expressions of Joy on the deadi of 
an enemy. What great reason, indeed, is there for it, when 
the army you fought with at Chsronea is lessened only by one 
man." 

Demosthenes gave into invectives against Alexander when 
he was marching against Thebes ; the ill policy of which Pho- 
cion easily perceived, and said, — 

** What boots the godlike gUnt to proToke, 
Whose arm may sink us at a single stroke l**^ 

P9pe, Otfyn.'vL 

** When you see such a dreadful fire near you, would you 
plunge Athens into it ? For my part, I will not suffer you to 
ruin yourselves, though your inclinations lie that way ; and to 
prevent every step of that kind is the end I proposed in taking 
the command." 

When Alexander had destroyed Thebes, he sent to the 
Athenians, and demanded that they should deliver up to 
him Demosthenes, Lycurgus, Hyperides, and Charidemus. 
The whole assembly cast their eyes upon Phocion, and called 
upon him often by name. At last he rose up ; and placing 
himself by one of his friends, who had the greatest share in 
his confidence and affection, he expressed himself as follows: — 
^ The persons whom Alexander demands have brought the 
commonwealth into such miserable circumstances, that if he 
demanded even my friend Nicocles, I should vote for deliver- 
ing him up. For my own part, I should think it the greatest 
happiness to die for you all. At the same tiiAe, I am not with- 

* These words are addressed to I^ysses by his companions, to restrain him 
ftom provoking the giant Polvphemusy after they were escaped out of his 
esTe, and got on board their ship. 
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out compassion for the poor Thebans who have taken refuge 
here ; but it is enough for Greece to weep for Thebes, with- 
out weeping for Athens too. The best measure, then, we can 
take, is, to intercede with the conqueror for both, and by no 
means to think of fighting.'^ 

The first decree drawn up in consequence of these delibera- 
tions Alexander is said to have rejected, and to have turned 
his back upon the deputies : but the second he received, be- 
cause it was brought by Phocion, who, as his old counsellors 
informed him, stood high in the esteem of his father Philip. 
He, therefore, not only gave him a favourable audience, and 
granted his request, but even listened to his counsel. Phocion 
advised him, — " If tranquillity was his object, to put an end 
to his wars: if glory, to leave the Greeks in quiet, and turn 
his arms against the barbarians.'^ f n the course of their con- 
ference, he made many observations so agreeable to Alexan- 
der's disposition and sentiments, that his resentment against 
the Athenians was perfectly appeased, and he was pleased to 
ssy, — " The people of Athens must be very attentive to the 
affairs of Greece ; for if any thing happens to me, the su- 
preme direction will devolve upon them." With Phocion, in 
particular, he entered into obligations of friendship and hos- 
pitality, and did him greater honours than most of his own 
courtiers were indulged with. Nay, Duris tells us, that after 
that prince was risen to superior greatness by the conquest of 
Darius, and had left out the word chairetn^ the common form 
of salutation in his address to others, he still retained it in writ- 
ing to Phocion, and to nobody besides, except Antipater. 
Chares asserts the same. 

As to his munificence to Phocion, all agree that he sent him 
a hundred talents. When the money was brought to Athens, 
Phocion asked the persons employed in that commissions-^ 
^^ Why, among all the citizens of Athens, he should be sin- 
gled out as the subject of such bounty ?'' ^^ Because,'' said they, 
^' Alexander looks upon you as the oi^ly honest and good man." 
** Then," said Phocion, ** let him permit me always to re- 
tain that character, as well as really to be that man.'^ The en* 
voys then went home with him ; and when they saw the fru- 
gality that reigned there, his wife baking bread, himself draw- 
ing water, and afterwards washing his own feet, they urged 
him the more to receive the present. They told him, — *'^ It 
gave them real uneasiness, and was indeed an intolerable 
uiing, that the friend of so great a prince should live in 
such a wretched manner." At that instant, a poor old man 
happening to pass by, in a mean garment, Phocion asked 
the envoys, — ^'^ Whether' they thought worse of him, than of 
that man ?" As they begged of him not to make such a 
comparison, he rejoined,^-^^ Yet that man lives upon ka« 
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flian I do, and is contented. In one word, it will be to 
no purpose for ne to have so much money, if I do not use 
It ; and if I was to live up to it, I should, bring both my- 
self and the king, your master, under the censure of the 
Athenians." Thus, ihe money was carried back from Athens, 
and the whole transaction was a good lesson to the Greeks, 
That the man who did not want such a sum of mcnty^ wals 
richer them he who could bestow it. 

Displeased at the refusal of his present, Alexander wrote 
to Phocion, — ^^ That he could not number those among lus 
friends, who would not receive his favours." Yet Phocion 
even then would not take the money. However, he desired 
the king to set at liberty Echecratides the sophist, and Athe- 
nodorus the Iberian, as also Demaratus and Sparto, two Rho- 
dians, who were taken up for certain crimes, and kept in cus- 
tody at Sardis. Alexander granted his request immediately ; 
and afterwards, when he sent Craterus into Macedonia, or* 
dered him to give Phocion his choice of one of these four 
cities in Asia, Cios, Gergithus, Mylassa, or Elaea. At the 
same time he was to assure him, that the king would be much 
more disobliged if he refused this second offer. But Pho- 
cion was not to be prevailed upon, and Alexander died soon 
after. 

Phocion*8 house is shown to this day in the borough of Me- 
lita, adorned with some plates of copper, but otherwise plain 
and homely. 

Of his first wife we have no account, except that she was 
sister to Cephisodotus the statuary. The other was a mation, 
no less celebrated among the Athenians for her modesty, 
prudence, and simplicity of manners, than Phocion himself 
was for his probity. It happened one day, when some new 
tragedians were to act before a full audience, one of die play- 
ers, who was to personate the queen, demanded a suitable 
mask (and attire;, together with a large train of attendants, 
richly dressed ; and as all these things were not granted him, 
he was out of humour, and refused to make his appearance ; 
by which means the whole business of the theatre was at a 
stand. But Melanthius, who was at the charge of the ex- 
hibition, pushed him in, and said, — ^^ Thou seest the wife of 
phocion appear in public Vith one maid-servant only, and 
dost tiiou.come here to dhow thy pride, and to spoil our 
women V^ As Melanthius spoke loud enough to be heard, 
the audience received what he had said with a thunder of 
applause. When this second wife of Phocion entertained 
in her house an Ionian lady, one of h^r friends, the lady 
showed her her bracelets and necklaces, which had all the 
magnificence .that gold and jewels could give tiiem. Upon 
which, the good matroq said, — ^^ Phocion is my ornament, 
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who is noir caOed the twentiedi time to the command of 
the Athenian armies." 

The son of Phocion was ambitious of trying his skill in 
the games of the panaihenma^* and his father permitted him 
to make the trial, on condition that it was in the foot-races; 
not that he set any value upon the victory, but he did it 
that the preparations and previous exercise might be of ser^ 
vice to him ; for the young man was of a disorderly turn, 
and addicted to drinking. Phocus (that was his name) gain- 
ed the victoiy, and a number of his acquaintance desired 
to celebrate it by entertainments at their houses; but diat 
favour was granted only to one« When Phocion came to 
the house, he saw every thing prepared in the most extra- 
vagant manner, and, among the rest, that wine mingled with 
spices was provided for washing the feet of the guests. He 
therefore called his son to him, and said, — ^^ Phocus, why 
do you suffer your friend thus to sully the honour of your 
victory ?"f 

In order to correct in his son entirely that inclination to 
luxury, he carried him to Lacedannon, and put him among 
the young men, who were brought up in all the rigour of 
the ancient discipline. This gave the Athenians no little 
offence, because it showed in what contempt he held the 
manners and customs of his own country. Demades one day 
said to him,—" Why do not we, Phocion, persuade the peo* 
pie to adopt the Spartan form of government ? If vou choose 
It, I win propose a decree for it, and svrpport it m the best 
manner I am able." " Yes, indeed.^' said Phocion, " it 
would become you much with all those perfumes about you, 
and that pride of dress, to launch out in* praise of Lycurgus 
8|nd the Lacedemonian frugality.^' 

Alexander wrote to the Atiienians for a supply of ships, 
and the orators opposing it, the senate asked Phocion his opi« 
nion : — ^ I am of opinion," sud he, " that you should either 
have the sharpest sword, or keep upon good terms with those 
who have." 

Pythias the orator, when he first began to speak in public, 
had a torrent of words and the most consummate assurance. 
Upon which Phocion said,— ^^ Is it for thee to prate so, who 
art but a novice amongst us ?" 

When Harpalus had traitorously carried off Alexander's 
treasures from Babylon, and came with them from Asia to At- 
tica, a number of the mercenary orators flocked to him, in 
hopes of sharing in the spoil. He gave these some small taste 
of his wealth, but to Phocion he sent no less than seven hun^^ 

• See the Life of Theseus. 

f The victory ww obtained by means of absteonipusness and laborious ez- 
erd«c, to which sach indolg enqes were quite oontnoy. 
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dred taknts ; aMurtng him at the same time, that he mig|it 
command his whole fortune, if he would take him into his 
protection. But his messengers found a disagreeable recep- 
tion: Phocion told them, that *^ Harpalus should repent it, if 
he continued thus to corrupt the city ;" and the traitor, de- 
jected at his disappointment^ stopped his hand. A few days 
after, a general assembly being held on this afiair, he found 
that the men who had taJten his money, in order to exculpate 
themselves, accused him to the people ; while Phocion would 
accept of nothing, was inclined to serve him, as far as might 
be consistent wich the public good. Harpalus, therefore, paid 
his court to him again, and took every method to shake his in- 
tegrity, but he found the fortress on all sides impregnable. 
Afterwards lie applied to Charicles, Phocion's son-in-law, and 
his success with him gave just cause of offence; for all the 
world^saw how intimate he was with him, and that all his bu- 
siness went through his hands. Upon the death of his mis- 
tress Pythionice, who had brought him a daughter, he even 
employed Charicles to get a superb monument built for her, 
and for that purpose furnished him with vast sums. This 
commission, dishonourable enough in itself, became more so 
by the manner in which he acquitted himself of it : for the 
monument is still to be seen at Hermus, on the road between 
Athens and Eleusis ; and there appears nothing in it answer- 
able to the charge of thirty talents, which was the account that 
Charicles brought in.* After the death of Harpalus, Cha- 
ricles and Phocion took his daughter under their guardianship, 
and educated her with great care. At last, Charicles was call- 
ed to account by the public for the money he had received of 
Harpalus ; and he desired Phocion to support him with his 
interest, and to appear with him in the court. But Phocion 
answered,— ^^ I made you my son-in-law only for just and ho- 
nourable purposes." 

The first person that brought the news of Alexander's death, 
was Asclepiades the son of Hipparchus. Demades desired 
the people to give no credit to it ; — ** for," said he, ** if Alex- 
ander were dead, the whole world would smell the carcase." 
And Phocion seeing the Athenians elated, and inclined to 
raise new commotions, endeavoured to keep them quiet. Many 
of the orators, however, ascended the rostrum, and assured 
the people, that the tidings of Asclepiades were true : — *•'' Well, 
then," said Phocion, ^^ if Alexander is dead to-day, he will 
be so to-morrow, and the day following; so that we may deli* 
berate on that event at our leisure, and take our measures with 
safety. 

* Yet Pausanias Myg^ it was one of the oompletest and most curious per* 
fbrmances of all the ancient worka in Qreeoe. Asoordin; to liiQi» it stood on 
the other aids of therirer Cephiaus. 
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When Leosthenes, by his intrigues, had involved Athens in 
the Lamian war,* and saw how much Phocion was displeased 
at it, he asked him, in a scoffing manner, — ^^^ What good he had 
done his country during the many years that he was general ?•* 
** And dost thou think it nothing, then," said Phocion, " for 
the Athenians to be buried in the sepulchres of their ances- 
tors ?" As Leosthenes continued to harangue the people in 
the roost arrogant and pompous manner, Phocion said, — 
** Young man, your speeches are like cypress-trees, large and 
lofty, but without fruit." Hyperides rose up and said,— 
** Tell us, then, what will be the proper time for the Athenians 
to go to wair ?" Phocion answered, — ^ I do not think it advi- 
sable, till the young men keep within the bounds of order and 
propriety, the rich become liberal in their contributions, and 
the orators forbear robbing the public." 

Most people admired the forces raised by Leosthenes ; and 
when they asked Phocion his opinion of them, he said, — ^^^I 
like them very well for a short race,! but I dread the conse- 
quence of a long one. The supplies, the ships, the soldiers, 
are all very good; but they aretne laSt we can produce." The 
event justified his observation. Leosthenes at first gained 
great reputation by his achievements ; for he defeated the Boeo- 
tians in a pitched battle^ and drove Antipater into Lamia. On 
this occasion the Athenians, borne upon the tide of hope, 
spent their time in mutual entertainments, and in sacrifices to 
the gods. Many of them thought, too, they had a fine op- 
portunity to play upon Phocion, and asked him, — ^^^ Whether 
ne should not have wished to have done such great tfiings ?" 
•* Certainly I should," said Phocion; "but still I should ad- 
vise not to have attempted them." And whfen letters and 
messengers from the army came one after another, with an ac- 
count of farther success, he said, — *^ M^en shall we have done 
conquering?" 

Leosthenes died soon after; and the party which was for 
continuing die war, fearing that if Phocion was elected general, 
he would be for putting an end to it, instructed a man that 
was little known, to make a motion in the assembly, import- 
ing,— ^^^That as an old friend and school-fellow of Phocion, 
he dfisircd the people to spare him, and preserve him for the 

* In the ori^nal it iBthe Oreeian wu*; and might, indeed, be so called, be- 
cause it was carried on by the Grecian confederatea aninat the Macedonians. 
But it was commoidy called the Lamian war, from AnUpater's being defeated, 
and shut up in Lamia. The Boeotians were the only nation which did not 
join the Grecian league.— /Kodbr. Sie. lib. zviii. 

t Or rather, — ** I think they may run very well from the starting post to the 
extremity of the course ; but I know not how Uiey will hold it back again." 
The Greeks had twosoru of races t the ttadium^ in which they ran only right 
out to the goal ; and the doUehw, in which they ran right out, and then batk 
afiim 
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most pressing occmiobs, because tbere was Hot another aan 
in thetr dominions to be compared to him." At the same 
time 'he was to recommend Antiphilus for the command. The 
Athenians embracing the proposal, Phocion stood up, and told 
them, — ^'^He never was tnat man's schoolfellow, nor had he 
any acquaintance with him ;" but from this moment, said he, 
turning to him, **' I shall number thee among my best friends, 
since thou hast advised what is most agreeable to me«^ 

The Athenians were strongly inclined to prosecute the war 
with the Boeotians, and Phocion at first as strongly opposed it 
His friends represented to him, that this violent opposition of 
his i^ould provoke them to put him to death : — ^ They may do 
it if they please,'' said he : ^^ it will be unjustly if I advise 
them for the best ; but justly if I should prevaricate." How- 
ever, when he saw that they were not to be persuaded, and that 
they continued to besiege him with clamour, he ordered a he- 
rald to make proclamation, — ^*' That all the Athenians, who 
were not more than sixty years above the age of puberty, 
should take five days' provisions, and follow him immediately 
from the assembly to the field."* 

This raised a great tumult, and the old men began to ex- 
claim against the order, and to walk off. Upon which, Pho- 
cion said, — ''*' Does this disturb you, when I, who am fourscore 
years old, shall be at the head of you ?" That short remon- 
strance had its eiFect; it made them quiet and tractable. 
When Micioa marched a considerable corps of Macedonians 
and mercenaries to Rhamnus, and ravaged the sea-coast and 
the adjacent country, Phocion advanced against him with a 
body of Athenians. On this occasion a number of them 
were very impertinent in pretending to dictate or advise him 
how to proceed. One counselled him to secure such an emi- 
nence, another to send his cavalry to such a post, and a third 
pointed out a place for a camp ; — **" Heavens !" said Phocion, 
^* how many generals we have, and how few soldiers!" 

When he had drawn up his army, one of the infantry ad- 
vanced before the ranks ; but when he saw an enemy stepping 
out to meet him, his heart failed him, and he drew back to his 
post. Whereupon Phocion said, — ^^ Young man, are not you 
ashamed to desert your station twice in one day; that m which 
I had placed you, and that in which you had placed yourself?" 
Then he immediately attacked the enemy, routed them, and 
killed great numbers, among whom was their general Micion. 
The confederate army of the Greeks in Thessaly likewise de- 

* Tut AXft^futom. wrm ti^* wfiiK has commonly been understood to meanyrosi 
fimrteen to Hxty; but it appears from the following passage, that it ^oaid be 
undentood as we renderea it. 'O ygf kytcikMCf Vc m 'nr^a^^Momi yr^ymmf 

Tit, Jigu* in Ed. Bryant Td. m. p. S96. 
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feated Antipater in a great battle,* though Leonatus and the 
Macedonians from Asia had joined him. In this action An* 
tiphilus commanded the foot, and Menon the Thessalian horse: 
Leonatus was among the slain. 

Soon after this, Craterus passed over from Asia with a nu* 
merous army, and another battle was fought, in which the 
Greeks were worsted. The loss, indeed, was not great ; and 
it was principally owing to the disobedience of the soldiers, 
who had young officers that did not exert a proper authority. 
But this, joined to the practice of Antipater upon the cities, 
made the Greeks desert the league, and shamefully betray the 
liberty of their country. As Antipater marched directly to- 
wards Athens, Demosthenes and Hjrperides fled out of the 
city. As for Demades, he had not been able, in any degree, 
to answer the fines that had been laid upon him ; for he had 
been amerced seven times for proposing edicts contrary to 
law. He had also been declared infamous, and incapable of 
speaking in the assembly ; but now finding himself at full li- 
berty, he moved for an order that iinvha&sadQr& should be sent 
to Antipater with full powers to treat of peace. The people^ 
alarmed at their present situation, called for Phocion, declaring 
that he was the only man they cquld trust. Upon which he 
said, — ^^ If you had followed the counsel I gave you, we should 
not have had now to deliberate on such an affair.^' Thus the 
decree passed, and Phocion was despatched to Antipater, who 
then lay with his army in Cadmea,f and was preparing to enter 
Attica. 

His first requisition was, that Antipater would finish the 
treaty before he left the camp in which he then lay. Craterus 
said, it was an unreasonable demand, that they should remain 
there to be troublesome to their friends and allies, when they 
might subsist at the expense of their enemies ; but Antipater 
took him by the hand, and said,— ^^^ Let us indulge Phocion so 
far." As to the conditions, he insisted that the Ai;henians 
should leave them to him, as he had done at Lamia to their 
general Leosthenes. 

Phocion went and reported this preliminary to the Atheni- 
ans, which they agreed to out of necessity, and then returned 

* Tbere is a most ejpregious error here in the former English version. The 
translator makes Phocion fight the Greeks, his own confederates, in Tliessaly. 
To if £xA«VM0V w OfTToXix gfo^rmfjut^ a^tfA/uu^etfrof AvrtTretr^ Atotv*Tv, ««« tw if 
A0-ISIC Meuu^ovMff tftxx jUA^ofJinot. This he renders, jifterwarda he defeaied the 
Grecian army that lay in Thesaaly, wherein Leonatus had Joined himtelfwith An^ 
Hpater and the Macedonians that newly came out of Ana. Thus Phocion is mis- 
taken for the nominative case to «««, whereas £ami'M3I' rfdtnwfML is plainly the 
nominative. 

t Oaciei) without any necessity, supposes that Plutarch uses the woid 
Cadmea for Boeotia. In a poetical way, it is, indeed, capable of being under- 
stood so ; but it is plain, from what follows, that Antipater then lay at Thebes, 
«d probably in the Cadmea or citadel. 
VOL. III. Rr 
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to Thebes with other amhastadon ; the prindpal of whofli trms 
Xenocrates the philosopher. For the virtue and repuution of 
die latter were so great and illustrious, that the Adiemans 
thought there could be nothing in human nature so insolent, 
savage, and ferocious, as not to feel some impressions of re- 
spect and reverence at the sight of him. It happened, how- 
ever, otherwise with Antipater, through his extreme bnitaltty 
and antipathy to virtue ; for he embraced the rest with great 
cordiality, but would not even speak to Xenocrates ; which gave 
him occasion to say,«— ^ AnUpater does well in being ashamed 
before me, and me only, of his injurious designs against 
Athens.'^ 

Xenocrates afterwards attempted to speak, but Antipater, in 
great anger, interrupted him, and would not suffer him to pro- 
ceed.* To Phocion's discourse, however, he gave attention ; 
and answered, that he should grant the Athenians peace, and 
consider them as his friends, on the following conditions y^ 
*^ In the first place," said he, ^ they must deliver up to me 
Demosthenes and HypMrides. In tne next place, they must 
put their government on the ancient footing, when none but 
the rich were advanced to the great offices of state. A third 
article is, that they must receive a garrison into Munychia : 
and a fourth, that they must pay the expenses of the war.'* 
All the new deputies, except Xenocrates, thought themselves 
happy in these conditions. That philosopher said,— ^^ Anti- 
pater deals favourably with us, if he considers us as slaves ; 
but hardly, if he looks upon us as freemen.'* Phocion begged 
for a remission of the article of the garrison ; and Antipater 
is said to have answered, — " Phocion, we will grant thee every 
thing except what would be the ruin of both us and thee.'' 
Others say, that Antipater asked Phocion, — ^'^ Whether, if 
he excused the Athenians as to the garrison, he would under- 
take for their observing the other articles, and raising no new 
commotions ?" As Phocion hesitated at this question^ CaDi- 
medon, sumamed Carabus, a violent man, and an enemy ts 
popular government, started up and said, — ^^ Antipater, why 
do you suffer this man to amuse you i If he should give you 
his word, would you depend upon it, and not abide by your 
first resolutions ?" 

* Yet he had behaved to him with great lundneas when he was sent to nm- 
aom the prisoners. Antipater, on that occasion, took the first opportanity ts 
invite him to supper; and Xenocrates answered in those verses of Homer, 
which Ulysses addressed to Circe, who pressed him to partake the ddicactes 
she had provided : — 

HI fits it me, whose friends are sunk to beasts, 

To quaff thy bowb, and riot in thy feasts. 

Me would'st thou please ? For them thy cares employ ; 

And them to me restore, and me to joy. 
Antipater was so charmed with the happy application of these verses that 
he rdsMcd all the prisoners. 
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Tbus the AthcniMis irere obliged to rec^ve a Macedoniiui 
garrison, which was commanded by Menyllus, a man of great 
moderation, and a friend of Phocion. But that precaution ap- 
peared to be dictated by a wanton vanity ; rather an abuse of 
power to the purposes of insolence, than a measure necessary 
for the conqueror's affairs.* It was more severely felt by the 
Athenians, on account of the time the garrison entered, which 
was the twentieth of the month September,! when they were 
celebrating the great mvsteries, and the very day that they 
carried the god Bacchus ra procession from the city to Eleusis. 
The disturbances they saw in the ceremonies gave many of 
the people occasion to reflect on the difference of the divine 
dispensation with respect to Athens in the present and in an« 
cient times : — ^** Formerly," said they, " mystic visions were 
seen, and voices heard, to the great happiness of the great re- 
public, and the terror and astonishment of our enemies. But 
now, during the same ceremonies, the gods look widiout con- 
cern upon ^e severest misfortunes that can happen to Greece, 
and suffer the holiest, and whaf^was once the most agreeable 
time in the year, to be profaned, and rendered the date of our 
greatest calamities." 

A few days before the Athenians had received an oracle 
from Dodona, which warned them to secure the promontories 
of Diana against strangers.:): And about this time, upon wash- 
ing the sacred fillets with which they bind the mystic beds, in- 
stead of the lively purple they used to have, they changed to 
a faint dead colour. What added to the wonder was, .that all 
the linen belonging to private persons, which was washed in 
the same water, retained its. former lustre. And as a priest 
was washing a pig in that part of the port called Cantharus^^ 
a large fish seized the hinder parts, and devoured them as far 
as the belly ; by which the gods plainly anno^nced, that they 
would lose the lower parts of the city next the sea, and keep 
the upper. 

The garrison commanded by Menyllus did no sort of injury 

* Our anthor, in this place, teems to be out in his potitics, though, in 
ceneTal, a very able and refined politician : For what but a garrison could 
have supported an oligarchy among a nation so much in love with a popuhr 
gOTemment, or have restrained them from taking up arms the first opportu- 
nityp 

t BO^dromion. 

% Supposed to be poetically so called, because mountainous places and 
forests were sacred to that goddess. At least we know of no promontories in 
Attica under that name. 

S In the text it is m »t^^ Xifintf m a cUan paH of She harbour* But we 
choose to receiTe ^e correction which Florent. Christian has nven us in his 
notes upon Aristophanes' comedy called Peace. There were three havens in 
the Piratus, the prindiMd of which was called Canihanu. The passage in 
Aristoplttnes is tbSMr^ 

By frufum Ai «ravrf MM^efU m/mik 
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to the citizens. But the number excluded, fay another article 
of the treaty, on account of their poverty, from a share in the 
government, was upwards of twelve thousand. Such of these 
as remained in Athens appeared to be in a state of misery and 
disgrace ; and such as migrated to a city and lands in Thrace, 
assigned them by Antipater, looked upon themselves as no 
better than a contjuered people transported into a foreign 
country. 

The death of Demosthenes in Calauria, and that of Hype- 
rides at Cleonse, of which we have given an account in another 
place, made the Athenians remember Alexander and Philip 
with a regret which seemed almost inspired by afiection.* 
The case was the same with them now as it was with the coun- 
tryman afterwards upon the death of Ancigonus. Those who 
killed that prince and reigned in his stead, were so oppressive 
and tyrannical, that a Phrygian peasant, who was digging the 
ground, being asked what he was seeking, said, with a sigh, — 
^ I am seeking for Antigonus." Many of the Athenians ex- 
pressed equal concern, now, when they remembered the great 
and generous turn of mind in those kings, and how easily their 
anger was appeased : whereas Antipater, who endeavoured to 
conceal his power under 'the mask of a private man, a mean 
habit, and a plaiif diet, was infinitely more rigorous to those 
under his command, and, in fact, an oppressor and a t)rrant. 
Yet, at the request of Phocion, he recalled many persons from 
exile; and to such as he did not choose to restore to their own 
country, granted a commodious situation; for, instead of being 
forced to reside, like other exiles, beyond the Ceraunian moun- 
tains, and the promontory of Taenarus, he suffered them to 
remain in Greece, and settle in Peloponnesus. Of this num- 
ber was Agnonides the informer. 

In some other instances he governed with equity. He di- 
rected die police of Athens in a just and candid manner ; rais- 
ing the modest and the good to the principal employments, 
and excluding the uneasy and the seditious from all offices ; so 
that, having no opportunity to excite troubles, die spirit of 
faction died away ; and he taught them by little and little to 
love the country, and apply themselves to agriculture. Ob- 
serving one day that Xenocrates paid a tax as a stranger, he 
offered to make him a present of his freedom ; but he refused 
it, and assigned this reason, — ^** I will never be a member of 
that government, to prevent the establishment of which I acted 
in a public character." 

Menyllus was pleased to offer Phocion a considerable sum 
of money. But he said,-^** Neither is Menyllus -a greater 

* The crael disposition of Antiptter, who had insisted upon Demosthenes 
and Hyperides bemr given up to his revenge, made the conduct of Philip and 
Alexander comparatively amiable. 
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man than Alexander ; nor have I a greater reason to receive a 
present now than I had then." The governor pressed him to 
take it at least for his son Phocus ; but he answered^ — ^*' If 
Phocus becomes sober, his father's estate will be sufficient for 
him ; and if he continues dissolute, nothing will be so." He 
gave Antipater a more severe answer, when he wanted him to 
do something inconsistent with his probity : — " Antipater," 
said he, ^^ cannot have me both for a friend and a flatterer." 
And Antipater himself used to sajr, — " I have two friends in 
Athens, Pnocion and Demades ; it is impossible either to per- 
suade the one to any thing, or to satisfy the other." . Indeed 
Phocion had his poverty to show as a proof of his virtue ; for, 
though he had so often commanded the Athenian armies, and 
was honoured with the friendship of so many kings, he grew 
old in indigence : whereas Demades paraded with his wealth 
even in instances that were contrary to law ; for there was a 
law at Athens, that no foreigner should appear in the choruses 
upon the stage under the penalty of a thousand drachmas^ to 
be paid by the person who gave the entertainment. Yet De- 
mades, in his exhibition, produced none but foreigners ; and 
he paid the fine of a thousand drachmas for each, though their 
number was a hundred. And when his son Demea was mar- 
ried, he said, — ^** When I married your mother, the next neigh- 
bour hardly knew it ; but kings and princes contribute to the 
expense of your nuptials." 

']|*he Athenians were continually importuning ^Phocion to 
persuade Antipater to withdraw the garrison; but whether it 
was that he despaired of success, or rather because he per- 
ceived that the people were more sober a^id submissive to go- 
vernment, under fear of that rod, he always declined the com- 
mission. The only thing that he asked and obtained of Anti- 
pater was, that the money which the Athenians were to pay 
for the charges of the war, should not be insisted on immedi- 
ately, but a longer term granted. The Athenians, finding that 
Phocion would not meddle with the aifair of the garrison, ap- 
plied to Demades, who readily undertook it. In consequence 
of this, he and his son took a journey to Macedonia. It should 
seem his evil genius led him thither, for he arrived just at the 
time when Antipater was in his last illness ; and when Cas- 
sander, now absolute master of every thing,, had intercepteda 
letter, written by Demades to Antigonus in Asia, inviting him 
to come over and seize Greece, and Macedonia, "which," he 
said, "hung only upon an old rotten stalk;" so he contemptu- 
ously called Antipater. Cassander no sooner saw him, than 
he ordered him to be arrested; and first he killed his son be- 
fore his eyes, and so nesir, that the blood spouted upon him, 
and filled his bosom ; then, after having reproached him with 
his ingratitude and perfidiousness, he slew him likewise. 
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Antipater, a litde before his death, had appointed Polyper- 
chon general, and given Cassander the command of a thousand 
men. But Cassander, far from being satisfied with such an 
appointment, hastened to seize the supreme power, and inune* 
diately sent Nicanor to take the command of the garrison from 
Menyllus, and to secure M unychia before the news of his fa- 
ther's death got abroad. This scheme was carried into execu- 
tion; and a few days after, the Athenians being informed of 
the death of Antipater, accused Phocion of being privy to that 
event, and concealing it out of friendship to Nicanor. Pho- 
cion, however, gave himself no pain about it: on the contraiy, 
he conversed familiarly with Nicanor; and, by his assiduities, 
not only rendered him kind and obliging to the Athenians, 
but inspired him with an ambition to distinguish himself by 
exhibitmg games and shows to the people. 

Mean time Polyperchon, to whom the care of the king's 
person was committed,* in order to countermine Cassander, 
wrote letters to the Athenians, importing, — ^^ That the king 
restored them their ancient form of government;" according 
to which, all the people had a right to public employments. 
This was a snare he laid for Phocion ; for, being desirous of 
making himself master of Athens, (as soon appeared from his 
actions), he was sensible that the could not effect any thing 
while Phocion was in the way. He saw, too, that his expul- 
sion would be no difficult task, when aU who had been ex- 
cluded from a share in the administration were restored, and 
the orators and public informers were once more masters of the 
tribunals. 

As these letters raised great commotions among the people, 
Nicanor was desired to speakf to them on that subject in the 
Piraeus ; and, for that purpose, entered their assembly, trusting 
his person with Phocion. Dercyllus, who commanded for the 
king in the adjacent country, laid a scheme to seize him ; but 
Nicanor getting timely inlormation of his design, guarded 
against it, and soon showed that he would wreak his vengeance 
on the city. Phocion then was blamed for letting him go when 
he had him in his hands; but he answered,-— ^^ He could con- 
fide in Nicanor's promises, and saw no reason to suspect him 
of any ill design. However," said he, ^^be the issue what 
tt may, I had rather be found suffering than doing what is un- 
just." 

This answer of his, if we examine it with respect to himself 
only, will appear to be entirely the result of fortitude and ho- 
nour ; but when we consider diat he hazarded the safety of his 
country, and, what is more, that he was general and first ma- 

• The ion of Alexander, who was yet very young^. 

f Nicanor knew that Polyperchon's proposal to restore the democracy wtf 
Aerely a tnare, and he wanted to make the Athenians senstble of it. 
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gistrate, I know not whether he did not violate a atranger and 
more respectable obligation. It is in vain to allege that Pho^ 
cion was afraid of involving Athens in a war, and for that rea*^ 
son would not seize the person of Nicanor ; and that he only 
urged the obligations of justice and good faith, that Nicanor, 
by a grateful sense of such behaviour, might be prevailed npon 
to be qmet, and think of no injurious attempt against fhe 
Athenians ; for the truth is, he had such confidence in Nica- 
nor, that when he had accounts brought him, from several 
hands, of his designs upon the Pirseus, of his ordering a body 
of mercenaries to Salamis, and of his bribing some of the in- 
habitants of the Pirsus, he would give no credit to any of these 
things. Nay, when Philomedes, of the borough of Lampra, 
got an edict made, that all the Athenians should take up arms, 
and obey the orders of Phocion, he took no care to act in pur- 
suance of it, till Nicanor had brought his troops out of Muny- 
chia, and carried his trenches round the Pirseus. Then Pho- 
cion would have led the Athenians against him; but by diis 
time they were become mutinous, and looked upon him with 
contempt. 

At that juncture arrived Alexander the son of Polyperchon, 
with an army, under pretence of assisting the city against Ni- 
canor; but, in reality, to avail himself of its fatal divisions, 
and to seize it, if possible, for himself; for the exiles who en- 
tered the town widi him, the foreigners, and such citizens as 
had been stigmatised as infamous, with other mean people, 
resorted to him, and all together made up a strange disorderly 
assembly; by whose suflfrages the command was taken from 
Phocion, and other generals appointed. Had not Alexander 
been seen alone near the walls in conference with Nicanor, 
and by repeated interviews given the Athenians cause of sus- 
picion, the city could not have escaped the danger it was in. 
Immediately the orator Agnonides singled out Phocion, and 
accused him of treason; which so much alarmed Callimedon 
and Pericles,* that they fled out of the city. Phocion, with 
such of his friends as did not forsake him, repaired to Poly- 
perchon. Solon of Plataea, and Dinarchus of Corinth, who 
passed for the friends and confidants of Pol3rperchon, out of 
regard to Phocion, desired to be of the party. But Dinarchus 
faUing ill by the way, they were obliged to stop many days at 
Elatea. In the mean time, Archestratus proposed a decree, 
and Agnonides got it passed, that deputies should be sent to 
Polyperchon, with an accusation against Phocion. 

The two parties came up to Polyperchon at the same time, 

* Periclet here looks like an erroneoug resdiD^ • Afterwirds we find not 
PerictegyhuX CAartcJet^ mentioned alon|f with Callimedon; Charicleswas Fho- 
cion'a aonria-Iaw. 
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as he was upon his march with the king,"!^ near Pharuges, a 
town of Phocis, situated at the foot of Mount Acroriam, now 
called Galate. There Polyperchon placed the king under a 
ffolden canopy,' and his friends on each side of him ; and be- 
fore he proceeded to any other business, gave orders that Dl- 
narchus should be put to the torture, and afterwards despatch- 
ed. This done, he gave the Athenians audience ; but as they 
filled the place with noise and tumult, interrupting each other 
with mutual accusations to the council, Agnonides pressed 
forwards, and said,— ^^ Put us all in one cage, and send us back 
to Athens, to give account of our conduct there." The king 
laughed at the proposal ; but the Macedonians who attended 
on that occasion, and the strangers who were drawn thither by 
curiosity, were desirous of hearing the cause; and, therefore, 
made signs to the deputies to argue the matter there. How- 
ever, it was far from being conducted with impartiality. Po- 
lyperchon often interrupted Phocion, who, at last, was so pro- 
voked, that he struck his staff upon the ground, and would 
speak no more. Hegemon said, Polyperchon himself could 
fa«ar witness to his affectionate regard K>r the people ; and that 
general answered, — ^*' Do you come here to slander me before 
the king?" Upon this the king started up, and was going to 
run Hegemon through with his spear ; but Polyperchon pre- 
vented him, and the council broke up immediately. 

The guards then surrounded Phocion and his party, except 
a few, who, being at some distance, muffled themselves up and 
fled. Clitus carried the prisoners to Athens, under colour of 
having them tried there, but, in reality, only to have them put 
to death, as persons already condemned. The manner of 
conducting the thing made it a more melancholy scene. The 
prisoners were carried in carts through the Ceramicus to the 
theatre, where Clitus shut them up till the archons had assem- 
bled the people. From this assembly, neither slaves nor fo- 
reigners, nor persons stigmatized as infamous, were excluded; 
the tribunal and the theatre were open to all. Then the king^s 
letter was read ; the purport of which was, " That he had found 
the prisoners guilty of treason; but that he left it to the Athe- 
nians, as freemen, who were to be governed by their own laws, 
to pass sentence upon them." 

At the same time Clitus presented them to the people. The 
best of the citizens, when they saw Phocion, appeared greatly 
dejected, and, covering their faces with their mantles, began to 
weep. One, however, had the courage to say,- — " Since the 
king leaves the determination of so important a matter to the 

* This was Aridxus, the natunl son of Philip. After some of Alexander's 
generals bad raised him to the throne for their own purposesy he took the 
name of Phifip, and reipned nz yean and a few months. 
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people, it would be proper to command all slaves and stran- 
gers to depart." But me populace, instead of agreeing to that 
motion, cried out, — *'^ It would be much more proper to stone 
all the favourers of oligarchy, all the enemies of the people." 
After which no one attempted to offer any thing in behalf of 
Phocion. It was with much difficulty that he obtained per- 
mission to speak. At last, silence being made, he said, — ^^ Do 
you design to take away my life justly or unjustly V^ Some oi 
them answering, — ^ Justly ;'^ he said, — ^^ How can you know 
whether it be justly if you do not hear me first?'* As he did 
not find them inclinable in the least to hear him, he advanced 
some paces forward, and said, — ^* Citizens of Athens, I ac- 
knowledge I have done you injustice ; and for my faults in the 
administration adjudge myself guilty of death ;* but why will 
you put these men to death, who have never injured you?" 
The populace made answer,— ^^ Because they are friends to 
you." Upon which he drew back, and resigned himself quietly 
to his fate. 

Agnonides then read the decree he had prepared ; according 
to which, the people were to declare by their suffrages whether 
the prisoners appeared to be guilty or not; and if they ap- 
peared so, they were to suffer death. When the decree was 
read, some called for an additional clause for putting Phocion 
to the torture before execution, and insisted that the cack and 
its managers should be sent for immediately. But Agnonides, 
observing that Clitus was displeased at that proposal, and 
looking upon it himself as a barbarous and detestable thing, 
said, — ^^ When we take that villain Callimedon, lee us put him 
to the torture ; but, indeed, my fellow-citizens, I cannot con* 
sent that Phocion should have such hard measure." Upon 
ihis, one of the better disposed Athenians cried out,— ^^ Thou 
art certainly right; for if we torture Phocion, what must we do 
to thee ?" There was, however, hardly one negative when the 
sentence of deadi was proposed: all the people gave their voices 
standing; and some of them even crowned themselves with 
flowers, as if it had been a matter of festivity. With Phocion, 
diere were Nicocles, Thudippus» Hegemon, and Pythocles. 
As for Demetrius the Phalerean, Caltimedon, Charicles, and 
some others, who were absent, the same sentence was passed 
upon them. 

After the assembly was dismissed, the convicts were sent to 
prison. The embraces of their friends and relations melted 
them into tears ; and they all went on bewailmg their fate except 
Phocion. ' His countenance was the same as .when the people 

* It was the custom for the person accused to Isy some penalty on himself, 
rhocion chooses the bi|riiest, thinking it might be a means to reconcile the 
Athenians to his friends ; but it had not that effect. 
VOL. III. s 8 
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sent him out to command their armies; and the beholders 
could not but admire his invincible firmness and magnanimity. 
Some of his enemies, indeed, reviled him as he went alomg ; 
and one of them even spit in his face ; upon which he turned 
to the magistrates^^^nd said,-— ^^ Will nobody correct this fel- 
low's rudeness ?'' Thudippus, when he saw the executioner 
poundine the helniock, began to lament what hard fortune it 
was for him to suffer unjustly on Phocion's account. ^^ What 
then!*' said the venerable sage, ^^dost thou not think it an 
honour to die with Phocion ?" One of his feiends asking him 
whether he had any commands to his son ? — ** Yes," said he, 
^^ by all means tell him from me, to forget the ill treatment I 
have had from the Athenians." And when Nicocles, the 
most faithful of his friends, begged that he would let him 
drink the poison before him :— ^^ This," said he, ^^ Nicocles, is 
a hard request ; and die thing must give me great uneasiness : 
but since I have obliged you in every instance through life, I 
will do the same in this." 

When they came all to drink, the quantity proved not suffi- 
cient ; and the executioner refused to prepare more, except he 
had twelve drachmas paid him, which was the price of a full 
draught. As this occasioned a troublesome delay, Phocion 
called one of his friends, and said, — ^*^ Since one cannot die on 
free cost at Athens, g^ve the man his money." This execu- 
tion was on the nineteenth day of AfrU^ when there was a 
procession of horsemen in honour oi Jupiter. As the caval- 
cade passed by, some took off* their chaplets from their heads ; 
others shed tears as they looked at the prison doors ; all who 
had not hearts entirely savage, or were not corrupted by rage 
and envy, looked upon it as a most impious thing, not to have 
reprieved them at least for that day, and so to have kept the 
city unpolluted on the festival. 

However, the enemies of Phocion, as if something had been 
wanting to their triumph, got an order that his body should 
not be suffered to remain within the bounds of Attica; nor that 
any Athenian should furnish fire for the funeral pile. There- 
fore, no friend durst touch it : But one Conopion, who lived by 
such services, for a sum of money, carried the corpse out of the 
territories of Eleusis, and got fire for the burning of it in those 
of Megara. A woman of Megara, who happened to assist at 
the ceremony with her maid servants, raised a cenotaph upon 
the spot, and performed the customary libations. The bones 
she gathered up carefully into her lap, carried them by night 
into her own house, and interred them under the hearth : at 
the same time, she dius addressed the domestic gods : — ^*' Ye 
guardians of this place, to you I commit the remains of this 

* Munychion. 
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good man. Do you restore them to the sepulchre of his ances- 
tors, when the Athenians shall once more listen to the dictates 
of wisdom." 

The time was not long before the situation of their affairs 
taught them how vigilant a magistrate, and how excellent a 
guardian of the virtues of justice and sobriety, they had lost. 
The people erected his statue in braes, and buried his remains 
at the public expense. Agnonides, his principal accuser, they 
put to death, in consequence of a decree for that puqiose. 
£picurus and Demophilus, the other two, fled from Athens ; 
but afterwards fell into the hands of Phocion's son, who pu- 
nished them as they deserved. This son of his was, in other 
respects, a worthless man. He was in love with a girl, who 
was in a state of servitude, and belonged to a trader in such 
matters ; and happening one day to hear Theodorus the atheist 
maintain this argument in the Lyceum, — ^^ That if it is no 
shame to ransom a friend, it is no shame to redeem a mis- 
tress ;" the discourse was so flattering to his passion, that he 
went immediately and released his female friend.* 

The proceedings against Phocion put the Greeks in mind of 
those against Socrates. The treatment of both was equally 
unjust, and the calamities thence entailed upon Athens were 
perfectly similar.f ' 

* It appesra from the ancient comedy, that it was no uncommon things for 
the young men of Athens to take their mistresses out of such shops^ and 
after they had released them from servitude, to marry them. 

f Socrates was put to death eighty-two years before. 
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LIFE OF CATO THE YOUNGER. 



1 HE family of Cato had its first lustre and distinction from 
his great grandfather, Cato the Censor,* a man whose virtue, 
as we have observed in his life, ranked him withpersons of 
the greatest reputation and authority in Rome. Tne Utican 
Cato of whom we are now speaking, was left an orphan, to- 
gether with his brother Csepio and his sister Porcia. He had 
also another sister called Servilia, but she was only sister by 
the mother's side.f The orphans were brought up in the house 
of Livius Drusus, their mother's brother, who at that time had 
great influence in the administration ; to which he was enti- 
ded by his eloquence, his wisdom, and dignity of mind ; ex- 
cellencies that put him upon an equality with the best of the 
Romans. 

Cato, we are told, from his infancy discovered in his voice, 
his look, and his very diversoins, a firmness and solidity, which 
neither passion nor any thing else could move. He pursued 
every object he had in view with a vigour far above his years, 
and a resolution that nothing could resist. Those who were 
inclined to flatter were sure to meet with a severe repulse ; and 
to those who attempted to intimidate him, he was still more 
untractable. Scarce any thing could make him laugh, and it 
was but rarely that his countenance was softened to a smile. 
He was not quickly or easily moved to anger; but it was diffi- 
cult to appease his resentment when once excited. 

His apprehension was slow, and his learning came with diffi- 
culty; but what he had once learned he long retained. It is, 
indeed, a common case for persons of quick parts to have weak 
memories; but what is gained with labour and application is 
always retained the longest: for every hard-gained acquisition 

* Cato the Censor, at a very late period in life, married Salonia, daughter 
of his own steward. There was a lamily, however, from that second match, 
which flourished when that which came from the first was extinct. 

t Servilia was not his only sister by the mother's side ; there were three of 
them: one, the mother of Brutus who killed Cxsar; another married to Lu- 
cuUus ; and a third to Junius Silanus. Cxpio, too, was his brother by the 
mother's side. 
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of science is a kind of annealing upon the mind.* The inflexi* 
bility of his disposition seems also to have retarded his pro- 
gress in leaming.f For to learn is to submit to a new im- 
pression ; and those submit the most easily who have the least 
power of resistance. Thus young men are more persuasible 
than the old, and the sick than such as are well ; and, in general, 
assent is most easily gained from those who are least able to 
find doubts and difficulties. Yet Cato is said to have been 
very obedient to his preceptor, and to have done whatever he 
was commanded ; only he would always inquire the reason, 
and ask why such a thing was enjoined. Indeed, his precep- 
tor Sarpedon (for that was his name) was a man of engaging 
manners, who chose rather to govern by reason than by vio- 
lence. 

While Cato was yet a child, the Italian allies demanded to 
be admitted citizens of Rome. Popedius Silo, a man of great 
name as a soldier and powerful among his people, had a friend- 
ship with Drusus, and lodged a long time in his house during 
this application. As he was familiar with the children, he said 
to them one day,—-" Come, my good childrei), desire your 
uncle to assist us in our solicitation for the freedom." Caepio 
smiled, and readily gave his promise ; but Cato made no an- 
swer. And as he was observed to look with a fixed and unkind 
eye upon the strangers, Popedius continued, — ^'* And you, my 
little man, what do you say ? Will not you give your guests 
your interest with your uncle, as well as your brother ?" Cato 
still refusing to answer, and appearing by his silence and his 
looks inclined to deny the request, Popedius took him to the 
window, and threatened, if he would not promise, to throw him 
out. This he did in a harsh tone, and at the same time gave 
him several shakes, as if he was going to let him fall. But as 
the child bore this a long time without any marks of concern 
or fear, Popedius set him down, and said softly to his friends, 
— ^** This child is the glory of Italy. I verily believe if he 
were a man, that we should not get one vote among the people." 

Another time, when a relation in^rited young Cato, with 
other children, to celebrate his birth-day, most of the children 
went to play together in a comer of the house. Their play 
was to mimic a court of justice,:^ where some were accused in 

f ^vmsiov, thrw to beUevct is the common reading ; but duv^mew, in which 
we are warranted by some manuscripts, is more suitable to what follows. 

i Children's plays are often taken from what is most familiar to them. In 
other countries they are commonly formed upon trifling subjects, but the Ro- 
man children acted trials in the courts of justice, the command of armies, tri- 
umphal processions, and, in later times, the state of emperors. Suetonius teUs 
va that Nero eommaaded hb son-in-law, Rufinus Crtspmus, the son of Popaea, 
a child, to be thrown mto the sea, because be was said to delight in pbys of 
the last-mentioncd kind. 
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form, and afterwards carried to prison. One of them, a beau- 
tiful boy> being condemned, and shut up by a bigger boy, wbo 
acted as officer, in one of the apartments, called out to Cato ; 
who, as soon as he understood what the matter was, ran to the 
door, and pushing away those who stood there as guards, and 
attempted to oppose him, carried off the child, and went home 
in great anger ; most of the children marching off with him. 

These things gained him great reputation, of which the foU 
lowing is an extraordinary instance >— When Sylla chose to 
exhibit a tournament of boys, which goes by the name of 
Troy^ and is considered as a sacred exhibition, he selected 
two bands of young gentlemen, and assigned them two cap- 
tains, one of which diey readily accepted, on account of his 
being the son of MeteUa, the wife of Sylla ; but the other, 
named Sextus, though he was nephew to Pompey the Great, 
they absolutely rejected, and would not go out to exercise 
under him. Sylla then asking them, — ^" Whom they would 
have ?" they unanimously cried, — ^'* Cato ;" and Sextus himself 
readily yielded the honour to him, as a boy of superior parts. 

The friendship which had subsisted between Sylla and the 
father of Cato, induced him sometimes to send for the young 
man and his brother Ciepio, and to talk familiarly with them; 
a favour which, by reason of his dignity, he conferred on very 
few. Sarpedon thinking such an intercourse a great advan- 
tage to his scholar, both in point of honour and safety, often 
took Cato to pay his respects to the dictator. Sylla's house at 
that time looked like nothing but a place of execution ; such 
were the numbers of people tortured and put to death there. 
Cato, who now was in his fourteenth year, seeing the heads of 
many illustrious personages carried out, and observing that the 
by-standers sighed in secret at these scenes of blood, asked 
his preceptor, — ^'^ Why somebody did not kill that man?'* 
" Because," said he, " they fear him more than they hate him." 
" Why, then," said Cato, " do not you give me a sword, that 
I may kill him, and deliver my country £om slavery ?" When 
Sarpedon heard such a speech from the boy, and saw with what 
a stem and angry look he uttered it, he was greatly alarmed, 
and watched him narrowly afterwards, to prevent his attempt- 
ing some rash action. 

When he was but a child, he was asked one day, — ^^ Whom 
hfe loved most ?" and he answered, — " His brother." The 
person who put the question, then asked him, — " Whom he 
loved next ?" and again he said, — " His brother." " Whom- 

* The invention of this game is ^nerilly ascribed to Ascamos. It was 
celebrated in the public tircu* by companies of boys, who were furnished with 
arms suitable to' their streng^. They were taken, for the most ^ut» out of 
tihe noblest fiunilies in Rome. See an excellent description of it in Virgily 
iCneid v. fi^S^ 8(c. 
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in the third place ?'' and still it was, — ^^ His brother :" and so 
on till he put no more questions to him about it. This affec- 
tion increased with his years, insomuch that when he was 
twenty year^ old, if he supped, if he went out into the coun* 
try, if he appeared in the forunfty Cspio must be with him. 
But he would not make use of perfumes as Csepio did. In- 
deed, the whole course of his life was strict and austere ; so 
that when Cepio was sometimes commended for his temper- 
ance and sobriety, he would say, — I may have some claim to 
those virtues, when compared with other men ; but when I 
compare myself with Cato, I seem a mere Sippius." Sippius 
was the name of a person remarkably effeminate and luxurious. 

After Cato had taken upon him the priesthood of Apollo, 
he changed his dwelling, and took his share of the paternal 
estate, which amounted to a hundred and twenty talents. But 
though his fortune was so considerable, his manner of living 
was more frugal and simple than ever. He formed a particu- 
lar connection with Antipater of Tyre, the Stoic philosopher; 
and the knowledge he was the most studious of acquiring, was 
the moral and the political. He was carried to every virtue 
with an impulse like inspiration \ but his greatest attachment 
was to justice, and justice of that severe and inflexible kind 
which is not to be wrought upon by favour or compassion.* 
He cultivated also that eloquence which is fit for popular as- 
semblies ; for as in a great cit}' there should be an extraordi- 
nary supply for war, so in the political philosophy he thought 
there should be a provision for troublesome times. Yet he did 
not declaim before company, nor go to hear the exercises of 
other young men. And when one of his friends said, — " Cato, 
the world finds fault with your silence ;'' he answered, — ^^ No 
matter, so long as it does not find fault with my life. I shall 
begin to speak when I have things to say that deserve to be 
known." 

In the public hall called the Porcian^ which was built by old 
Cato in his censorship, the tribunes of the people used to hold 
their court ; and as there was a pillar which incommoded their 
benches, they resolved either to remove it to a distance, or to 
take it entirely away. This was the first thing that drew Cato 
to the rostra^ and even then it was against his inclination. 
However, he opposed the design effectually, and gave an ad- 
mirable specimen, both of his eloquence and spirit : for there 
was nothing of youthful sallies or finical affectation in his ora- 
tory ; all was rough, sensible, and strong. Nevertheless, amidst 
the short and solid turn of the sentences there was a grace that 

* Cicero, in his oration for Marxna, gives us a fine satire upon those maxims 
of the Stoics which Cato made the rule of his life, and which, as he obseiTOS, 
were only fit to flourish within the portico. 
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eogaged the ear ; and with the gravity which might be expected 
from his manners, there was somediing of humour and rail* 
lery intermixed, which had an agreeable effect* His voice vras 
loud enough to be heard by such a multitude of people, and his 
strength was such, that he often spoke a whole day without 
being tired. 

After he had gained his cause, he returned to his former 
studies and silence. To strengthen his constitution, he used 
the most laborious exercise. He accustomed himself to go 
bareheaded in the hottest and coldest weather, and travelled 
on foot at all seasons of the year. His friends who travelled 
with him made use of horses, and he joined sometimea one, 
sometimes another, for conversation, as he went along. In 
time of sickness, his patience and abstinence were extraordi- 
nary. If he happened to have a fever, he spent the whole day 
alone, suffering no person to approach him, till he found a sen- 
sible change for the better. 

At entertainments they threw the dice for the choice of the 
messes ; and if Cato lost the first choice, his friends used to 
offer it to him, but he always refused it ; — ^* Venus,"*' said he, 
^^ forbids.^' At first he used to rise from table after having 
drank once ; but in process of time he came to love drinking, 
and would sometimes spend the whole night over the bottle. 
His friends excused him by saying, — ^^ That the business of 
the state employed him all day, an4 left him no time for con- 
versation, and, therefore, he spent his evenings in discourse 
with the philosophers." And when one Memmius said b 
company, — *'*' That Cato spent whole nights in drinking;" Ci- 
cero retorted, — ^^^But you cannot say that he spends whole 
days at play." 

Cato saw that a great reformation was wanting in the man- 
ners and customs of his country, and for that reason he deter- 
mined to go contrary to the corrupt fashions which then ob- 
tained. He observed (for instance) that the richest and most 
lively purple was the thing most worn, and therefore he went 
in black. Nay, he often appeared in public after dinner, bare- 
footed and without his gown. Not that he affected to be talked 
of for that singularity ; but he did it by way of learning to be 
ashamed of nothing but what was really shameful, and not to 
regard what depended only on the estimation of the world. 

A great estate falling to him by the death of a cousin-ger- 
man of the same name, he turned it into money, to the amoimt 
of a hundred talents ; and when any of his friends wanted to 
borrow a sum, he lent it them without interest. If he could 

* The most faTourable cast upon the dice was called Vemu. Horace allades 
to it» Ode yii. lib. 2. 
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not otiienrise supply them, he suffered even his own hnd and 
•laves to be mortgaged for them to the treasury. 

He knew no woman before his marriage ; and when he 
thought himself of a laropeT age to enter into that state, he 
set a treaty on foot with Lepida^ who had before been con* 
tracted to Metettud Scipio, but upon Scipio's breaking the en^ 
gagement, was then at liberty. However, before the marriage 
could take place, Scipio repented; and by the assiduity of his 
management and address, succeeded with the lady. Provok- 
ed at this ill treatment, Cato was desirous to go to law for re- 
dress; and as his friends overruled him in that respect^ 
youthful resentment put him upon writing some iambics against 
Scipio, which had all the keenness of Archilochus, without 
bis obscenity and scurrility. 

After this he married Attilia, the daughter of Soranus, who 
was the first, but not the only woman, he ever knew. In tWs 
respect, Liriius, the friend of Scipio Africanus, was happier 
than he;* for, in the course of a long life, he had only one 
wife, and no intercourse with any other woman. 

In Ihe Strvile war.f (I mean that with Spartacus,) Gellius 
was general, and Cato served in it as a volunteer for the sake 
of his brother Cspio, who was tribune : but he could not dis- 
tinguish his vivacity and courage as he wished, because the 
war was ill conducted* However, amidst the effeminacy and 
luxury which then prevailed in the army, he paid so much re- 
gard to discipline, and, when occasion served, behaved with so 
much spirit and valour, as well as coolness and capacity, that 
he appeared not in the least inferior to Cato the Censor. Gel- 
lius made him an offer of the best military rewards and ho- 
nours ; but he would not accept or allow of them : — "For," 
said he, " I have done nothing that deserves such notice.^' 

These things made him pass for a man of a strange and sin- 
gular turn. Besides, when a law was made, that no man who 
solicited any office should take nomenciators with him, he was 
the only one that obeyed it ; for when he applied for a tribune's 
commission in the army, he had previously made himself mas- 
ter of the names of all the citizens. Yet for this he was en- 
vied even by those who praised him. The more they consi- 
dered the excellence of his conduct, the more pain it gave them 
to think how hard it was to imitate. 

With a tribune's commission he was sent into Macedonia, 
where Rubrius the prstor commanded. His wife, upon his 
departure, was in great distress ; and we are told that Mu- 
nanos, a friend of Cato's, in order to comfort her, said,-^ 

* Plutarch seems to us to have spoken so feelingly of the happiness of tb# 
conjugal connection long continued with one affectionate wife, from lus tmm 
experience. 

t SeTenty-one years before the Chrittiaa era. 
f. VOL. Ill, T t 
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* Take coimigt, Attilk, I wiU take care of yomr biniand." 
*^ By all inean8>" answered Cato. At the end of die first day'a 
aMiii:h, after they bad supped, he laid,**^^* Gome, Munatxos, 
Aat you may the better perform your promise to Attilia, you 
shall not leave me either day or night." In contequeDce of 
which he ordeved two beds in his own tetit, and made a piea* 
srnit improvement upon the matter ; for, as Munadus always 
slept by him^ it was not be that took care of Cato, but Cato 
diat took care of him. 

Cato had with him fifteen slaves, two freedmen, and four of 
his friends. These rode on horseback, and he always went on 
foot ; yet he kept up with them, and conversed with them by 
turns. When he joined the army, which consisted of several 
legions, Rubrius gave him the command of one. In this post 
he thought it nothing great or extraordinary to be distinguish- 
ed by his own virtue only; it was his ambition to make all the 
troops that were under his care like himself. With this view, 
he lessened nothing of that authority which might inspire fear. 
but he called in the support of reason to its assistance. By 
instruction and persuasion, as well as by rewards and punish- 
ments, he formed them so well, that it was hard to say whether 
his troops were more peaceable or more warlike, more valiant 
or more just. They were dreadful to their enemies, and cour- 
teous to their allies; afraid to do a dishonourable thing, and 
ambitious of honest praise. 

Hence, though honour and Csme were not Cato's objects^ 
dtey flowed in upon him ; he was held in universal esteem, and 
had entirely the hearts oiP his soldiers : for whatever he com- 
manded others to do, he was the first to do himself. In his 
dress, his manner of living and marching, he resembled the ' 
private soldier more than the officer: and at the same time, in ' 
virtue, in dignity of mind, and strength of eloquence, he far ' 
exceeded all that had die name of generals. By these means ' 
he insensibly gained the affections of his troops. And, indeed, > 
virtue does not attract imitation, except the person who ^ves > 
the pattern is beloved as well as esteemed. Those who praise I 
good men without loving them, only pay a respect to their 
name, but do not sincerely admire their virtue, nor have any 
inclination to follow their example. 

At that time, there lived at Pergamus a Stoic philosopher, 
named Athenodorus, and sumamed Cordylio, in great reputa- 
tion for his knowledge. He was now grown old, and had long 
resisted the applications of princes and other great men, who 
wanted to draw him to their courts, and offered him their | 
^iendship, and very considerable appointments. Cato thence { 
ooncludea that it would be in vain to write or send any mes* 
senger to him ; and as the laws gave him leave of absence for 
two months, he sailed to Asia, and applied to him in person, 
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in confidence AiKt his ftccotnplishnienU woiild ctrry his point 
with him. Accordingly, by his arguments and the charms of 
hia conversation, he drew him from his purpose, and brought 
him with him to the camp ; as happy and as proud of this suer 
ceas^ as if he had made a more valuable capture, or performed 
a more i^orious exploit than those of Pompey and Lucullus, 
who were then subduing the provinces and Ungdoma of the 
east. 

While he was with the army in Macedonia, be had notice by 
letter that his brodier Csepio was fallen sick at iEnus in Thrace. 
The sea was extremely rough, and no large vessel to be had* 
He ventured, however, to sail from Thessalonica, in a small 
paasage4>oat, with two friends and three servants, and having 
very narrowly escaped drowning, arrived at iEnus just after 
Caepio expir^. On this occasion Cato showed the sensibility 
of a brother, rather than die fortitude of a philosopher. He 
wept, he groaned, he embraced the dead body ; and besides 
these and other tokens of the greatest sorrow, he spent vast 
sums upon his funeral. The spices and rich robes that were 
burnt widi him were very expensive, and he erected a monu* 
ment for him of Thasian marble in the forum at £nust which 
coat no less thanjeight talents. 

Some condemned these things as little agreeable to the mo* 
desty and simplicity which Cato professed in general ; but 
they did not perceive that with all his firmness and inflexibility 
to the solicitations of pleasure, of terror, and importunity, he 
had great tenderness and sensibility in his nature^ Many cities 
and princes sent presents of great value, to do honour to the 
obsequies, but he would not accept any thing in money. All 
that he would receive was spices and stuffs, and those too only 
on condition of paying for them. 

He was left co-heir with Ciepio's daughter to his estate ; but 
when they came to divide it, he would not charge any part of 
^he funeral expenses to her account. Yet though he acted so 
Honourably in that affair, and continued in die same upright 
path, diere was one* who scrupled not to write, that he pass* 
ed his brother's ashes through a sieve, in search of the gold 
that might be melted down. Surely that writer thought him«» 
self above being called to account for his pen, as well as for 
his sword. 

Upon the expiration of his commission, Cato was honoured 
at his departure, not onlv with the common good wishes for 
his health, and praises o( his condiict, but with tears, and the 
most affectionate embraces : the aoldiers spread their garments 
in his way, and kissed his hands ; instances of esteem which 
few generals met with from the Romans in those times. 

r,JAhisUM«Ca(*. 



But before he returned to Rome, to apply for a share in die 
administration, be resolved to visit Asiai, and see with his own 
eyes the manners, customs, and strength of every province. 
At the same time, he was willing to oUige Deiotanis, king of 
Galacia, who, on account of the engagements of hocpiulity 
that he had entered into with his fath^, had given him a very 
pressing invitation. 

His manner of travelling was this : — Early in the morning 
he sent his baker and his cook to the place where he intended 
to lodge the next night. These entered the town in a very mo- 
dest and civil manner, and if they found there no friend or 
acquaintance of Cato or his family, they took up lodgings for 
him, and prepared his supper at an inn, without giving any one 
the least trouble. If there happened to be no inn, they appli- 
ed to the magistrates for quarters, and were always sadsfied 
with those assigned them. Very often they were not believ- 
ed to be Cato^s servants, but entirely . disregarded,''^ because 
they came not to the magistrates in a clamorous and threaten- 
ing manner; insomuch that their master arrived before they 
could procure lodgings. It was worse still when Cato himself 
made his appearance, for the townsmen seeing him set down 
on the luggage, without speaking a word, took him for a man 
of a mean and a dastardly spirit. Sometimes, however, he 
would send for the magistrates, and say ,-«** Wretches^ why do 
not you learn a proper hospitality i You will not find all that 
apply to you Catos. Do not then, by your ill treatment, give 
those occasion to exert their authority, who only want a pre- 
tence to take from you by violence what you give with so much 
reluctance." 

In Syria, we are told, he met with an humourous adventure. 
When he came to Antiocb, he saw a number of people ranged 
in good order without the gates. On one side the way stood 
the young men in their mantles, and on the other the boys in 
their best attire. Some wore white robes, and had crowns on 
their heads ; these were the priests and the magistrates. Cato 
imagining that this magnificent reception was mtended to do 
him honour, began to be angry with his servants, who were 
sent before, for not preventing such a compliment. Never- 
theless, he desired his friends to alight, and walked with them 
towards these Antiochians. When they were near enough to 
be spoken to, the master of the ceremonies, an elderly man, 
with a stair and a crown in his hand, addressed himself first to 
Cato, and, without so mugh as saluting him, asked, — ^^ How 
iar Demetrius was behind ; and when he might be expected V* 
Demetrius was Pompey's freedman ; and as the eyes of all the 
world were then fixed upon Pompey, they paid more respect 

* Apparet seiyaaa huDC ease domim paupem niseriqae.— >7armi. JBumtch, 
ill. 3. 
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to this favourite of his than he had any right to claim. Cato's 
friends were seized with such a fit of laughter that they could 
not recover themselves as they passed through the crowd. 
Cato himself, in some confusion, cned out, — *•* Alas, poor city !" 
and said not a word more. Afterwards, however, he used 
always to laugh when he told the story. 

But Pompey took care to prevent the people of Asia from 
making any more mistakes of this kind for want of knowing 
Cato. For Cato, when he came to Ephesus, going to pay his 
respects to Pompey, as his superior in point of age and dig- 
nity, and as the commander of such great armies ; Pompey 
seeing him at some distance, did not wait to receive him sit- 
ting, but rose up to meet him, and gave him his hand with 
great cordiality. He said much, too, in commendation of his 
virtue while he was present, and spoke more freely in his 
praise when he was gone. Every one, after this, paid great 
attention to Cato ; and he was admired for what before had 
exposed him to contempt : for they could now see that his 
sedate and subdued conduct was the effect of his greatness of 
mind. Besides, it was visible that Pompey's behaviour to him 
was the consequence rather of respect than love ; and that, 
though he expressed his admiration of him when present, he 
was glad when he was gone ; for the other young Romans that 
came to see him, he pressed much to stay and spend some time 
with him. To Cato he gave no such invitation ; but, as if he 
thought himself under some restraint in his proceedings while 
he staid, readily dismissed him. However, amongst all the 
Romans that returned to Rome, to Cato only he recommended 
his wife and children, who indeed were his relations. 

His fatne now going before him, the cities in his way strove 
which would do him most honour, by invitations, entertain- 
ments, and every other mark of regard. On these occasions 
Cato used to desire his friends to look well to him lest he 
should make good the saying of Curio. Curio, who was one 
of his particular friends and companions, but disapproved his 
austerity, asked him one day, — ^*' Whether he was inclined to 
visit Asia when his time of service was expired ^" Cato an- 
swered, — ^^ Yes, by all means." Upon which, Curio said,- — 
^ It is well ; you will return a little more practicable :" using 
an expressive- Latin word to that purpose.* 

Deiotarus, king of Galatia, being far advanced in years, sent 
for Cato, with a design to recommend Jhis children, and all his 
family, to his protection. As soon as he came, he offered him 
a variety of valuable presents, and urged him strongly to ac- 
cept them ; which importunity so much displeased him, that, 

* Sappoaed to be mantuetMr, As Caito understood it in a disadvantageoui 
Hnw, we hsre rendered it by the wocd pracHcabie^ which conveys that idea. 
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though he came in the evening, he staid only that night, and 
went away at the third hour the next morning. After he had 
gone a day^s journey, he found at Pessinus a greater number 
of presents, with letters entreating him to receive them :— 
*^ Or if you will not accept them," said Deiotarus, ^ at least 
permit your friends to uke them, who deserve some reward 
for their services, and yet cannot expect it out of your own 
estate." *. ato, however, would give them no such pemus- 
sion, though he observed that some of his friends cast a long^ 
ing eye that way, and were visibly chagrined ; — " Corruption," 
said he, ^^ will never want a pretence. But you shall be sure 
to share with me whatever I can get with justice and honour." 
He, therefore, sent Deiotarus his presents back. 

When he was taking ship for Brundusium, his friends advis- 
ed him to put Ciepio's remains on board another vessel ;* but 
he declared, — **' He would sooner part with his life than with 
them ;" and so he set sail. It ia said, the ship he was in hap- 
pened to be in great danger, though all the rest had a tolera* 
ble passage. 

After his return to Rome, he spent his time either in con* 
versation with Athenodorus at home, or in the Jorum in the 
service of his friends. Though he was of a proper agef to 
6ffer himself for the quaestorship, he would not solicit it till 
he had qualified himself for that office bv studying all the 
laws relating to it, by making inquiries of such as were ex* 
perienced in it ; and thus gaining a thorough knowledge of its 
whole intention and process. Immediately upon his entering 
on it, he made a great reformation among the secretaries and 
other officers of the treasury. The public papers, and the 
rules of court, were what they were well versed in ; and as 
young quaestors were continually coming into the direction^ 
who were ignorant of the laws and records, the under officers 
took upon them not only to instruct, but to dictate to them, 
and were, in fact, quaestors themselves. Cato corrected this 
abuse. He applied himself with great vigour to the business, 
and had not only the name and honour, but thoroughly under* 
stood all that belonged to that department. Consequently, he 
made use of the secretaries only as servants, which diey really 
were ; sometimes correcting wilful abuse, and sometimes the 
mistakes which they made through ignorance. As the license 
in which they had lived had made them refractory, and they 
hoped to secure themselves by flattering the other quaestors, 
they boldly withstood Cato. He, therefore, dismissed the 

* Vrom a siipentition which commonly obtained, they imagined that a dead 
body on board a ship would raise a storm. Plutarch, by using the word Aot^ 
pened just below, snows that he did not give into that superstitiouB notion^ 
Ibough too apt to do those things. 

t Tfrent^F-ibiir er tweiity«fi?e yean ef age. 
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priDcipal 6f then, whom he had detected im a fraud in the dt* 
viBion of an estate* Against another he lodged an indictment 
for forgery. His defence was undertaken by Lutatius Catu« 
lus, then censor ; a man whose authority was not only sup* 
ported by his high ofice, but still more by his reputation ; for^ 
in justice and regularity of life, he had distinguished himself 
above all the Romans of his time. He was abo a friend and 
favourer of Cato, on account of his upright conduct ; yet he 
opposed him in this cause. Perceiving he had not right on his 
aide, he had recourse to entreaties; but Cato would not suffer 
him to proceed in that manner ; and as he did not desist, took 
occasion to say,— ^^ It would be a great disgrace for you, Catu* 
lus, who are censor and inspector of our lives and manners, to 
be turned out of court by my lictors." Catulus gave him a 
look as if he intended to make answer ; however, he did not 
speak : either through anger or shame, he went off silent, and 
greatly disconcerted. Nevertheless the man was not con* 
demned. As the number of voices against him exceeded those 
for him by one only, Catulus desired the assistance of Marcus 
LoUius, Cato's colleague, who was prevented by sickness from 
attending the trial ; but, upon this application, was brought 
in a litter into court, and gave the determining voice in favour 
of the defendant. Yet Cato would not restore him to his em* 
ployment, or pay him his stipend; for he considered the par* 
tial suffrage of LoUius as a thing of no account. 

The secretaries thus humbled and subdued, he took the di* 
rection of the public papers and finances into his own hand* 
By these means, in a litde time, he rendered the treasury 
more respectable than the senate itself; and it was commonly 
diOttght, as well as said, that Cato had given the qusstorship 
all the dignity of the consulate : for, having made it his busi« 
nesa to find out all the debts of long standing due to the public, 
and what the public was indebted to private persons, he settled 
these affairs in such a manner, that the commonwealth could 
no longer either do or suffer any injury in that respect; strictly 
demanding and insisting on the payment of whatever was 
owing to the state, and, at the same time, readily and freely 
satisfying all who had claims upon it. This naturally gained 
him reverence among the people, when they saw many obliged 
to pay, who hoped never to have been called to account ; and 
many receiving debts which they had given up as desperate. 
His predecessors had often, through interest or persuasion, 
accepted false bills, and pretended orders of senate ; but no- 
thing of that kind escaped Cato. There was one order in par* 
ticular, which he suspected to be forged ; and though it had 
many witnesses to support it, he would not allow it till the 
consuls came and declared it upon oath. 

There was m number of asaaasins employed in the last pro* 
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acriptioi]) to whoni Sylk had given twelve tboiuiuKl dtacM^iM 
for each head thev brougtit him. These were looked upon by 
all the world as the most execrable villains ; yet no man had 
ventured to take vengeance on them. Cato, however, sum* 
moned all who had received the public money for such unjust 
services, and made them refund ; inveighing, at the same time, 
with equal reason and severity, against their impious and 
abominable deeds. Those Mrretches, thus disgraced, and, as 
it were, prejudged, were after¥rards indicted for murder be-» 
fore the judges, who punished them as they deserved. All 
ranks of people rejoiced at these executions : they thought they 
saw the tyranny rooted out with these men, and Sylla himself 
capitally punished in the death of his ministers. 

The people were also delighted with his indefadgable dilt- 
gence; for he always came to the treasury before his col- 
leagues, and was the last that left it. There was no assembly of 
the people, or meeting of the senate, which he did not attend, 
in order to keep a watchful eye upon all partial remissions of 
fines and duties* and all unreasonable grants. Thus having 
cleared the exchequer of informers, and all such vermin, and 
filled it with treasure, he showed that it is possible for a go- 
vernment to be rich without oppressing the subject. At first 
this conduct of his was very obnoxious to his colleagues, but 
in time it came to be agreeable ; because, by refusing to give 
away any of the public money, orto make any partial determina- 
tion, he stood the rage of (fisappointed avance for them all ; 
and, to the importunity of solicitation, they would answer, 
that they could do nothing without the consent of ^ato. 

The last day of his office he was conducted home by almost 
the whole body of citizens. But, by the way, he was informed, 
that some of Uie principal men in Rome, who had great influ- 
ence upon Marcellus, were besieging him in the treasury, and 
pressing him to make out an order for sums^which they pre- 
tended to be due to them. Marcellus, from his childhood, vras 
a friend of Cato^s, and a good quaestor, while he acted with 
him ; but when he acted alone, he was too much influenced by 
personal regards for petitioners, and by a natural inclination 
to oblige. Cato, therefore, immediately turned back, and find- 
ing Marcellus already prevailed upon to make out the order, 
he called for the registers and erased it; Marcellus all the 
while standing by in silence. Not content with this, he took 
him out of the treasury, and led him to his own house. Mar- 
cellus, however, did not complain, either then or afterwards, 
but continued the same friendship and intimacy with him to 
the last. 

After the time of his quasstorship was expired, Cato kept a 
watchful eye upon the treasury. He had his servants diere 
daily nunuting down the proceedings; and he spent much 
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time him'&elf in perusing the public accounts from the time of 
Sylla to his own ; a copy of which he had purchased for five 
talents. 

Whenever the senate was summoned to meet, he was the 
first to give his attendance, and the last to withdraw ; and 
oftentimes, while the rest were slowly assembling, he would 
sit down and read, holding his gown before his book; nor 
would he ever be out of town when a house was called. Pom- 
pey finding that, in all his unwarrantable attempts, he must 
find a severe and inexorable opponent in Cato, when he had a 
point of that kind to carry, threw in his way either the cause 
of some friend to plead, or arbitration, or odier business to at- 
tend to. But Cato soon perceived the snare, and rejected all 
the applications of his friends ; declaring that, when the senate 
was to sit, he would never undertake any other business. For 
his attention to the concerns of government was not, like that 
of some others, guided by the views of honour or profit, nor 
left to chance or humour; but he thought a good citizen ought 
to be as solicitous about the public as a bee is about her hive. 
For this reason, he desired his friends, and others with whom 
he had connections in the provinces, to give him an account of 
the edicts, the important decisions, and all the principal busi- 
ness transacted there. 

He made a point of it to oppose Clodius the seditious de- 
magogue, who was always proposing some dangerous law, or 
some change in the constitution, or accusing the priests and 
vestals to At people. Fabia Terentia, sister to Cicero's wife, 
and one of the vestals, was impeached among the rest, and in 
danger of being condemned. But Cato defended the cause of 
these injured people so well, that Clodius was forced to with- 
draw in great confusion, and leave the city. When Cicero 
came to thank him for his service, he said, — *'*' You must thank 
your country, whose utility is the spring that guides all my 
actions." 

His reputation came to be so great, that a certain orator, in 
a cause where only one witness was produced, said to the 
judges, — ^ One man's evidence is not sufficient to go by, not 
even if it was Cato's." It grew, indeed into a kind ©f proverb, 
when people were speaking of strange and incredible things, 
to say, — ^^* I would not believe such a thing, though it were 
affirmed by Cato." 

A man profuse in his expenses, and in all respects of a 
worthless character, taking upon him one day to speak in the 
senate in praise of temperance and sobriety, Amnacus rose up 
and aaid, — ^ Who can endure to hear a man who eats and drinks 
like Crassus, and builds like LucuUus, pretend to talk here 
jiike Cato?" Hence, others, who were dissolute and abandoned 
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la their live^, but preserved a gravity and austerity in their 
discourse, came, by way of ridicule, to be called Catos, 

His friends advised him to offer himself for the tribuneship; 
but he thought it was not yet time. He said, — ^^ He looked 
upon an office of such power and authority, as a violent medi- 
cine, which ought not to be used except in cases of great neces- 
sity." As, at that time, he had no public business to engage 
him, he took his books and philosophers with him, and set out 
for Lucania, where he had lands and an agreeable country re* 
treat. By the way, he met with a number of horses, carriages, 
and servants, which he found to belong to Metellus Nepos, 
who was going to Rome to apply for the tribuneship. This 
put him to a stand : he remained some time in deep thought, 
and then gave his people orders to turn back. To his friends, 
who were surprised at this conduct,—** Know ye not," said he, 
**that Metellus is formidable even in his stupidity? But re- 
diember, that he now follows the counsels of Pompey ; diat the 
state lies prostrate before him ; and that he will tall upon and 
crush it with die force of a thunderbolt. Is this then a time 
fer the pursuit of rural amusements? Let us rescue our liber- 
ties, or die in their defence !" Upon the remonstrance of his 
fiiends, however, he proceeded to his farm ; and, after a short 
stay there, returned to the city. He arrived in the evening, 
and early next morning went to the forum^ as a candidate for 
die tribuneship, in opposition to Metellus ; for to oppose is the 
nature of that office, and its power is chiefly negative ; inso- 
much, that the dissent of a single voice is sufficient to dis- 
annul a measure in which the whole assembly beside has con- 
curred. 

Cato was at first attended only by a small number of his 
friends ; but when his intentions were made known, he was 
immediately surrounded by men of honour and virtue, the rest 
of his acquainunce, who gave him the strongest encourage- 
ment, and solicited him to apply for the tribuneship, not as 
it might imply a favour conferred on himself, but as it would 
be an honour afid an advantage to his fellow-citizens : observ** 
ing, at the same time, that though it had been frequently in his 
power to obtain this office without the trouble of opposition, 
yet he now stepped forth, regardless, not only of that trouble, 
but even of personal danger, when the liberties of his country 
were at stake. Such was the zeal and eagerness of the people 
that pressed around him, that it waft with the utmost difficulty 
he made his way to the forum. 

Being appointed tribune, with Metellus amongst the rest, he 
observed that great corruption had crept into the consoko- 
elections. On this subject he gave a severe charge to the peo- 
ple, which he concluded by affirming on oath, that he would 
prosecute every one that should ofiend in that way* Ht teok 



•caret however, that Silanu*,* vhp had married his siater Ser- 
▼Uia, should be excepted* But against Munena, who, bf 
means of bribery, had carried the consulship at the same ximit 
with SilanuB, he laid an information. By die laws of Rome, 
the person accused has power to set a guard upon him who 
lays the information, that he may have no opportunity of sup- 
porting a false accusation by private machinations before his 
trial. When the person that was appointed Mursna's officer 
on this occasioa, observed the liberal and candid conduct ol 
Cato, that he sought only to support his information by fair 
and open evidence, he was so struck with the excellence and 
dignity of his character, that he would frequently wait upofi 
him in the farum^ or at his house, and, after inquiring whemer 
he should proceed that day in the business of the information, 
if Cato answered in the negative, he made no scruple of leaving 
hinn. When the trial came on, Cicero, who was then consul, 
and Mursna's advocate, by way of playing upon Cato, threw 
out many pleasant things against the Stoics, and their para- 
doxical philosophy. This occasioned no small mirth amongst 
the judges; upon which Cato only observed with a smile to 
those who stood next him, that Rome had indeed a most laugha- 
ble consul.f Murssna acted a very prudent part with regard 
to Cato; for, though acauitted of the charge he had brought 
against him, he nevertheless consulted him on all occasions of 
importance during his consulship; respected him for his sense 
and virtue, and made use of his counsels in the administration 
of government: for Cato, on the bench, was the most rigid 
dispenser of justice; though, in private society, he was affable 
and humane. 

Before he was appointed tribune in the consulship of Ciceroi» 
he supported the supreme magistrate in a very seasonable 
manner, by many excellent measures during the turbulent 
times of Catiline. It is well known, that this man meditated 
nothing less than a total subversion of the Roman state; and 
that, by the spirited counsels and conduct of Cicero, he was 
obliged to fly from Rome without effecting his purpose. But 
Lentuliis, Cethegus, and the rest of the conspirators, after rer 
proaching Catiline for his timidity, and the feebleness of his 
enterprises, resolved to distinguish themselves at least more 

* From this pusage it should teem tbst Plutarch supposed Csto to be 
capable of sacrincing to family connections. But the fault lies rather in the 
historian than in the tribune. For is it to be supposed, that the ririd virtue of 
Cato should descend to the most obnoxious circumstances of predileetion ? It 
is not possible to have a stronger instance of his integrity, than his reSimng the 
alliance of Pompey the Great ; though that refusal was impolitic^ and attende4 
with bad consequences to the state. 

t The French and Engfish translators hare it^ a fiietuani cwimuL But that 
does not convey the sarcasm that Cato meant. Bi^cutifm t§tp qwd Hmm 
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consult Marcia^ft father, Philip,-on the occasion. Philip, there* 
fore, was applied to, and his daughter was espoused to Horten* 
ftius in the presence, and with the consent ot Cato* These cir- 
cumstances are not related in the proper order of time; but 
speaking of Cato's connection widi the women, I was led to 
mention them. 

When the conspirators were executed, and Cttsar, who, on 
account of his calumnies in the senate, was obliged to throw lam- 
self on' the people, had infused a spirit of insurrection into the 
worst and lowest of the citizens, Cato, being apprehensive of 
the consequences, engaged the senate to appease the multitude 
by a free gift of com. This cost twelve hundred and fifty 
tidents a year ; but it had the desired eiE^ct * 

Metellus, upon entering on his office as tribune, held 
several seditious meetings, and publislfed an edict, that Pom- 
pey should bring his troops into Italy, under the pretesot of 
saving the city from the attempts of Catiline. Such was the 
pretence ; but his real design was to give up the smte into the 
hands of Pompey. 

Upon the meeting of the senate, Cato, instead of treating 
Metellus with his usual asperity, expostulated with great mild* 
ness, and had even recourse to entreaty* intimating, at the 
same time, that his family had ever stood in the interest of the 
nobility. Metellus, who imputed Cato's mildness to his fears, 
was the more insolent on that account, and most audaciously 
asserted, that he would carry his purpose into execution whe<- 
ther the senate would or not. The voice, the air, the attitude 
of Cato, were changed in a moment ; and, wi^ all the force of 
eloquence, he declared,—*^ That while he was living, Pompey 
should never enter armed into the city.'* The senate neither ap- 
proved of the conduct of Cato nor of Metellus. The latter they 
considered as a desperate and profligate madman, who had no 
other aim than that of general destruction and confusion. 
The virtue of Cato they looked upon as a kind of enthusiasm, 
which would ever lead him to arm in the cause of justice and 
the laws. 

When the people came to vote for the edicts a number of 
aliens, gladiators and slaves, armed by Metellus, appeared in 
the forum. He was also followed by several of the commons, 
who wanted to introduce Pompey, in hopes of a revolution ; 
and his hands were strengthened by the praetorial power of 
Cssar. Cato, on the other hand, had the principal citizens on 
his side; but they were rather sharers in the injur}' than aux- 
iliaries in the removal of it. The danger to which he was ex* 

* This is almoat one-thiid more than the sum nid to have b«ea expended 
in the same distribution in the Life of Caesar ; and even there it is incredibly 
Urge But whatever might be the expense, the policy was bad i ibr nothing 
•0 effectually weakens the hands of government as this method of bribing the 
popnhice, and tr^stiog them u injadioions numps do ftnwaid sbildna. 
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posed, was now so great, that his family was under the utmost 
concern. The greatest part of his friends and relations came 
to his house in the evening, and passed the night without either 
eating or sleeping. His wife and sisters bewailed their mis- 
fortunes with tears, while he himself passed the evening, with 
the utmost confidence and tranquillity, encouraging the rest 
to imitate his example. He supped and went to rest as usual, 
and slept soundly till he was waked by his colleague Minutius 
Thermus. He went to the forum^ accompanied by few, but 
met by many, who advised him to take care of his person. 
When he saw the temple of Castor surrounded by armed men, 
the steps occupied by gladiators, and Metellus himself seated 
on an eminence with Cssar, turning to his friends, — ^^ Which,*' 
said he, *^ is most contemptible, the savage disposition, or the 
cowardice of him who brmgs such an army against a man who 
is naked and unarmed.'' Upon this, he proceeded to the place 
with Thermus. Those that occupied the steps fell back to 
make way for him, but would suffer no one else to pass. Mu- 
natius only, with some difficulty, he drew along with him ; and 
as soon as he entered, he took his seat between Caesar and 
Metellus, that he might by that means prevent their discourse. 
This embarrassed them not a little ; and what added to their 
perplexity, was the countenance and approbation that Cato met 
witti from all the honest men that were present, who, while they 
admired his firm and steady spirit, so strongly marked in his 
aspect, encouraged him to persevere in the cause of liberty, 
and mutually agreed to support him. 

Metellus, enraged at this, proposed to read the edict. Cato 
put in his negative ; and that having no effect, he wrested it 
out of his hand. Metellus then attempted to speak it from 
memory; but Thermus prevented him by putting his hand 
upon his mouth. When he found this ineffectual, and per* 
ceived that the people were gone over to the opposite party, 
he ordered his armed men to make a riot, and throw the whole 
into confusion. Upon this the people dispersed, and Cato wa« 
left alone, exposed to a storm of sticks and stones. But Mu* 
raena, though the former had so lately an information against 
him, would not desert him. He defended him with his gown 
from the danger to which he was exposed, entreated the mob 
to desist from their violence, and at length carried him off in 
his arms into the temple of Castor. When Metellus found the 
benches deserted, and the adversary put to the rout, he ima^ 
l^ed he had gained his point, and again very modestly pro- 
ceeded to confirm the edict. The adversary', however, quickly 
rallied, and advanced with shouts of the greatest courage and 
tonfidence. Metellus' party, supposing that by some means 
they had got arms, was thrown into confusion, and immediateif 
t^ok to fti^i*. UpM the di«persi«n of thtse, Cafto. caflie for^ 
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ward, and by his encouragement and applause, estabUshed a 
considtrrahle party against Metellus. The senate, too, voted 
that Cato should, at all events, be supported ; and that an edict, 
BO pregnant with every thing that was pernicious to order and 
good government, and had even a tendency to civil war, should 
be opposed with the utmost vigour. 

Metellus still maintained his resolution; but finding his 
friends intimidated by the unconquered spirit of Cato, he came 
suddenly into the open court, assembled the people, said every 
thing that he thought might render Cato odious to them ; and 
declared, that he would have nothing to do with the arbitrary 
principles of that man, or his conspiracy against Pompey, 
whose disgrace Rome might one day have severe occasion to 
repent. 

Upon this he immediately set off for Asia, to carry an ac- 
count of these matters to Pompey. And Cato, by ridding the 
commonwealth of this troublesome tribune, and crushing, as 
it were, in him, the growing power of Pompey, obtained the 
highest reputation. But what made him still more popular, 
was his prevailing on the senate to desist from their purpose 
of voting Metellus infamous, and divesting him of the magis- 
tracy. His humanity and moderation in not insulting a van- 
quished enemy, were admired by the people in general ; whilst 
men of political sagacit}' could see that he thought it prudent 
not to provoke Pompey too much. 

Soon afterward, LucuHus returned from the war, which be- 
ing concluded by Pompey, gave that general, in some mea- 
sure, the laurels ; and being obnoxious to the people, through 
the impeachment of Caius Memmius, who opposed him more 
from a view of making his court to Pompey than any personal 
hatred, he was in danger of losing his triumphs. Cato, how- 
ever, partly because Lucullus was allied to him by marrying 
bis daughter Servilia, and partly because he thought the pro- 
ceedings unfair, opposed Memmius, and by that means ex- 
posed himself to great obloquy, fiut though divested of his 
tribunitial o8ice, as of a tyrannical authority, he had full credit 
enough to banish Memmius from the courts, and from the 
lists. Lucullus, therefore, having obtained his triumph, at- 
tached himself to Cato, as to the strongest bulwark against the 
power of Pompey. When this great man returned from the 
war, confident of his interest at Rome, from the magnificent 
reception he every where met with, he scrupled not to send a 
requisition to the senate, that they would defer the election of 
consuls till his arrival, that he might support Piso. Whilst 
diey were in doubt about the matter, Cato, not because he was 
under any concern about deferring the election, but that he 
might intercept the hopes and attempts of Pompey, remon- 
strated against the measure, and carried it in the negative. 
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Pompey was not a little disturbed at this ; and concluding, that 
if Cato were his enemy he would be the greatest obstacle to 
his designs, he sent for his iriend Munatius, and commissioned 
him to demand two of Cato's nieces in marriage ; the elder for 
himself, and the younger for his son. Some say that they were 
not Cato's nieces, but his daughters. Be that as it may, when 
Munatius opened his commission to Cato, in the presence of 
his wife and sisters, the women were not a little delighted with 
the splendour of the alliance. But Cato, without a moment's 
hesitation, answered, — ^^ Go, Munatius ; go, and tell Pompey, 
that Cato is not to be caught in a female snare. Tell him, at 
the same time, that I am sensible of the honour he does me ; 
and whilst he continues to act as he ought to do, I shall have 
that friendship for him which is superior to affinity ; but I will 
never give hostages against my country to the glory of Pom- 
pey." The women, as it is natural to suppose, were chagrin- 
ed : and even the friends of Cato blamed the severity of his 
answer. But Pompey soon after gave him an opportunity of 
vindicating his conduct, by open bribery in a consular elec- 
tion : — " You see now," said Cato to the women, " what would 
have been the consequence of my alliance with Pompey. I 
should have had my share in all the aspersions that are thrown 
upon him." And they owned that he had acted right. How- 
ever, if one ought to judge from the event, it is clear that 
Cato did wrong in rejecting the alliance of Pompey. By suf- 
fering it to devolve to Cssar, the united power of those two 
great men went near to overturn the Roman empire. The 
commonwealth it effectually destroyed. But this would never 
have been the case, had not Cato, to whom the slighter faults 
of Pompey were obnoxious, suffered him, by thus strengthen- 
ing his hands, to commit greater crimes. These consequences, 
however, were only impending at the period under our review. 
When LucuUus had a dispute with Pompey concerning their 
institutions in Pontus, (for each wanted to confirm his own,.as 
the former was evidently injured,) he had the support of Cato ; 
while Pompey, his junior in the senate, in order to increase his 
popularity, proposed the Agrarian law in favour of the army. 
Cato opposed iVand it was rejected ; in consequence of which 
Pompey attached himself to Clodius, the most violent a^fid fac- 
tious of the tribunes ; and much about the same time contracted 
his alliance with Caesar, to which Cato, in some measure, led 
the way. Tlie thing was thus: — Caesar, on his return from 
Spain, was at once a candidate for the consulship, and demand- 
ed a triumph. But as the laws of Rome required that those 
who sue for the supreme magistracy should sue in person, and 
those who triumph should be without the walls, he petitioned 
the senate that he might be allowed to sue for the consulship 
by proxy. The senate, in general, agreed to oblige Cssar; 
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and when Cato, the only one that opposed it, found this to be 
the case, as soon as it came to his turn, he spoke the whole day^ 
long, and thus prevented the doing of any business. Caesar ^ 
therefore, gave up the affair of the triumph, entered the city, 
and applied at once for the consulship and the interest of Pom* 
pey« As soon as he was appointed consul he married Julia ; 
and as they had both entered into a league against the com- 
monwealth, one proposed the laws for the distribution of lands 
amongst the poor, and the other seconded the proposal. L.u- 
cuUus and Cicero, in conjunction with Bibulus the other con- 
sul, opposed it. But Cato in particular, who suspected the 
pernicious consequences of Caesar's connection with Pompey^ 
was strenuous against the motion, and said it was not the dfis- 
tribution of lands that he feared so much, as the rewards 
which the cajolers of the people might expect from their 
favours. 

In this, not only the senate agreed with him, but many of 
the people too, who were reasonably offended by the uncon- 
stitutional conduct of Caesar. For whatever the most violent 
and the maddest of the tribunes proposed for the pleasure of 
the mob, Caesar, to pay an abject court to them, ratified by the 
consular authority. When he found his motion, therefore, 
likely to be overruled, his party had recourse to violence, 
pelted Bibuhis the consul with dirt, and broke the rods of his 
lictors. At length, when darts began to be thrown, and many 
were wounded, the rest of the senate fled as fast as possible 
out of the forum. Cato was the last that left it ; and as he 
walked slowly along, he frequendy looked back, and execrated 
^e wickedness and madness of the people. The Agrarian 
liw, therefore, was not ovikf passed, but they obliged the whole 
senate to take an oath that they would confirm and support it; 
and those^that should refuse were sentenced to pay a heavy 
fine. Necessity brought most of them into the measure; for 
they remembered the example of Metellus,* who was banished 
for refusing to comply, in a similar instance, with the people. 
Cato was solicited by the tears of the female part of his family, 
and the entreaties of his friends, to yield and take the oath. 
But what principally induced him, was the rtoonstrances and 
expostulations of Cicero; who represented to him, that there 
might not be so much virtue, as he imagined, in one man's 
dissenting from a decree that was established by the rest of 
the senate ; that to expose himself to certain danger, without 
even the possibility of producing any good effect, was perfect 
insanity; and, what was still worse, to leave the common- 
wealth, for which he had undergone so many toils, to the 
mercy of innovators and usurpei-s, would look as if he were 

* Metellus NumUlicus. 
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weary, at least, of his patriotic labours. Cato,tie added, mieht 
do without Rome, but Rome could not do without Cato: his 
friends could not do without him; himself could not dispense 
w^ith his assistance and support, while the audacious Clodius, 
by means of his tribunitial authority, was forming the most 
dang^erous machinations against him. By these and the like 
remonstrances, solicited at home and in the forum^ Cato, it is 
said, w^as with difficulty prevailed on to take the oath; and 
that, his friend Favonius excepted, he was the last that took it. 
Elated with this success, Caesar proposed another act for 
distributing almost the whole province of Campania amongst 
the poor. Cato alone opposed it ; and, though Csesar dragged 
him from the bench, and conveyed him to prison, he omitted 
not, nevertheless, to speak as he passed in defence of liberty, 
to enlarge upon the consequences of the act, and to exhort 
the citizens to put a.«top to such proceedings. The senate, 
w^ith heavy hearts, followed Cato, and all the virtuous part of 
thte people, with silent indignation. Caesar was not inattentive 
to the public discontent that this proceeding occasioned ; but 
ambitiously expecting some concessions on the part of Cato, 
he proceeded to conduct him to prison. At length, however, 
when he found these expectations vain, unable any longer to 
support the shame to which this conduct exposed him, he in- 
structed one of the tribunes to rescue him from his officers. 
The people, notwithstanding, brought into his interest by 
these public distributions, voted him the province of lUyri- 
cum and all Gaul, together with four legions for the space of 
five years; though Cato foretold them, at the same. time, that 
they were voting a tyrant into the citadel of Rome. They 
moreover created Clodius, contrary to the laws, (for he was 
of the patrician order,) a tribune of the people ; because they 
knew he would, in every respect, accede to their wishes with 
regard to the banishment of Cicero. Calpumius Piso, the fa- 
ther of Caesar's wife, and Aulus Gabinius,* a bosom friend of 
Pompey's, as we are told by those who knew him best, they 
created consuls. ' 

Yet, though they had every thing in their hands, and had 
gained one part of the people by favour, and the other by fear, 
still they were afraid of Cato. They remembered the pains it 
cost the'm to overbear him, and that the violent and compul- 
sive measures they had recourse to, did them but little honour. 
Clodius, too, saw that he could not distress Cicero while sup- 
ported by Cato ; yet this was his great object ; and upon his 
entering on his tribunitial office, he had an interview with 
Cato ; when, after paying him the compliment of being the 

• Plutarch does not mean to represent thi» friendaliip in any favourable 
light. The character of Gabinius was despicable in every respect, as appears 
from Cicero's oration for Sextius. 
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honestest man in Rome, he proposed to him, as a testimony 
of his sincerity, the govismment of Cyprus ; an appointment 
if^hich, he said, had been solicited by many. Cato answered, 
that far from being a favour, it was a treacherous scheme and 
a disgrace ; upon which Clodius fiercely replied, — ^^ If it is not 
your pleasure to go, it is mine that you shall go.^' And say- 
ing this, he went immediately to the senate, and procured 
a decree for Cato^s expedition. Yet he neither supplied hvoL 
with a vessel, a soldier, or a servant, two secretaries excepted, 
one of whom was a notorious thief, and the other a client of 
his own. Besides, as if the charge of Cyprus and the oppo- 
sition of Ptolemy were not a sufficient task for him, he or- 
dered him likewise to restore the Byzantine exiles. But his 
view in all this was to keep Cato as long as possible out of 
Rome. 

Cato, thus obliged to go, exhorted Cicero, who was at the 
same time closely hunted by Clodius, by no means to involve 
his country in a civil war, but to yield to the necessit}'' of the 
times. 

By means of his friend Canidius, whom he sent before him 
to Cyprus, he negotiated with Ptolemy in such a manner that 
he yielded without coming to blows : for Cato gave him to un- 
derstand that he should not live in a poor or abject condition, 
but that he should be appointed high priest to the Paphian 
Venus.* While this was negotiating, Cato stoj^d at Rhodes, 
tfT^nce waiting for Ptolemy's answer, and making prepara- 
iions for the reduction of the island. 

^In the mean time, Ptolemy king of Egypt, who had left 
Alexandria upon some quarrel with his subjects, was on his 
way to Rome, in order to solicit his re-establishment from 
Csesar and Pompey, by means of the Roman arms. Being in- 
formed that Cato was at Rhodes, he sent to him, in hopes that 
he would wait upon him. When his messenger arrived, Cato, 
who then happened to have taken physic, told him, that if 
Ptolemy wanted to see him, he might come himself. When 
he came, Cato neither went forward to meet him, nor did he 
so much as rise from his seat, but saluted him as he would do 
a common person, and carelessly bade him sit down. Pto- 
lemy was somewhat hurt by it at first, and surprised to meet 
with such a supercilious severitj' of manners in a man of Cato's 

• This appointment seems to be but a poor exchange for a kingdom ; but 
when it u remembered that, in the Pagwi theology, the priests of the gvds 
were not inferior in dignity to princes, and that most of them were of loyai 
families; — when it is considered in what high reputation tlic Paphian Venus 
stood among the ancients, and what a lucrative as well as honourable office 
that of her priests must have been, occasioned by the offerings of the ptodi- 
gious concourse of people who came annually to pay their devotions at her 
temple, it will be thought that Ptolemy made do bad baieain for his little 
island. 
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mean dress and appearance. However, when he entered into 
conversation with him concerning his aiTaira, when he heard 
his free and nervous eloquence, he was easily reconciled to 
him. Cato, it seems, blamed his impolitic application to Rome ; 
represented to hiioi die happiness he had left ; and that he was 
about to expose himself to toils, the plagues of attendance, 
and, what. was still worse, to the avarice of the Roman chiefs, 
which the whole kingdom of Egypt, converted into money, 
cduld not satisfy. He advised him to return with his fleet, 
and be reconciled to his people, offering him at the same time 
his attendance and mediation ; and Ptolemy, restored by his 
representations, as it were, from insanity to reason, admired 
the discretion and sincerity of Cato, and determined to follow 
his advice. His friends, nevertheless, brought him back to 
his former measures ; but he was no sooner at the door of one 
of the magistrates of Rome, than he repented of his folly, and 
blamed himself for rejecting the virtuous counsel of Cato, as 
for disobeying the oracle oi a god. 

I^tolemy of Cyprus, as Cato^s good stars would have it, 
took himself off by poison. As he was said to have left a full 
treasury, Cato being determined to go himself to Byzantium, 
sent his nephew Brutus to Cyprus, because he had not suffi- 
cient confidence in Canidius : when the exiles were reconciled 
to the rest of the citizens, and all things quiet in.Byzantium, 
he proceeded to Cyprus. Here he found the royal fumitute 
very magnificent in the articles of vessels, tables,, jewels, and 
purple; all which were to be converted into ready money. 
In the management of this afiair, he was very exact, attended 
at the sales, took the accounts himself, and brought every ar- 
ticle to the best market. Nor would he trust to the common 
customs of sale-factors, auctioneers, bidders, or even his own 
friends; but had private conferences with the purchasers, 
in which he urged them to bid higher, so that every thing 
went off at the greatest rate. By this means, he gave offence 
to many of his friends, and almost implacably sprouted his 
particuhr friend Munatras. Ctssar, too, in his oration against 
nim, availed himself of this circumstance, and treated him 
very severely. Munatius, however, tells us, that this under- 
standing was not so much occasioned by Cato's distrust, as 
by his neglect of him, and by his own jealousy of Canidius : 
for Munatius wrote memoirs of Cato, which Thraseas has 
chiefly followed. He tells us, that he was amongst the last 
that arrived at Cyprus, and, by that means, found nothing but 
the refuse of the lodgings ; that he went to Cato's apartments, 
and was refused admittance, because Cato was privately con- ' 
certing something with Canidius ; and that when he modestly 
complained' of this conduct, he received a severe answer from 
Cato, who observed, with Theophrastus, that too much love 
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was frequcndy the occasion of hatred ; and that he, because 
of the strength of his attachment to him, was angiy at the 
slightest inattention. He told him, at the same time, that he 
made use of Canidius as a necessary agent, and because he 
had more confidence in him than in the rest, having found him 
honest, though he had been there from the first, and had op- 

Eortunities of being otherwise. This conversation, which he 
ad in private with Cato, the latter, he informs us, related to 
Canidius ; and when this came to his knowledge, he would 
neither attend at Cato's entertainments, nor, though called 
upon, assist at his councils. Cato, threatening to punish him 
for disobedience, and as is usual to take a pledge from fainiy* 
Munatius paid no regard to it, but sailed for Rome, and long;' 
retained his resentment. Upon Cato's return, by means of 
Marcia, who at that time lived with her husband, he and Mu- 
natius were both invited to sup with Barca. Cato, who came 
in after the rest of the company had taken their places, asked 
where he should take his place ? Barca answered, where he 
pleased. ^^ Then," said he, ^^ I will take my place by Muna- 
tius.'' He, therefore, took his place next him, but he showed 
him no other marks of friendship during supper : afterwards, 
however, at the request of Marcia, Cato wrote to him that he 
should be glad to see him. He, therefore, waited on him at 
his own house, and being entertained by Marcia till the rest 
of the morning visitors were gone, Cato came in and embraced 
him with great kindness. We have dwelt upon these little 
circumstances the longer, as, in our opinion, they contribute 
no less than more public and, important actions, towards the 
clear delineation ot manners and characters. 

Cato in his expedition had acquired near seven thousand 
talents of silver, and being under some apprehensions on ac- 
count of the length of his voyage, he provided a number of 
vessels that would hold two talents and five hundred drachmas 
a-piece. To each of these he tied a long cord, at the end of 
which was fastened a long piece of cork, so that if any mis- 
fortune should happen to the ship that contained them, those 
buoys might mark the spot where they lay. The whole trea- 
sure, however, except a very little, was conveyed with safety. 
Yet his two books of accounts, which he kept very accurate, 
were both lost ; one by shipwreck with his freedman Philar- 
gyrus, and the other by fire at Corcyra ; for the sailors, on ac- 
count of the coldness of the weather, kept fires in the tents by 
night, and thus the misfortune happened. This troubled Cato, 
though Ptolemy's servants, whom he had brought over with 

* When a magistrate refused a summons to the senate or public council, the 
penalty was to take some piece of furniture out of his house, and to keep it 
till he should attend. This thcj called j^j^ora capere. 
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hiip, were sufficient vouchers for his conduct against enemies 
and informers : for he did not intend these accounts merely as 
a proof of his honesty, but to recommend the same kind of 
accuracy and industry to others. 

As soon as his arrival with the fleet was notified in Rome, 
the magistrates, the priests, the whole senate, and multitudes of 
the people, went down to the river to meet him, and covered 
both its banks, so that his reception was something like a tri- 
umph. Yet there was an ill-timed haughtiness in his conduct ; 
for though the consuls and prsetors came to wait upon him, he 
did not so much as attempt to make the shore where they 
were, but rowed carelessly along in a royal six-oared galley, 
and did not land till he came into port with his whole fleet. 
The people, however, were struck with admiration at the vast 
quantity of money that was carried along the streets, and the 
senate, in full assembly, bestowed the highest encomiums upon 
him, and voted him a praetorship extraordinary,* and the right 
of attending at the pubUc shows in a prxtexta^ or purple-bor* 
dered gown. But these honours he thought proper to decline. 
At the same time he petittoned that they would grant his free- 
dom to Nicias, an officer of Ptolemy's, in favour of whose 
diligence and fidelity he gave his own testimony. I^hilip, the 
father of Marcia, was consul at that time, and his colleague 
respected Cato no less for his virtue, than Philip might for his 
alliance ; so that he had in some measure the whole consular 
interest in his hands. When Cicero returned from that exile 
to which he had been sentenced by Clodius, his influence was 
considerable, and he scrupled not, in the absence of Clodius, to 

EuU down and destroy the tribunitial edicts which the latter 
ad put up in the Capitol. Upon this, the senate was assem- 
bled, and Cicero, upon the accusation of Clodius, made his 
defence, by alleging that Clodius had not been legally appoint- 
ed tribune, and that, of course, every act of his office was null 
and void. Cato interrupted him, and said, — ^^^That he was 
indeed sensible that the whole administration of Clodius had 
been wicked and absurd ;" but that if every act of his office 
were to be annulled, all that he had done in Cyprus would 
stand for nothing, because his commission, issuing from a tri- 
bune not legally appointed, could not be valid: that Clodius, 
though he was of a patrician family, had not been chosen tri- 
bune contrary to law, because he had previously been enrolled 
in the order of^lebeians by an act passed for that purpose ; but 
that, if be had acted unjustly in his office, he was liable to per- 
sonal impeachments, while, at the same time, the office itself 
retained its proper force and authorit}'. This occasioned a 

* Cato was then but thirty^ight years of age, and, consequently, too yoong 
to be prxtor in the ordinary way, in which a person could not enter on that 
ofllce tiU he was forty. 
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amurel for some time between Cicero and Cato, but afterwards 
ley were reconciled. 

Caesar, upon his return out of Gaul, was met by Pompey 
and Crassus, and it was agreed that the two last should again 
stand for the consulship ; that Caesar should retain his govern- 
ment five years longer, and that the best provinces, revenues^ 
and troops, should be secured to themaelves. This was nothing 
less than a division of empire, and a plot a^nst the liberties 
of the commonwealth. This dangerous junction deterred 
many men of distinguished rank and integrity from their de- 
sign of offering themselves candidates for the consulship. Cato^ 
however, prevailed on Lucius Domitius, who married his sis- 
ter, not to. give up the point, nor to resign his pretensions; for 
that the contest was not then for the consulship, but for the 
liberties of Rome. The sober part of the citizens agreed too, 
that the consular power should not be suffered to grow so enor- 
mous by the union of Crassus and Pompey ; but that, at all 
events, they were to be separated, and Domitius encouraged 
and supported in the competition. They assured him, at the 
same time, that he would have the vqiics of many of die peo* 
pie, who were at present only silent through fear. Pompey's 
party, apprehensive of this, lay in wait for Domitius, as he 
went beiore day by torch-light into the Campus Martius. The 
torch-bearer was killed at the first stroke ; the rest were wound- 
ed and fled, Cato and Domitius alone excepted ; for Cato, 
though he had received a wound in the arm, still kept Donu- 
tius on the spot, and conjured him not to desert ^he cause of 
liberW while he had life, but to oppose to the utmost those 
enemies of their country, who showed what use they intended 
to make of that power, which they sought by such execrable 
means. 

Domitius, however, unable to stand the shock, retired, and 
Pompey and Crassus were elected consuls. Yet Cato gave up 
nothing for lost, but solicited a prstorship for himself, that he 
might m>m thence, as from a kind of fort, militate agaipst the 
consuls, and not contend with them in the capacity of a pri- 
vate citizen. The consuls, apprehensive that the pr»torial power 
of Cato would not be inferior even to the consular authority, 
suddenly assembled a small senate, ao4 obtained a decree, that 
those who were elected praetors should imnnediately enter upon 
office,* without waiting the usual time to stand the charge, if 
any such charge should be brought againstthem, of bribery 
and corruption. By this means they brought in their own 
creatures and dependants, presided at the election, and gave 
money to the populace. Yet still the virtue of Cato could not 

* There was always a time allotted between nomination and ponsesaion ; that 
if any undue means had bean made use of in th« canvass they might be dis- 
covered. 
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totaHy lose its weight. There were still those who had ho- 
nesty enough to be ashamed of selling his interest, and wisdom 
enongh to tihink that it would be of service to the state to elect 
him even at the public expense. He therefore was nominated 
prsBtor by the votes of the first-called tribe ; but Pompcy, 
scandalously pretending that he heard it thunder, broke up the 
assembly: for it is not common for the Romans to do any bu* 
siness if it thunders. Afterwards, by means of briber}^ and 
by the exclusion of the virtuous part of the citizens from the 
assembly, they procured Vatinius to be returned praetor in- 
stead of Cato. Those electors, it is said, who voted from 
such iniquitous motives, like so many culprits, immediately 
ran away. To the rest that assembled and expressed their in* 
dignation, Cato was empowered by one of the tribunes to ad- 
dress himself in a speech ; in the course of which he foretold, 
as if inspired by some divine influence, all those evils that then 
< threatened the common wealth, and stirred up the people against 
Pompey and Crassus, who, in the consciousness of their guilty 
intentions, feared the control of the prietorial power of Cato. 
In his return home he was followed by a greater multitude than 
all that had been appointed praetors united. 

When Caius Trebonius moved for the distribution of the 
consular provinces, and proposed giving Spain and Africa to 
one of the consuls, and Syria and Egypt to the other, together 
with fleets and armies, and an unlimited power of making war, 
and extending dominiosa^ thefrest of the senate, thinking op- 
position vain,4brbore t« speak -against the motion. Cato, how- 
ever, before it was pu^ to the vote, ascended the rostrum in 
order to speak, but he was limited to the space of two hours ; 
and when he had apent this time in repetitions, instructions, 
and predictions^ and was proceeding in his discourse, the lie- 
tor took him down from the rostrum. Yet still, when below 
amongst the people, he persisted to speak in behalf of liber^ ; 
and the people readily attended to him, and joined in his m- 
dignation, till the consul's beadle again laid hold of him, and 
turned him out of the forum. He attempted, notwithstanding, 
to return to his place, and excited the people to assist him ; 
which being done more than once, Trebonius, in a violent 
rage, ordered him to prison. Thither he was followed by the 

E>pulace, to whom he addressed himself as he went, till, at 
St, Trebonius, through fear, dismissed him. Thus Cato was 
rescued that day. But afterwards, the people being partly 
overawed, and partly corrupted, the consular party prevented 
Aquilius, one of the tribunes, by force of arms, from coming 
OI9UC of the senate-house into Uie assembly, wounded many, 
killed some, and thrust Cato, who said it thundered, out of the 
forum ; so that the law was passed by compulsion. This ren- 
dered Pompey so obnoxious that the people were going to pull 
VOL. III. y y 
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down his ttatutt, but were prevented by Cato. ASitnmd^ 
when the law was proposed for the allotment of- Cesar's pro- 
vinces, Cato, addressing bioiself particularly to Pompey, told 
Um, with great confidence, he did not then consider Uiat he 
was takins Cssar upon his shoulders i but when he begfin to 
find hie weight, and could neither support it, nor shake him off^ 
•they would both fall together, and crush the commonwealth in 
their Ml ; and then he should find, too late, that the counsek 
of Cato were no less salutary for hiaaself than intrinsically 
just. Yet Pompey, though he often heard these things, in the 
confidence of his fortune and his power, despised them, an4 
feared no reverse from the part of Csftsar. 

Cato was the following year appointed praetor, but he can 
hardly be said to have contributed so much to the dignity of 
that high office by the rectitude ot his conduct, as to have de<* 
TOgated from it by the meanness of his dress ; for he would 
often go to the prsetorial bench without his robe or his shoes, 
and sit in judgment, even in capital cases, on some of the first 
personages in Rome. Some will have it, that he passed sen- 
tence when he had drunk after dinner; but that is not true. 
He was resolved to extirpate that extreme corruption which 
then prevailed amongst the people, in elections of every kind : 
and, in order to effect this, he moved that a law should be 
passed in the senate, for every candidate, though no informa- 
tion should be laid, to declare upon oath in what manner he 
obtained his election. This g^e offence to the candidates 
and to the more mercenary part of the people : ap that, as Cato 
was going in the morning to the tribunal, he was so much 
insulted and pelted with stones by the mob, that the whole 
court fled, ai^d he with difficulty escaped into the rostrum. 
Theni.he stood, and his firm and steady aspect soon hushed 
the clamours and disorders of the populace ; so that when he 
spoke upon the subject, he was heard with a general silence.* 
The senate publicly testified their approbation of his conduct; ^ 
but he answered, that no compliment could be paid to them, 
at least for deserting the prsetor, and declining to assist him 
when in manifest danger. This measure distressed the can^ 
didates considerably: for, on the one hand, they wer^ afraid of 

* ThU circumstance in Cato's life affords a rood comment on the foI)owin|p 
passage in Virgil ; and, at the same time, the laboured dignity and weiirht ef 
tiiat verve, o ^ s 

— Pietate gravem et mentis si fortd vimm qaem, 
conveys a very strong and just idea of Cato. 

Ac ycluti magno in populo cum saepe co5rta est 

Seditio, saevitque ammis ignobile vulgus, 

Ismque faces et aaxa vdlant ; furor araia roiBistrat ; 

Tum, pietate f^vem et mentis si forte vimm quen 

Conspexd re, silent, arrectisque auribus adstant. 

file rtgit dictiB animof^ et pectora mulcet. Virg, jBn. u 
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giving bribes, and, <ra the other, they were apprdicilaiTe of 
losing their election, if it shcmld be dime bjr their opponents. 
They thought it best, therefore, jointly to deposit five hundred 
sestertia eacl;i,* then to canvass in a fair and legal manner, and 
if any one should be convicted of bribery he ^K>uld forfeit his 
deposit. Cato was appointed guarantee of diis agreement, 
and Slie money was to be lodged in his hand; but for this he 
accepted of suretks. When the day of election came, Cato 
stood next to the tribane who presided, and, as he examined 
the votes, one of the depositing candidates appeared to have 
made use of some fraud. He, therefore, ordered him to pay 
the money to the rest. But, after complimenting the integrity 
of Cato, they remitted the fine, and said that the guilt was a 
sufficient punishment. Cato, however, rendered himself ob- 
noxious to many by this conduct, who seemed displeased that 
he affected both the legislative and judicial powers. Indeed, 
there is hardly any authority so much exposed to envy as the 
latter, and hardly any virtue so obnoxious as that of justice, 
owing to the popular weight and influence that it always car* 
ries along widi it. For though he who administers justice in 
a virtuous manner may not be respected as a man of valour, 
nor admired as a man of parts ; yet his integrity is always pro* 
ductive of love and confidence. Valour produces fear, and 
parts create suspicion : they are distinctions, moreover, which 
are rather given than acquired. One arises from a natural 
acuteness, the other from a natural firmness of mind. How* 
ever, as justice is a virtue so easily practicable and attainable, 
the opposite vice is proportionably odious. 

Thus Cato became obnoxious to the chiefs of Rome in ge- 
neral. But Pompey, in particular, whose glory was to rise 
out of the ruins of his power, laboured with unwearied assi- 
duity to procure impeachments against him. The incendiary 
Clodins, who had again entered the lists of Pcmipey, accused 
Cato of embezzling a quantity of the Cyprian treasure, and 
of raising an opposition to Pompey, because the latter had re- 
fused to accept of his daughter in marriage. Cato, on the 
other hand, maintained, that though he was not so much as 
supplied with a horse or a soldier by the government, yet he 
had brought more treasure to the commonwealth from Cyprus, 
than Pompey had done firom so numv wars and triumphs over 
the harassed world. He asserted, that he never even wished 
for the alliance of Pompey, not because he thought him un- 
worthy, but because of the difference of their political princi- 
ples 5—" For my own part," said he, " I rejected the province 
offered me as an appendage to my prstorship ; but for Pom- 
pey, he arrogated some provinces to himself, and some he be- 

* Cicero tpeski of this ai|;ttmeiit in one of hb epifdes to Atticoi. 
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stowed on bis frienda. Nay, he has now, without even aoli* 
citing your consent, accommodated Ctesar in Gaul with six 
thousand soldiers. Such forces, armaments, and horses^, are 
now, it seems, at the disposal of private men ; and Pompey re* 
tains the title of commander and general, while be delegates 
to others the legions and the provinces; and continues within 
the walls to preside at elections, the arbiter of the mob, and 
the fabricator of sedition. From this conduct his principles 
are obvious. He holds it but one step from anarchy to ab- 
solute power ."^^ Thus Gato maintained his party against 
Poropey. 

Marcus Favonius was the intimate friend and imitator of 
Cato, as Apollodorus Phalereusf is said to have been of Socra- 
tes, who was transported with his discourses eveiTto madness 
or intoxication. 1 his Favonius stood for the office of edile, 
and apparently lost it ; but Cato, upon examining the votes, 
and finding them all to be written in the same haml, appealed 
against the fraud, and the tribunes set aside the election. Fa- 
vonius, therefore, was elected ; and in the discharge of the 
several offices of his magistracy he had the assistance of Cato, 
particularly in the theatrical entertainments that were given to 
the people. In these Cato gave another specimen of his econo- 
my ; for he did not allow the players and musicians crowns of 
gold, but of wild olive, such as they use in the Olympic 
games. Instead of expensive presents, he gave the Greeks 
beets and lettuces, and t-adishes and parsley ; and the Romans 
he presented with jugs of wine, pork, figs, cucumbers, and 
faggots of wood. Some ridiculed the meanness of his pre- 
sents, while others were delighted with this relaxation from 
the usual severity of his manners. And Favonius, who ap- 
peared only as a common person amongst the spectators, and 
nad given up the management of the uriiole to Cato, declared 
the same to the people, and publicly applauded his conduct, 
exhorting him to reward merit of every kind. Curio, die col- 
league of Favonius, exhibited at the same time, in the other 
theatre, a very magnificent entertainment : but the people left 
him, and were much more entertained with seeing Favonius 
act the private citizen, and Cato master of the ceremonies. 
It is probable, however, that he took this upon him only to 
show the folly of troublesome and expensive preparations in 
matters of mere amusement, and that the benevolence and 

* This maziin bu been Terilied in almovt every state. When arobitioii 
men aimed at absolute power, their first measure waa to impede the rqfvbr 
movements of the constitutional ^vemment by throwing all into confiuibot 
that they might ascend to monarchy, as £neaa went to the throne of Carths|;e, 
involved in a cloud. 
\ t See Phito's Phsedo, and the beginning of the Sjfmporivm. This ApoUo- 
dorus was stttnaiDed Mmictut franhis passionate enthuaiam. 
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good humour suitable to such occasions would have a better 
effect. 

When Scipio, Hypsaeus, and Milo, were candidates for the 
consulship, and, beside the usual infamous practices of bribery 
and cdrruption, had recourse to violence and murder, and civd 
war, it was proposed that Pompey should be appointed pro* 
tector of the election. But Cato opposed this, and said that 
the laws should not derive their security from Pompey, but 
that Pompey should owe his to the laws. 

However, when the consular power had been long suspend- 
ed, and the forum was in some measure besieged by three 
armies, Cato, that things might not come to the worst, re* 
commended to the senate to confer that power on Pompey 
as a favour, with which his own influence would otherwise 
invest him, and by ^hat means to make a less evil the remedy 
for a greater. Bibulus, therefore, an agent of Cato's, moved 
in the senate that Pompey should be created sole consul ; add- 
ing, that his administration would either be of the greatest 
service to the state ; or that, at least, if the commonwealth 
must have a master, it would have the satisfaction of being 
under the auspices of the greatest man in Rome. Cato, con- 
trary to every one^s expectation, seconded the motion, inti- 
mating that any government was preferable to anarchy ; and 
that Pompey promised fair for a constitutional administration, 
and for the preservation of the city. 

Pompey being thus elected consul, invited Cato to his house 
in the suburbs. He received him with the greatest caresses 
and acknowledgments, and entreated him to assist in his admi- 
nistration, and to preside at his councils. Cato answered, that 
he had neither formerly opposed Pompey out of private en- 
mity, nor supported him of late out of personal favour ; but 
that the welfare of the state had been his motive in both : that, 
in private, he would assist him with his council whenever he 
should be called upon ; but that, in public, he should speak 
his sentiments, whether they might be in his favour or not. 
And he did not fail to do as he had told him : for, soon .after, 
when Pompey proposed severe punishments and penalties 
against those who had been guilty of bribery, Cato gave it a$ 
his opinion, that the past should be overlooked, and the future 
only adverted to : for that, if he should scrutinize into former 
offences of that kind, it would be difficult to say, where it 
would end i and should he establish penal laws, ex fostfacto^ 
it would be hard that those who were convicted of former of- 
fences should suffer for the breach of \hose laws which were 
then not in being. Afterwards, too, when impeachments were 
brought against several persons of rank, and some of Pom- 
pey's friends, amongst the rest, Cato, when he observed that 
Pompey favoured the latter, reproved him with great freedom. 
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and urged him to the discharge of his duty. Pompey had en- 
acted, that encomiums should do longer be spoken in favour 
of the prisoner at the bar ; and yet he gave in to the court a 
written encomium* on Munatius Plancus^f when he was upon 
his trial ; but Cato, when he observed this, as he was one of 
the judges, stopped bis ears, and forbade the apology to be 
read. Plancus, upon this, objected to Cato's being one of the 
judges ; yet he was condemned notwithstanding. Indeed, Cato 
gave the criminals in general no small perplexity ; for they 
were equally afraid of having him for their judge, and of ob- 
jecting to him ; as in the latter case it was generally under* 
stood that they were unwilling to rely on their innocence, and 
by the same means were condemned. Nay, to object to the 
judgment of Cato, became a common handle of accusation 
and reproach. 

Csesar, at the same time that he was prosecuting the war ia 
Gaul, was cultivating his interest in the city, by all that friendp 
ship and munificence could effect. Pompey saw this, and 
waked as from a dream, to the warnings of Cato; yet he re- 
mained indolent : and Cato, who perceived the political ne- 
cessity of opposing Caesar, determined himself to stand for the 
consulship, that he might thereby oblige him either to lay down 
his arms, or discover his designs. Cato's competitors were 
both men of credit; but Sulpicius,^ who was one of them, bad 
himself derived great advantages from the authority of Cato. 
On this account he was censured as ungrateful ; though Cato 
was not offended : — ^^ For what wonder,'^ said he, ^ is it, that 
what a man esteems the greatest happiness he should not give 
up to anodier?'' He procured an act in the senate, that no can- 
didate should canvass by means of others. This exasperated 
the people, because it cut off at once the means of cultivating 
favour, and conveying bribes ; and thereby rendered the lower 
order of citizens poor and insignificant. It Uras, in some mea- 
sure, owing to this act, that he lost the consulship ; for he con* 
suited his dignity too much to canvass in a popular manner 
himself, and his friends could not then do it for him. 

A repulse, in this case, is for some time attended with shame 
and sorrow both to the candidate and his friends ; hut Cato 
was so little affected by it, that he anointed himself to play at 
ball, and walked as usual after dinner with his friends in the 
Jbrum^ without his shoes or his tunic. Cicero, sensible bow 
4nuch Rome wanted such a consul, at once blamed his iado- 



• <* Dion csUf this an enlogium and a petitioi^ t«r«ivef ti *f»m <i«Ya> «4i iw j 
f Munatius Plancua, who in the Greek is mistakenly called Flaccus, was 

then tribune of the people. He was accused by Ciceto, and dtff^nd«d by 

Fompey, but unanimously condemned. 
% Th« competilora wer« M. Claadiaa If aiceUns^ asd Scnriua Mficioa Ba- 

fiis. The latter, accordinf^ to Dion» was chosea ioc his knowledge of Ike 

taws» and tbe fonnor for his eloquence. 
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lence, with regard to courting the people on this occasion, and 
his inattention to future success ; whereas he had twice applied 
for the prsetorship. Cato answered, that his ill success in the 
latter case was not owing to the aversion of the people, but to 
the corrupt and compulsive measures usedamongst them; while 
in an application tor the consulship no such measures could 
be used ; and he was sensible, therefore, that the citizens were 
offended by those manners which it did not become a wise man 
either to change for their sakes, or, by repeating his application, 
to expose himself to the same ill success. 

Caesar had at this time obtained many dangerous, victories 
over warlike nations, and had fallen upon the Germans, though 
at peace with the Romans, and slain three hundred thousand of 
them. Many of the citizens, on this occasion, voted a public 
thanksgiving ; but Cato was of a different opinion, and said,-**« 
^^ That Caesar should be given up to the nations he had injured, 
that his conduct might not bring a curse upon the city : yet the 
gods," he said, ^^ ought to be thanked, notwithstanding, that 
the soldiers had not suffered for the madness and wickedness 
of their general, but that they had in mercy spared the state." 
Cassar, upon this, sent letters to the senate, full of invectives 
against Cato. When they were read, Cato rose with great 
calmness, and in a speech so regular that it seemed premedi* 
lated, said, that, with regard to the letters, as they contained 
nothing but a little of Caesar's buffoonery, they deserved not to 
be answered : and then laying open the whole plan of Caesar's 
conduct, more like a friend who knew his bosom counsels than 
an enemy, he showed the senate that it was not the Britons* 
or the Gauls they had to fear, but Caesar himself. This 
alarmed them so much, that Caesar's friends were sorry they 
had produced the letters that occasioned it. Nothing, how- 
ever, was then resolved upon; only it was debated concerning 
the propriety of appointing a successor to Caesar ; and when 
Caesar's friends required, that, in case thereof, Pompey too 
should relinquish his army, and give up his provinces, — ^^ Now," 
eried Cato, ^^ is coming to pass the event that I foretold.f It 

* Amiot thinks we ought to read Tt^/u^vm, and not BpnAnw. 

t But was not this very impolitic in Cato ? Was it not a vain sacrifice to his 
ambition of prophecy P Cassar could not long remain unacquainted with whi^ 
had passed in the senate ; and Cato's observation on this occasion was not 
much more discreet than it would be to tell a madman, who had a flambeau in 
his hand, that he intended to bum a house. Cato, in our opinion, with all hil 
virtue, contributed no less to the destruction of the commonwealth than Cxsar 
himself. Wherefore did he idly exasperate that ambitious man, by objecting 
against a public thanksgiving for his victories ? There was a prejudice in that 
|Mrt of Cato's conduct, which had but the shadow of virtue to support it. Nay, 
It is more than probable that it was out of spite to Csesar that Cato g^ve tb« 
whole consular power to Pompey. It roust be remembered that Csaar had 
debauched Cato'a sister. 
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is obvious that Eesar will have recourse to arms, aiid that the 
power which he has obtained by deceiving the people, he will 
make use of to enslave them '' However, Cato had but little 
influence out of the senate, for the people were bent on ag- 
grandizing Caesar ; and even the senate, while convinced by 
die arguments of Cato, was afraid of the people. 

When the news was brought that Caesar had taken Ariroinumf 
and was advancing with his army towards Rome, the people 
in general, and even Pompey, cast their eyes upon Cato, as on 
the only person who had foreseen the original designs of 
Caesar : *' Had ye then," said Cato, ^ attended to my counsels, 
you would neither now have feared the power of one roan, 
nor would it have been in one man that you should have 
placed your hopes.'' Pompey answered, that ^^ Cato had in- 
deed been a better prophet, but that he had himself acted a 
more friendly part.'' And Cato then advised the senate to 
put ever}' thing into the hands of Pompey ;<^^^ For the authors 
of great evils," he said, " knew best how to remove them." 
As Pompey perceived that his forces were insufficient, and 
even the few that he had by no means hearty in his cause, he 
thought proper to leave the city. Cato being determined to 
follow him, sent his youngest son to Munatius, who was in 
the country of the Brutii, and took the eldest along with him. 
As his family, and particularly his daughters, wanted a proper 
superintendant, he took Marcia again, who was then a nch 
widow; for Hortensius was dead, and had left her his whole 
estate. This circumstance gave Caesar occasion to reproach 
Cato with his avarice, and to call him the mercenary husband : 
— " For 'why," said he, " did he part with her if he had occa- 
sion for her himself? And if he had not occasion for her, 
why did he take her again f The reason is obvious. It was 
the wealth of Hortensius. He lent the young man his wife 
that he might make her a rich widow." But, in answer to 
this, one need only quote that passage of Euripides,*" — 

. ' Call Herculea a coward !" 

For it would be equally absurd to reproach Cato with covetous- 
ness, as it would be to charge Hercules with want of courage. 
Whether the conduct of Cato was altogether unexceptionable 
in this affair is another question. However, as soon as he had 
married Marcia, he gave her the charge of his family, and fol- 
lowed Pompey. 

From that time, it is said, that he neither cut his hair, nor 
shaved his beard, nor wore a garland ; but was uniform in 
his dress, as in hb anguish for his country. On which side 
soever victory might for a while declare, he changed not, on 

* This p$Ma»gt is in tbe first act of the Mercutef Fttreiu. 
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that account, his habit. Being appointed to the government 
of Sicily, he passed over to Syracuse ; and finding that Asinius 
PoUio was arrived at Messania with a detachment from the 
enemy, he sent to him to demand the reason of his coming ; but 
PoUio only answered his question by another, and demanded 
of Cato to know the'cause of these revolutions. When he was 
informed that Pompey had evacuated Italy, and was encamped 
at Dyrrhachium, — ^^ How mysterious," said he, " are the ways 
of Providence ! When Pompey neither acted upon the princi- 
ples of wisdom, nor of justice, he was invincible ; but now 
that he would save the liberties of his country, his good for- 
tune seems to have forsaken him. Asinius (he said) he could 
easily drive out of Sicily ; but as greater supplies were at hand, 
he was unwilling to involve the island in war." He, therefore, 
advised the Syracusans to consult their safety by joining the 
stronger party, and soon after set sail. When he came to Pom- 
pey, his constant sentiments were, that the war should be pro- 
crastinated in hopes of peace ; for, that if they came to blows, 
which party soever might be successful, the event would be 
decisive against the liberties of the state. He also prevailed 
on Pompey, and the council of war, that neither any c^ty sub- 
ject to the Romans should be sacked, nor any Roman killed, 
except in the field of battle. By this he gained great glory, 
and brought over many, by his humanity, to the interest of 
Pompey. 

Wnen he went into Asia for the purpose of raising men and 
ships, he took with him his sister Servilia, and a little boy that 
she had by Lucullus ; for, since the death of her husband, she 
had lived with him ; and this circumstance of putting herself 
under the eye of Cato, and of following him through the se- 
vere discipline of camps, greatly recovered her reputation ; yet 
Csesar did not fail to censure Cato even on her account* 

Though Pompey's officers in Asia did not think that they 
had much need of Cato's assistance, yet he brought over the 
Rhodians to their interest; and there leaving his sister Servilia 
and her son, he joined Pompey's forces, which were now on a 
respectable footing, both by sea and land. It was on this oc- 
casion that Pompey discovered his final views. At first he 
intended to have given Cato the supreme naval command; and 
he had then no fewer than five hundred men of war, besides 
an infinite number of open galleys and tenders. Reflecting, 
however, or reminded by his friends, that Cato's great prin- 
ciple was on all occasions to rescue the commonwealth from 
the government of an individual; and that, if invested with so 
considerable a power himself, the momei^t Caesar should be 
vanquished, he would oblige Pompey too to lay dovm his 
arms, and submit 'to the laws ; he changed his intentions, 
though he had already mentioned them to Gato, and gave the 
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command of the fleet to Bibulus. The zeal of Cato, however^ 
was not abated by this conduct. When they were on the eve 
of a battle at Djrrrhachium, Pompey himself addressed and 
encouraged the army, and ordered his officers to do the same. 
Their addresses, notwithstanding, were coldly received. But 
when Cato rose, and spoke upon the principles of philosophy 
concerning liberty, virtue, death, and glory; when, by his im- 
passioned action, he showed that he felt what he spoke, and 
diat his eloquence took its glowing colours from his soul ; when 
he concluded with an invocation to the gods, as witnesses of 
their efforts for the preservation of their country, the plaudits 
of the army rent the skies, and the generals marched on in full 
confidence of victory. They fought and were victorious ; 
though Cesar's good genius availed him of the frigid cftutioB 
and diffidence of Pompey, and rendered the victory incom-' 
plete. But these things have been mentioned in the life of 
Pompey. Amid the general joy that followed this success, 
Cato alone mourned over his country, and bewailed that fatal 
and cruel ambition, which covered the field with the bodies of 
citizens, fallen by the hands of each other. When Pompey, 
in pursuit of Cssar, proceeded to Thessaly, and left in Dyrrha- 
chium a large quantity of arms and treasure, together with 
some friends and relations, he gave the whole in charge to 
Cato, with the command of fifteen cohorts only; for still he 
was afraid of his republican principles. If he should be van- 
quished, indeed, he knew he would be faithful to him ; bat if 
he should be victor, he knew, at the same time, that he would 
not permit him reap the reward of conquest in the sweets of 
absolute power. Cato, however, had the Satisfaction of being 
attended by many illustrious persons in Dyrrhachiuro. 

After the fatal overthrow at Pharsalia, Cato determined, in 
case of Pompey's death, to conduct the people under his charge 
to Italy, and then to retire into exile, far from the cognisance 
of the power of the tyrant; but if Pompey survived, he was 
resolved to keep his little forces together for him. With this 
design, he passed into Corcyra, where the fleet was stationed; 
and would there have resigned his command to Cicero, be- 
cause he had been consul, and himself only praetor. But Ci- 
cero declined it, and set sail for Italy. Pompey the younger 
resented this defection, and was about to lay violent hands on 
Cicero and some others, but Cato prevented him by private 
expostulation, and thus saved the lives both of Cicero and the 
rest. 

Cato, upon a suoposition that Pompey the Great would 
make his escape into Egypt or Libya, prepared to foUow him, 
together with his little force, after havmg first given, to such 
as chose it, the liberty of staying behind. As soon as he had 
reached the African coast^ he met with Sextns, Pompey's 
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younger son, who acquainted him with the death of hi» father. 
This gireatly afflicted the little band ; but as Pompey was no 
more, they unanimously resolved to have no other leader than 
Cato. Cato, out of compassion to the honest men that had 
put their confidence in him, and because he would not leave 
them destitute in a foreign country, took upon him the com- 
mand. He first made for Cyrene, and was received by the 
people, though they had before shut their gates against La- 
bienus. U^re he understood that Scipio, Pompey's father-in- 
law, was entertained by Jubs^ ; and that Appius Varus, to 
'wrhom Pompey had given the government of Africa, had joined 
them with his forces. Cato, therefore, resolved to march to 
them by land, as it was now winter. He had got together a 
grc^t many asses to carry water, and furnished himself also 
with cattle and other victualling provisions, as well as with a 
number of carriages. He had likewise in his train some of 
the people called Psylli,* who obviate the bad effects of the 
bite of serpents by sucking out the poison, and deprive the 
eerpents themselves of their ferocity by their charms. During 
a continued march for seven days, he was always foremost, 
though he made use of neither horse nor chariot. Ever after 
the unfortunate battle of Pharsalia, he ate sitting,! intending 
it as an additional token of mourning, that he never lay down 
except to sleep. 

By the end of winter he reached the place of his designation 
in Libya, with an army of near ten thousand men. The affairs 
of Scipio and Varus were in a bad situation, by reason of the 
misunderstanding and distraction which prevailed between 

* These people we^ e bo called from their king Piyllua, whose tomb was in 
the region of the Syrtes. Vanro teHs u^ that to tiy the legitimacy of their 
children, they suffer them to be bitten by a venomous serpent; and if they 
survive the wound, they conclude that they are not spurious. Crates Perga- 
meniis says there were a people of this kind at Faros on the Hellespont^ called 
Ophiogenesy whose touch alone was a cure for the bite of a serpent. Celsus 
observes, that the Psylli suck out the poison from the wound, not by any su- 
peiior sluU or quality, but because they have courage enough to do it. Some 
writers have asserted that the PsyUi have an innate quality in their constitu- 
tion that is poisonous to serpents; and that the smeU of it throws them into a 
profound sleep. Pliny mamtains, that every man has in himself a natural 
poison for serpents ; and that those creatures will shun the human saliva, as 
the^ would boiling water. The fasting saliva, in particular, if it comes within 
their mouths, kills them immediately. If, therefore, we may believe that the 
human saliva is an antidote to the poison of a serpent, we shall have no occa- 
sion to believe, at the same time, that the Psylli were endowed with any pe- 
culiar qualities of this kind, but that their success in these operations arose, 
as Celsus says, JEf audaHd u$u ctmfirmaU, However, they made a considera- 
ble trade of it ; and we are assured, that they have been known to import the 
African serpents into Italy and other countries, to increase their gain. Pliny 
says, they brought scorpions into Sicily, but they would not live in that 
island. 

t The consul Varro did the same after the battle of Canme, It was a ccr^' 
mony of mourning. 
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them, and which led them to pay their court with great ser- 
vility to Juba, whose wealth and power rendered him intolera- 
bly arrogant. For when he first gave Cato audience, he took 
his place between Scipio and Cato. But Cato took up his 
chair, and removed it to the oAer side of Scipio ; thus giving 
him the most honourable place, though he was his enemy, and 
had published a libel against him. Cato's adversaries have 
not paid proper regard to his spirit on this occasion, but they 
have been ready enough to blame him for putting Philostratus 
in the middle, when he was walking with him one day in Sicily, 
though he did it entirely out of regard to philosophy. In this 
manner he humbled Juba, who had considered Scipio and 
Varus as little more than his lieutenants; and he took care also 
to reconcile them to each other. 

The whole army then desired him to take the command uppn 
him ; and Scipio and Varus readily offered to resign it: but he 
said, — " He would not transgress the laws, for the sake of 
which he was waging war with the man who trampled upon 
them ; nor, when he was only troprmtor^ take the command 
from a proconsul^ For Scipio had been appointed proconsul ; 
and his name inspired the generality with hopes of success ; 
for they thought a Scipio could not be beaten in Africa. 

Scipio being established commander-in-chief, to gratify Juba, 
was inclined to put all the inhabitants of Utica to the sword, 
and to raze the city, as a place engaged in the interest of Cssar. 
But Cato would not suffer it : he inveighed loudly in council 
against that design, invoking heaven and earth to oppose it ; 
and, with much difficulty, rescued that people out of the hands 
of cruelty. After which, partly on their application, and partly 
at the request of Scipio, he agreed to take the command of the 
town, that it might neither willingly nor unwillingly fall into 
the hands of Cesar. Indeed, it was a place very convenient 
and advantageous to those who were masters of it ; and Cato 
added much to its strength, as well as convenience ; for he 
brought into it a vast quantity of bread-corn, repaired the 
walls, erected towers, and fortified it with ditches and ram- 
parts. Then he armed all the youth of Utica, and posted them 
in the trenches under his eye ; as for the rest of the inhabitants, 
he kept them close within the walls ; but, at the same time, 
took great care that they should sufl'er no injury of any kind 
from the Romans. And by the supply of arms, of money and 
provisions, which he sent in great quantities to the camp, 
Utica came to be considered as the principal magazine. 

The advice he had before given Pompey, he now gave to 
Scipio, — " Not to risk a battle with an able and experienced 
warrior, but to take the advantage of time, which most effec- 
tually blasts the growth of tyranny." Scipio, however, in bis 
rashness, despised these counsels, and once even scrupled not 
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to reproach Cato "vflpi cowardice ; asking him,— *^^ Whether he 
could not be satisfied with sitting still himself within walls 
and bars, unless he hindered others from taking bolder mea- 
sures upon occasion ?" Cato wrote back, — ** That he was ready 
to cross over into Italy with the horse and foot which he had 
brought into Africa, and, by bringing Caesar upon himself, to 
draw him from his design against Scipio." But Scipio only 
ridiculed the proposal; and it was plain that Cato now re- 
pented his giving up to him the command, since he saw that 
Scipio would take no rational scheme for the conduct of the 
war ; and that if he should, beyond all expectation, succeed, 
he woul4.i>ehave with no kind of moderation to the citizens. 
It was, therefore, Cato's judgment, and he often declared it to 
his friends, — *'*' That, by reason of the incapacity and rashness 
of the generals, he could hope no good end of the war ; and 
that, even if victory should declare for them, and Caesar be de- 
stroyed, for his part, he would not stay at Rome, but fly from 
the cruelty and inhumanity of Scipio, who already threw out 
insolent menaces against many of the Romans." 

The thing canve to pass sooner than he expected. About 
midnight a person arrived from the army, whence he had been 
three days in coming, with news that a great battle had been 
fought at Thapsus ; that all was lost ; that Caesar was master 
of both the camps ; and that Scipio and Juba were fled with 
a few troops which had escaped the general slaughter. 

On the receipt of such tidings, the people of Utica, as might 
be expected amidst the apprehensions of night and war, were 
in the utmost distraction, and could scarce keep themselves 
within the walls. But Cato making his 'appearance among 
the citizens, who were running up and down the streets with 
great confusion and clamour, encouraged them in the best 
manner he could. To remove the violence of terror and as- 
tonishment, he told them the case might not be so bad as it 
was represented, the misfortune being possibly exaggerated by 
report ; and thus he calmed the present tumult. As soon as 
it was light, he summoned to the temple of Jupiter the three 
hundred, whom he made use of as a council. These were the 
Romans who trafficked there in merchandise and exchange of 
money; and to them he added all the senators and their sons. 
While they were assembling, he entered the house with great 
composure and firmness of look, as if nothing extraordinary 
had happened; and read a book which he had in his hand. 
This contained an account of the stores, the com, the arms, 
and other implements of war, and the musters. 

When they were met, he opened the matter, — ^** With com- 
mending the three hundred for the extraordinary alacrity and 
fidelity they had showed in serving the public cause with their 
purses, their persons, and their counsels, and exhorting them 
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not to entertun different views, or to endeavour to save th^^m- 
selves by flight. For (continued he) if you keep in ^ body, 
Caesar will not hold you in such contempt if you continue the 
war ; and you will be more likely to be spared if you have re- 
course to submission. I desire you will consider the point 
thoroughly, and what resolution soever you may take, I will 
not blame you. If you are inclined to go with the stream of 
fortune, I shall impute the change to the necessity of the 
times. If you bear up against their threatening aspect, and 
continue to face danger iu the cause of liberty, I will be your 
feUow-soldier as well as captain, till our country has experi- 
enced the last issues of her fate : our country, which is not in 
Utica or Adrymetum, but Rome ; and she, in her vast re- 
sources, has often recovered herself from greater falls than 
this. Many resources we certainly have at present; and the 
principal is, that we have to contend with a man whose occa- 
sions oblige him to attend various objects. Spain is gone over 
to young Pompey ; and Rome, as yet unaccustomed to the 
yoke, is ready to spurn it from her, and to rise on any pros- 
pect of change. Nor is danger to be declined. In this you 
may take your enemy for a pattern, who is prodigal of his 
blood in the most iniquitous cause ; whereas, if you succeed, 
you will live extremely happy ; if you miscarry, the uncer- 
tainties of war will be termmated with a glorious death. How- 
ever deliberate among yourselves as to the steps you should 
take, first entreating heaven to prosper your determinations in 
a manner worthy the courage ^and zeal you have already 
shown." 

This speech of Cato^s inspired some with confidence, and 
even with hope ; and the generality were so much affected with 
his intrepid, his generous, and humane turn of mind, that they 
almost forgot their present danger ; and looking upon him as 
the only general that was invincible, and superior to all for- 
tune, they desired him to ^^ make what use he thought proper 
of their fortunes and their arms; for that it was better to die 
under his banner than to save their lives at the expense of be- 
traying so much virtue." One of the council observed the 
expediency of a decree for enfranchising the slaves, and many 
commended the motion. Cato, however, said, — ^^^He would 
not do that, because it was neither just nor lawful ; but such 
as their masters would voluntarily discharge, he would rf ceive, 
provided they were of proper age to bear arms." This many 
promised to do; and Cato withdrew, after having ordered lists 
to be made out of all that should offer. 

A little after this, letters were brought him from Juba and 
Scipio. Juba, who lay with a small corps concealed in the 
mountains, desired to know Cato^s intentions; proposing to 
wait for him if he left Utica, or to assist him if he chose to 
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Stand a siege. Scipio also lay at anchor under a promontory 
Bear Utica, expecting an answer on the same account. 

Cato thought it advisable to keep the messengers till he 
should know the final determination of the three hundred. 
All the patrician order, with great readiness, enfranchised and 
armed their slaves ; but as for the three hundred, who dealt in 
traffic and loans of money at high interest, and whose slaves 
were a considerable part of their fortune, the impression which 
Cato's speech had made upon them did not last long. As 
some bodies easily receive heat, and as easily grow cold again 
w^hen the fire is removed, so the sight of Cato warmed and li* 
beralized these traders; but when they came to consider the 
matter among themselves, the dread of Csesar soon put to 
flight their reverence for Cato and for virtue. For thus they 
talked, — ^^ What are we, and what is the man whose orders we 
refuse to receive i Is it not Caesar, into whose hands the whole 
power of the Roman empire is fallen f And surely none of us 
IS a Scipio, a Pompey, or a Cato. Shall we, at a time when 
their fears make all men entertain sentiments beneath their dig- 
nity : shall we, in Utica, fight for the liberty of Rome with a 
man against whom Cato and Pompey the Great durst not make 
a stand in Italy ? Shall we enfranchise our slaves to oppose 
Csesar, who have no more liberty ourselves than that con- 
queror is pleased to leave us ? Ah ! wr^ches, that we are ! 
Let us at hist know ourselves, and send deputies to intercede 
with him for mercy." This was the language of the most mo- 
derate among the three hundred ; but the greatest part of them 
lay in wait tor the patricians, thinking, if they could seize 
upon them they should more easily make their peace with Cas- 
sar. Cato suspected the change, but made no remonstrances 
against it : he only wrote to Scipio and Juba to keep at a dis- 
tance from Utica, because the three hundred were not to be 
depended upon. 

In the mean time, a considerable body of cavalry, who had 
escaped out of the battle, approached Utica, and despatched 
three men to Cato, though tney could come to no unanimous 
resolution; for some were for joining Juba, some Cato, and 
others were afraid to enter Utica. This account being brought 
to Cato, he ordered Marcus Rubrius to attend to the business 
of the three hundred, and quietly take down the names of such 
as offered to set free their slaves, without pretending to use 
the least compulsion. Then he went out of the town, taking 
the senators with him, to a conference with the principal offi- 
cers of the cavalry. He entreated their officers not to aban- 
don so many Roman senators; nor to choose Juba rather than 
Cato, for their general, but to join and mutually contribute to 
each other's safety, by entering the city, which was impregna- 
ble in point of strength, and had provisions and eveiy ihiag 
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necessary for defence for many years. The senators second* 
ed this application widi prayers and tears. The officers went 
to consult the troops under their command ; and Cato, with 
the senators, sat down upon one of the mounds to wait their 
answer. 

At that moment Rubrius came up in great fury, inveighing 
against the three hundred, who, he said, behaved in a very dis- 
orderly manner, and were raising commotions in the city. 
Upon this, many of the senators thought their colidition des- 
perate, and gave into the utmost expressions of grief; but 
Cato endeavoured to encourage them, and requested the three 
hundred to have patience. 

Nor was there any thing moderate in the proposals of the 
cavalry. The answer from them was,—" That they had no 
desire to be in the pay of Juba ; nor did they fear Caesar while 
they should have Cato for their general ; but to be shut up 
with Uticans, Phoenicians who would change with the wind, 
was a circumstance which they could not bear to think of: for 
(said they) if they are quiet now, yet when Caesar arrives- thcr 
will betray us, and conspire our destruction. Whoever, there- 
fore, desires us to range under his banners there, must first 
expel the Uticans, or put them to the sword, and then call us 
into a place clear of enemies and barbarians.'' These propo- 
sals appeared to Cato extremely barbarous and savage : how- 
ever, ne mildly answered, — "That he would talk to the- three 
hundred about them." Then entering the city again, he ap- 
plied to that set of men, who now no longer, ouj of reverence 
to him, dissembled or palliated their designs. They openly 
expressed their resentment, that any citizens should presume 
to lead them against Caesar, with whom all contest was beyond 
their power and their hopes. Nay, some went so far as to say, 
— -" I'hat the senators ought to be detained in the town till 
Caesar came." Cato let this pass as if he heard it not; and, 
indeed, he was a little deaf. 

But being informed that the cavalry were marching off, he 
was afraid that the three hundred would take some desperate 
step with respect to the senators ; and he therefore went in 
pursuit of them with his friends. As he found they were got 
under march, he rode after them. It was with pleasure they 
saw him approach ; and they exhorted him to ^o with theni, 
and save his life with theirs. On this occasion, it is said, that 
Cato shed tears, while he interceded with extended hands in 
behalf of the senators. He even turned the heads of some of 
their horses, and laid hold of their armour, till he prevailed 
with them to stay at least that day, to secure the retreat of the 
senators. 

When he came back with them, and had committed the 
charge of the gates to some, and the citadel to others, the 
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three hmirtd W€re ynder great apprehensions of betog pu* 
Bished for their inconstancy, and sent to beg of Cato, by al) 
means, to come ^nd speak to them. But the senators lyotild 
not sufier him to go. They said they would never let their 
guardian and deliverer come into the hands of such perfidious 
and traitorous men. It was now, indeed, that Cato's virtue 
appeared to all ranks of men in Utica in the clearest light, 
and commanded the highest love and admiration. Nothing 
could be more evident, than that the most perfect inte^ty 
was the guide qf his actions. He had long resolved to put 
an end to his being, and yet he submitted to inexpressible 
labours, cares, and conflicts for others, that, after he had se* 
cured Uieir lives, he might relinquish his own: for his in* 
tenttons in that respect were obvious enough, though he en- 
deavoured to conceal them. 

Therefore, after having satisfied the senators as well as 
he could, he went alone to wait upon the three hundred :*— 
^^ They thanked him for the favour, and entreated him to 
truMt them and make use of their services ; but as they were 
not Catos, nor had Cato's dignity of mind, they hoped he 
vould pity their weakness. They told him they had resolv* 
ed to send deputies to Cassar, to intercede first, and prin- 
cipally for Cato. If that request should not be granted, they 
would have no obligation to him for any favour to them- 
selves ; but as long as they had breath, would fight for Cato." 
Cato made his acknowledgments for their regard, and advised 
them to send immediately to intercede for themselves : — ^^ For 
me," said he, ^^ intercede not. It is for the conquered to turn 
suppliants, and for those who have done an injury to beg par- 
don. For my part, I have been unconquered through life, 
and superior in the thing I wished to be; for in justice and 
honour I am Cesar^s superior. Caesar is the vanquished, 
the falling man, being now clearly convicted of those designs 
against his country which he had long denied." 

After he had thus spoken to the three hundred, he left 
then; and being informed that Caesar was already on his 
march to Utica, — ^'^ Strange!" said he, *'it seems he takes us 
for men." He then went to the senators, and desired them 
to hasten their flight while the cavalry remained. He like- 
wise shut all the gates, except that which leads to the sea; 
appointed ships for those who were to depart ; provided for 
good order in the town; redressed grievances; composed dis- 
turbances ; and furnished all who wanted with the necessary 
provisions for the voyage. About this time Marcus Octa- 
vius* approached the place with two legions ; and, as soon as 
he had encamped, sent to desire Cato to settle with him the 

* The ttme who coauDand(4 P^pey^f fleet. 
VOL. III. 3 a 
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business of the command. Cato gave the messengers no an* 
swer, but turning to his friends, said, — ^" Need we wonder 
that our cause has not prospered, when we retain our ambi- 
tion on the very brink ot ruin?" 

In the mean time, having intelligence that the cavaliy, at 
their departure, were taking the goods of the Uticans as 
lawful prize, he hastened up to them, and snatched the plun- 
der out of the hands of the foremost: upon which they all 
threw down what they had got, and retired in silence, deject- 
ed and ashamed. He then assembled the Uticans, and ap- 
plied to them in behalf of the three hundred, desiring them 
not to exasperate Cesar against those Romans, but to act 
in concert with them, and consult each other's safety. After 
which, he returned to the sea-side to look upon the embarka- 
tion; and such of his friends and acquaintances as he could 
persuade to go, he embraced, and dismissed with great marks 
of affection. His son was not willing to ^o with the rest; and 
he thought it was not right to insist on his leaving a father he 
was so fond of. There was one Statyllius,* a young man, who 
affected a firmness and resolution above his years, and in all 
respects studied to appear like Cato, superior to passion. 
As this young man's enmity to Cesar was well known, Cato 
desired nim by all means to take ship with the rest ; and 
when he found him bent upon staying, he turned to Apollo- 
nides the Stoic, and Demetrius the Peripatetic, and said, — 
^* It is your business to reduce this man's extravagance of 
mind, and to make him see what is for his good." He now 
dismissed all except such as had business of importance with 
him ; and upon these he spent that night and great part of the 
day IFollowing. 

Lucius Caesar, a relation of the Conqueror, who intended to 
intercede for the three hundred, desired Cato to assist him in 
composing a suitable speech : — ^^ I shall think it an honour to 
become the most humble suppliant, and even to throw myself 
at his feet." Cato, however, would not suffer it:—** If I chose 
to be indebted," said he, ** to Csesar for my life, I ought to go 
in person and without any mediator ; but I will not have any 
obligation to a tyrant in a business by which he subverts the 
laws. And he does subvert the laws, by saving, as a master, 
those over whom he has no right of authority. Nevertheless, 
we will consider, if you please, how to make your application 
more effectual in behalf of the three hundred." 

After he had spent some time with Lucius Ca^ar upon this 
affair, he recommended his son and friends to his protection, 
conducted him a little on his way, and then took his leave, 

* Thif brave young Bomsn wm the Mine who, •Stet the battle of Pbilippi, 
v^t throurh the enemy to inquire into the condition of Bratus' camp^ and 
was aiain in oia veturn by CxMurs soldien. 
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aad retired to bis own house. His son and the rest of his 
friends being assembled there, he discoursed with them a con* 
-aiderable time ; and among odier things, charged the young 
man to take no share in the administration: — *^ For the state 
of affairs,'' said be, ^^ is such, that it is impossible for you to 
fill any office in a manner worthy of Cato ; and to do it other- 
wise would be unworthy of yourself." 

. In the evening he went to the bath ; where bethinking him- 
self of Statyllius, he called out aloud to Apollonides, and 
8«dd, — ^^ Have you taken down the pride of that young man ? 
and is he gone without bidding us larewell ?" ^^ No, indeed," - 
answered the philosopher, ^^we have taken a great deal of 

Eains with him, but he continues as lofty and resolute as ever ; 
e says, he will stay, and certainly follow your conduct." 
Cato then smiled, and said, — ^^^ That will soon be seen." 

After bathing he went to supper, with a large company, at 
which he sat, as he had always done since the battie of Phar- 
aalia ; for (as we observed above) he never now lay down except 
to sleep. All his friends, and the magistrates of Utica, suppedT 
with him. After supper the wine was seasoned with much 
wat and learning; and many questions in philosophy were pro- 
pose and discussed. In the course of the conversation they 
capie .to the paradoxes of the Stoics, (for so their maxims are 
.commonly called,) and to this in particular,-—^* That the good 
pnan only is free, and all bad men are slaves."* The Peripa- 
tetic, in pursuance, of his principles, took up the argument 
against it ; upon which Cato attacked him with great warmth, 
and in a louder and more vehement accent tiian usual, carried 
on a most spirited, discourse to a considerable length. From 
the tenor of it the ifbole company perceived he had deter- 
mined to put an end to his being, to extricate himself from 
the hard conditions on which he was to hold it. 

As he found a deep and melancholy silence the consequence 
of his discourse, he endeavoured to recover the spirits of hia 
guests, and to remove their suspicions, by talking of their 
present affairs, and expressing his fears both for his friends 
and partisans who were upon their voyage, and for those who 
had to make their way through dry deserts and a barbarous 
country. 

After the entertainment was over, he took his usual even- 
.iag walk with his friends, and gave the officers of the guards 
such orders as the occasion required, and then retired to hia 
, chamber. The extraordinary ardour with which he embraced 
his son and his friends at this parting recalled all their suspi* 
cions. He lay down, and began to read Plato's book on the 
Immortality of the Soul; but before he had gone through 

* Tbb was BSt oaly the semiBpeats of tbe Stoica^ but of BocnOsi. 
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with it. he looked up, tod took notice thit liU swohl WM not 
«t the head or his bed, where it used to hang; for bis son hsid 
taken it away while he was at supnier. He, therefore, called 
his seri'ant, and asked him who nad taken away his sword} 
As the servant made no answer, he returned to bis book; and 
after a while, without any appearance of haste or borry^ as 
if it was only by accident thdt he caHed for the sword, he 
ordered him to bring it. The servant still delayed to bring it, 
and he had patience till he had read out his book; but theft 
he called his servants one by one, and in a louder tone de- 
manded his sword. At last he struck one of them such ft 
blow on the mouth that he hurt bis own hand ; and growing 
more angry, and raising his voice still higher, he cried,-*^ I 
am betrayed, and delivered naked to my enemy, by my son 
and m) servants.'* His son then ran in with his friends, and 
tenderly embracing him, had recourse to tears and entreaties. 
But Cato rose up^amd with a stem and awful look, thus ezpres»- 
ed himself >—^ Whien and where did I show any signs of dis- 
traction, that nobody offers to dissuade me from any pui^ose 
I may seem to be wrong in, but I must be hindered from pur- 
ging my resolutions thus disarmed f And you, >-oung man, 
why do you not bind your father; bind his hands behind hia 
tmck, that when Cse-ar comes he may find me utterly incftpa- 
Ue of resistance f As to a sword, I have no need of it (o 
despatch myself ; for if I do but hold my breath a while, or 
dash my head against the wall, it will answer the purpose ali 
weB.»» 

Upon his speaking in this manner, the young man went oui 
^ the chamber weeping, and with him all the rest, except De- 
metrius and Apollonide^. To th^se philosophers be addressed 
liimself in a milder tone:*— ^* Are you also determined to make 
a man of my age live whether he will Or no ? And do you ait 
here in silence to watch me ? Or do you bring any arguments 
to prove, that, now I ato has no hopes from any other quarter, 
it is no dishonour to beg mercy of his enemy? why do not you 
begin a lecture to inform me better, that, dismissing the opi- 
iiions in which you and I liave lived, we may, throudfi Caesar's 
'means, grow wiser, and so have a still greater obligation to 
him ? As yet I have determined nothing with respect to myself; 
but I ought to have it in my power to put my purpose in exe- 
cution when I have formed it And, indeed, I shall in some 
measure consult with you, for I shall proceed* in my delil)e>^ 
tions upon the priticiples of your philosophy. Be satisfied, 
then, and go tell my son, if persuasion will not do, not to have 
recourse to constraint." 

They made no answer, but went out; the tears falfing 
from their eyes as the^• withdrew. The sword was sent in by 
a litde boy. He drew, and eumined it ; aad finding the point 
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and the edge good,*— ^^ Noir^" said he, ^* I am master of my- 
self." Then laying down die sword, he took up the book 
again, mid, it is said, he perused the whole twice.* After 
which he slept so sound, that he was heard by those who were 
an waiting without. About midnight he called for two of his 
freedmen, Cleanthes the physician, and Butas, whom he ge» 
nerally employed about pubbc business. The latter he sent to 
the port, to see whether all die Romans had put off to sea, and 
bring him word. 

In the mean time, he* ordered the physician to dress his liand, 
which was inflamed by the blow he had given his servant. This 
was some consoUtion to the whole honse, for now they iliought 
he had dropt his design against his Mfe. Soon after this, Birtas 
returned, and inform^ them that di^ were all got off except 
Crassus, who had been detained by sootie busings, but diat he 
intended to embatk ^^ery soon, though the wind Uew hard, and 
the sea was tempestuous. Cato, at this news, sighed in pi^ 
of his friends at sea, and sent Butas again, that if any of them 
happened to have put back, and should be in want of any thing, 
he might acquaint him with it. 

By this time the birds began to &ing,t and Cato fell again 
into a little slumber. Bums, at his return, told him all was 
<)uiet in the harbour; upon which Cato ordered him to shut 
the door, having first stretched himself on the bed, as if he 
designed to sleep out the rest of the night ; but after Bums was 
gone, he drew his sword, and stabbed himself under the breast. 
However, he could not strike hard enough on account of the 
inflammation in his hand, and, therefore, did not presently ex* 
pire, but in the struggle with death fell ftW the bed, and dunew 
down a little geometrical table that stood by. 

The noise alarming the servants, they cried out, and his son 
and his friends imm^iately entered the room. They found 
him weltering in his blood, and his bowels fallen out: at the 
same time he was alive, and looked upon them. They were 
struck with inexpressible horror. The physician approached 
to examine the wound, and finding his bowels uninjured, he 
put them up, and began to sew up the wound. Bat as soon as 
Cato came a little to himself, he thmst away the physician, 
tore open the wound, plucked out his own bowels, and imme* 
diately expired. 

In less time than one would think all the family could be in- 
formed of diis sad event, the three hundred were at the door ; 
and a little after all the people of Utica dironged about it, with 
one voice calling him ^ their benefactor, their saviour, the only 
free and unconquered man.** This they did, though, at tWe 

• Tet thb veiydiikifae coademas suioide in the stroigssttenas. 
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same time, they had intelligence that C^sar was approachbg^. 
K either fear, nor the flattery of the conqueror, nor tne factious 
disputes that prevailed among themselves, could divert them . 
from doiug honour to Cato. They adorned the body in a 
magnificent manner, and, after a splendid procession, buried it 
near the sea; where now stands his statue, with a sword in the 
right hand. 

This great business over, they began to take measures for 
saving themselves and their city. Caesar had been informed 
by persons who went to surrender themselves, that Cato re- 
mained in Uuca without any thoughts of flight; that he pro* 
Tided for the escape of others, indeed, but that himself, with 
his friends and his son, lived there without any appearance of 
fear or apprehension. Upon these circumstances he could form 
no probable conjecture. 

However, as it was a great point wi|h him to get him. into 
his hands, he advanced to the place with his army with all pos* 
sible expedition; and when he had intelligence of Cato^s death, 
he is reported to have uttered this short sentences— ^^ Cato, I 
envy thee thy death, since thou couldst envy me the glory of 
saving thy life." indeed, if Cato had deigned to owe his life to 
Cvsar, he would not so much have tarnished his own honour, 
as have added to that of the conqueror. What might have 
been the event is uncertain, but, in all probability, Cssar 
would have inclined to the merciful side. 

Cato died at the age of forty-eight.. His son suffered nothing 
from Caesar ; but, it is said, he was rather immoral, and that 
he was censured for his conduct with respect to women. In 
Cappadocia he lodged at the house of Marphadates, one of the 
royal family, who had a very. handsome wife; and as he staid 
there a longer time than decency could warrant, such jokes as 
these were passed upon him :— ^^ Cato goes the morrow after 
the thiroeth day of tne month." '^ Porcius and Marphadates 
are two friends who have but one ^ou/y" for the wife of Mar- 
phadates was named Psyche^ which signifies souL ^' Cato is a 
great and generous man, and has a royal soulJ^^ Nevertheless 
he wiped off all aspersions by his death: for, fighting at Philippi 
asainst Octavius Cesar and Antony, in the cause of liberty, 
aner his party gave way, he disdained to fly. Instead of slip- 
ping out of the action, he challenged the enemy to try their 
strength with Cato ; he animated such of his troops as had 
stood their ground, and fell, acknowledged by his adversaries 
as a prodigy of valour. 

Cato's daughter was much more admired for her virtues. 
She was not inferior to her father, either in prudence or in for- 
titude; for, being married to Brutus, who killed Cssar, she 
was trasted with the secret of the conspiracy, and put a period 
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to her life in amanner worthy of her birth aad of her Tirtue; , 
as we have related in the life of Brutus. 

As for StatvUius, who promised to imitate the pattern of 
Cato, he would have, despatched himself soon after him, but 
was prevented by the philosophers. He approved himself 
afterwards to Brutus a nitbful and able officer, and fell in the 
batdeof PhilippL 
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LIFE OF AGIS. 

It 18 not without appearance of probability that wme diiak the 
fable of Ixion designed to represent the fate of ambitious men. 
Ixion took a cloud rastead of Juno to his arms, and the Cen- 
taurs were the offspring of their embrace : the ambitious em- 
brace honour, which is only the image of virtue ; and, governed 
by different impulses, actuated by emulation and all tiie varie^ 
of passions, they produce nothing pure and genuine; the whole 
issue is of a preposterous kind. The shepherds in Sophocks 
say of their flocks,— 

These are oar ntbject% yet we terfe tfaeai* 

And listen |o their mute command. 

The same may be truly affirmed of those great statesmen who 
govern according to the capricious and violent inclinations of 
tile people. They become slaves to gain the name of raagis* 
trates and rulers. As in a ship, those at the oar can see what 
is before them better than the pilot, and yet an,- often looking 
back to him for orders: so they who takd their measures of ad* 
ministration only with a view to popular applause, are called 
governors indeed, but, in fact, are no more than slaves of the 
people. 

The complete, the honest statesman, has no fartiier regard to 
the public opinion, than as the confidence it gains him fficilitates 
his designs, and crowns them with success. An ambitious 
young man may be allowed, indeed, to value himself upon his 
great and good actions, and to expect his portion of fame ; for 
virtues, as Theophrastus says, when they first begrin to grow in 
persons of that age and disposition, are cherished and strength* 
ened by praise, and afterwards increase in proportion as the love 
of glory increases. But an immoderate passion for fame in all 
affairs is dangerous, and in political matters destructive. For, 
joined to great authority, this passion drives all that are pos- 
sessed with it into folly and madness, while they no longer think 
that glorious which is good, but account whatever is glorious to 
be also good and honest. Therefore, as Phocion said to An« 
tipater, when he desired something of him inconsistent with 



juscicey^^ ¥ou cmmat have Pfaocion for yaur frieiid Uil .flat- 
terer too ;" this, or domethiBg like it, should be fiaid to the 
multitude,*^^^ You caimbt have the siame roaa both for ^or 
governor and your slave:" for that would be no more than 
exemplifying the fable of the serpent. The tail, it seems, cme 
day quarrelled with the head, and, instead of being £orced 
always to follow, Inaiated thait it should lead in its turn. An* 
corcUngly, the tail uaderto<dc the charge, and as it moved for* 
ward at all advealures^ it tore itself in a terrible manner ; and 
the head, which was thus obliged, against nature, to follow a 
guide that could neither see nor hear, suffered likewise in sis 
turn. We see many under the same predicament, whose ob- 
ject is popularity in all the steps of their administration. At^ 
tacked entirely to liie capricious multitude, they producje suoh 
disorders as they can neith^ redress ndr restrain. 

These observations on popularity were suggested to us, by 
considering the effects of it in the misfortunes of Tiberius and 
Caius Gracchus. In point of disposition, of education, and 
political princsples, none could exceed them ; yet they w*ere 
ruined, skot so much by an immoderate love of glory, as by. a 
fear of disgrace, which, in its origin, was not wrong* They 
had been so much obliged to the people for their favour, that 
they were aabamed to be behind-hand with them in the mariu 
of attention. On the contrary, by the most acceptable services, 
they always studied to outdo the honours paid them; and 
being -stidl more honoured on account of those services, the 
affection hetween diem and the people became at last so vio* 
lent, that it forced them into a situation wherein it was in vain 
to aay,*-^^ Since we are wrong, it would he a shame to persist.^' 
In the course of the history, these observations occur. 

With those two Romans let us compare two Spartan kiftga, 
Agis and Cleomenes, who were not behind them in popularity. 
Like^the Gracchi, they strove to enlarge the privileges of the 
people, and by restoring the just and glorious institutions 
which had long fallen into disuse, they became equally obnox- 
ious to the great, who could not think of parting with ({he su- 
periority which riches gave them, and to which they had long 
been accustomed. These Spartans were not, indeed, brothers; 
but their actions were of the same kindred and complexion : 
the source of which was this :-^ 

When the love of money made its way into Sparta, and 
brought lavarice and meanness in its train, on the one hand, on 
the other, profusion, effeminacy, luxury, that state soon devi- 
ated from its original virtue, and sunk into contempt till t^ 
reign of Agis and Leonidas. Agis was of the family of £u- 
rvtion, the son of Eudamidas, the sixth in descent from Age- 
silaus, distinguished by his expedition into Asia, and for his 
eminence in Greece. Agesilaus was succeeded by his son 
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Archidamus, who was slain by the Messapia&s at Mandofoiiiiii iff 
Italy.* Agis was the eldest son of Archidamus, and being slsin 
at Megalopolis by Antipater, and leaving no issue, was succeed-' 
ad by his brother Eudamidas. He was succeeded by another 
Archidamus, bis son, and that prince by another Eudamidas, 
his son likewise, and the father of that Agis of whom we are 
BOW speaking. Leonidas, the son of Cleonymus, was of ano-' 
ther branch of the family of the Agiad», the eighth in descent 
from that Pausanias who conquered Mardonius at Plataea. 
Pausanias was succeeded by his son Plistonax, and he by ano- 
ther Pausanias, who being banished to Tegea, left his king- 
dom to his eldest son Agesipolis. He, dying without issue, 
was succeeded by his brother Cleombrotus, who left two sons, 
Agesipolis and Cleomenes. Agesipolis, after a short reign, 
died without issue, and Cleomenes, who succeeded him in the 
kingdom, after burying his eldest son Acrotatus, left surviving 
another son Cleonymus, who, however, did not succeed to the 
kingdom, which fell to A reus, the son of Acrotatus and grand- 
son of Cleomenes. Areus being slain at Corinth, the crown 
descended to his son Acrotatus, who was defeated and killed 
in the battle of Megalopolis by the tyrant Aristodemus. He 
left his wife pregnant, and as the child proved to be a son, 
Leonidas the son of Cleonymus took the guardianship of 
him ; and his charge dying in his minority, the crown fell to 
him. This prince was not agreeable to his people. For though 
the corrupuon was general, and they all grew daily more and 
more depraved, yet Leonidas was more remarkable than 
the rest for his deviation from the customs of his ancestors. 
He had long been conversant in the courts of the Asiatic 
princes, particularly in that of Seleucus, and he had the indis- 
cretion to introduce the pomp of those courts into a Grecian 
state, into a kingdom where the laws were the rules of go- 
vernment. • 

Agis far exceeded, not only him, but almost all the kings 
who reigned before him since the great Agesilaus, in goodness 
of disposition, and dignity of mind. For though brought up 
in the greatest affluence, and in all the indulgence that might 
be expected from female tuition, under his mother Agesistrata 
and his grandmother Archidamia, who were the richest per- 
sons in Lacedsemonia, yet before he reached the age of twenty, 
he declared war against pleasure; and, to prevent any vanit)' 
which the beauty of his person might have suggested, he dis* 
carded all unnecessary ornament and expense, and constantly 
appeared in a plain Lacedaemonian cloak. In his diet, his bath- 

* We know of no such place an Mandomum,- Probably we should reai 
Manduriutny which is a city of lapygut, mentioned by the geographers.— Ce^ 
Mnw, p, 902. 
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iftgr, and m all his exereises, he kept close to the Spartan sim- 
plicity ; and he often used to say that the crown was no farther^ 
an object of desire to him, than as it might enable him to re- 
store the laws and ancient discipline of his country. 

The first symptoms of corruption and distemper in their 
commonwealth appeared at the time when the Spartans had 
entirely destroyed the Athenian empire, and began to bring 
gold and silver into Lacedsmon. Nevertheless, the Agrarian 
Ia-w established by Lycurgus still subsistii^, and the lots of 
land descending undiminished from father to son, order and 
equality in some measure remained, which prevented other 
errors from d)eing fatal. But Epitadeus, a man of great au- 
thority in Sparta, though at the same time factious and ill-na- 
tured, being appointed one of the ephori^ and having a quarrel 
with his son, procured a law that all men should have liberty 
to alienate* their estates in their life-time, or to leave them to 
^vhom they pleased at their death. It was to indulge his pri- 
vate resentment, that this man proposed the decree, which 
others accepted and confirmed from a motive of avarice, and 
Aus the best institution in the world was abrogated. Men of 
fortune now extended their landed estates without bounds, not 
scrupling to exclude the right heirs ; and property quickly 
ooming into a few hands, the rest of the people were poor and 
miserable. The latter found no time or opportunity for libe- 
ral arts and exercises, being obliged to drudge in mean and 
mechanic employments for their bread, and, consequendy, 
looking with envy and hatred on the rich. There remained 
not above seven hundred of the old Spartan families, of which, 
perhaps, one hundred had estates in land. The rest of the 
city was filled with an insignificant rabble, without property or 
honour, who had neither heart nor spirit to defend their coun- 
try against wars abroad, and who were always watching an 
appprtunity for changes and revolutions at home. 

For these reasons, Agis thought it a noble undertaking, as in 
fact it was, to bring the citizens again to an equality, and, by 
that means, to replenish Sparta with respectable inhabitants. 
For this purpose he sounded the inclinations of his subjects. 
The young men listened to him with a readiness far beyond 
his expectation ; they adopted the cause of virtue with him, 
and, ior the sake of liberty, changed their manner of living, 
widi as little objection as they would have changed their ap- 
parel. But most of the old men being far gone in corruption, 
were as much afraid of the name of Lycurgus, as a fugitive 
slave, when brought back, is of that of his master. They in- 

* It was good policy in the kingi of England and France to procure laws 
empowering the nobility to alienate their estates, and by that means to reduce 
their power ; for the nobility in tiiose times were no better than so many 
petty tyrants. 
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vdlfhed, therefore, agaiiwt Agia for knenti^g tbe prcseAt 
$farte of things, a»d desiring to restore the ancient dignity of 
Spflrtai. On the other hand, Lysander the son of Libys, Man- 
droclidas the son of Ecphanes^and AgesikHis, not only cane 
into his glorious designs, but co*>operated with them. 

LySMider had great reputation and authority among the 
Spartans. No man understood the interests of Greece better 
than Mandroclidas, and with his shrewdness and capacity he 
had a proper mixture of spirit. As for Agesihnit, he was 
uncle to tlie king, and a man of great eloquence, bitt, at the 
same time, effeminate and avaricious. However, he was ani- 
mated to this enterprise by his son Hippomed«, who had 
distinguished himself in many wars, and was respectable on 
account of the attachment of the Sparun youth to Us person. 
It must be acknowledged, indeed, that the thing which reaUy 
persuaded Agesilaus to embark in the design, was die greatness 
of his debts, which he hoped to be cleared off by a change in 
the constitution. 

As soon as Agis had gained him, he endeavoured, with Us 
assistance, to bring his own mother into the scheme. She was 
sister to Agesilaus, and by her extensive connectiona, her 
wealth, and the number of people who owed her money, had 
great influence in Sparta, and a considerable share in the ma- 
nagement of public afEsirs. Upon the first intimation of the 
thing, she was quite astonished at it, and dissuaded the young 
man as much as possible from measures which she looked upon 
as neither practicable nor salutary. But Agesilaus showed 
her that they might easily be brought to bear, and that they 
would prove of the greatest utility to the state. The young 
prince, too, entreated his mother to sacrifice her wealth to die 
advancement of his glory, and to indulge his laudable ambi- 
tion : — ^^ It is impossible," said he, " for me ever to vie with 
other kings in point of opulence. The domestics of an Asia* 
tic grandee, nay, the servants of the stewards of Ptolemy and 
Seleucus, were richer than all the Spartan kings put together. 
But if by sobriety, by simplicity of provision for the body, and 
by greatness of mind, I can do something wUch shall tSLt ex- 
cel all their pomp and luxury, I mean the making an equal par- 
tition of property among all the citizens, I shall really become 
a great king, and have all the honour that such actions de« 
mand." 

This address changed the opinions of the women^ — They 
entered into the young man^s glorious views ; they caught the 
flame of virtue, as it were, by inspiration, and, in their turn, 
hastened Agis to put his scheme in execution. They sent for 
their friends, and recommended the affair to them; and they did 
the same to the other matrons: for they knew that the Lace- 



d^monkiBft alwsqrs hturkcB to their wives^ and that the women 
are permitted to uitcrmeddle more with public business tham 
the men are with the domestic. This, indeed, was the princi- 
pal obstruction t# Agis' enterprise. Great part of the wealth 
of Sparta was now in the hands of the women : consequently, 
they opposed die reformation^ not only because they knew they 
must forfeit those gratifications, in which their deviation from 
the severer paths of sobriety had brought them to place their 
happiness; but because they saw they must also lose that 
hofnour and power which follow property. They, therefore, 
applied to Leonidas, the other king, and deshred him, as the 
older num, to put a stc»p to the prefects of Agls. 

Leonidas was inclined to serve the rich; but as he feared 
the people, who were very desirous of the change, he did not 
appose it openly. Privately, however, he strove to blast the 
design, by applying to the magistrates, and invidiously repre- 
sented,-—^^ That Agis offered &e poor a share in the estates of 
the rich, as the price of absolute power ; and that the distribution 
of lands and cancelling of debts was only a means to purchi^se 
guards for himself, not citis&ens for Sparta." 

Agis, however, having interest to get Lysander elected one 
of the ephoriy took the first opportunity to propose his rhetra to 
the senate ; according to which,-— ^^ Debtors were to be released 
from their obligations, and lands to be divided in the following 
manner >*-Those that lay between the Valley of Pellene and 
Mount Taygetus, as far as Malea and Sellasia, were to be 
distributed in four thousand five hundred equal lots ; fifteen 
thousand lots were to be made of the remaining territory, 
which riiould be shared among the neighbouring inhabitants 
who were able to bear arms: as to what lay within the limits 
first mentioned, Spartans were to have the preference : but if 
their number fell short, it should be made up out of strangers^ 
who were unexceptionable in point of person, condition, and 
education. These were to be divided into fifteen companies, 
some of four hundred, some of two hundred, who were to eat 
together, and keep to the diet and discipline enjoined by th^ 
laws of Lycurgus." 

The decree thus proposed in the senate, and the members 
differing in their opinions upon it, Lysander summoned an as- 
sembly of the people; and ne, with Mandroclidas and Agesi- 
laus, in their discourse to the citizens, entreated them not to 
suffer the few to insult the many, or to see with unconcern the 
majesty of Sparta trodden under foot. They desired them to 
recollect the ancient oracles, which bade them beware of the 
love of money, as a vice the most ruinous to Sparta, as well as 
the late answer from the temple of Pasiphaa, which gave them 
the same warning : for Pasiphaa had a temple and oracle at 
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Thalamic.* Some say, this Pasiphaa was one of the daug^* 
ters of Adas, who had by Jupiter a son named Ammon. 
Others suppose her to be Cassandra,! the daughter of Priam^ 
who died at that place, and mig^t have the na^e of Panphaa^% 
from her answering the questions of all that consulted her. 
But Phylarchus says, she was no other than Daphne, the daugh- 
ter of Amyclas, who flying from the solicitations of ApoMo, 
was turned mto a laurel, and afterwards honoured by that dmty 
with the gift of prophecy. Be that as it may, it was affirmed 
that her oracle had commanded all die Spartans to return to the 
equality which the laws of Lycurgus originally enjointed. 

Last of all, king Ag^s entered the assembly, and, altera short 
speech, declared that he would contribute largely to the insti- 
tution he^ecommended. He would first g^ve up to the com- 
munity his own great estate, consisting of arable and pasture 
land, and of six hundred talents in money: then his mother 
and grandmother, all his relations and friends, who were the 
richest persons in Sparta, would follow his example. 

The people were astonished at the magnificence of the young 
man's proposal, and rejoiced that now, after the space of three 
hundred years, they had at last found a king wordiy of Sparta. 
Upon this Leonidas began openly and vigorously to expose 
the new regulations. He considered that he should be obliged 
to do the same with his colleague, without finding the same 
acknowledgments from the people : that all would be equally 
under a necessity of giving up their fortunes; and that he who 
first set the example, would alone reap the honour. He there* 
fore demanded of Agis, — ^^ Whether he thought Lycurgus a 
just and a good man ?" Agis answering in the affirmative^ 
Leonidas thus went on \ — ^^ But did Lycurgus ever order just 
debts to be cancelled, or bestow the freedom of Sparta upon 
strangers \ Did he not rather think his commonwealdi could 
not be in a salutary state, except strangers were entirely ex* 
eluded V* Agis replied, — ^^ He did not wonder that Leonidas, 
who was educated m a foreign country, and had children by an 
intermarriage with a Persian family, should be ignorant that 
Lycurgus, in banishing money, banished both debts and usury 
from Lacedaemon. As for strangers, he excluded only diose 

* Those who consulted thU oracle lay down to sleep in the temple, and the 
goddess revealed to them the object of their inquiries in a dream. — Ctfc. 
dt Div, L i. 

f^Pausanias would incline one to think that this was the goddess Inc. ^ On 
the road between Oetylus and Thalamise," says he, ''is the temple of Inc. It 
is the custom of those who consult her to sleep in her temple, and what thejr 
want to know is revealed to them in a dream. In the court of the temple are 
two statues of brass, one of Papfda, (it ought to be PanphaOf) the other of 
the sun. That which is in the temple is so covered with garlands and fillets 
that it is not to be seen $ but it is said to be of brass.'' 

^ Am to mbfi ^amif (juutfTUA,) 
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who were noflikely to conform to his institations, or fit to 
class with his people: for he did not dislike them merely as 
straigers ; his exceptions were to their manners and customs, 
and he was afraid that, by mixing with his Spartans, they would 
infect them with their luxury, effemiDacy and avarice. Ter- 
pander, Thales, and Pherecydes, were strangers, yet, because 
their poetry and {philosophy moved in concert with the maxims 
of Lycurgus, they were held in great honour at Sparta. Even 
you commend Ecprepes, who, when he was one of the ephort^ 
retrenched the two strings which Phr3n:iis the musician had 
added to die seven of the harp ; you commend those who did 
the same by Timo^eus \^ and yet you complain of our in- 
tention to banish superfluity, pride and luxury, from Sparta. 
Do you think that, in retrenching the swelling and supernume- 
rary graces of music, they had no farther view, and that they 
were not afraid the excess and disorder would reach the lives 
and manners of the pec^le, and destroy the harmony of the 
state?" 

From this time the common people followed Agis: but the 
rich entreated Leonidas not to give up ^eir cause ; and they 
exerted their interest so effectually witn the senate, whose 
chief power lay in previously determining what laws should 
be proposed to the people, that they carried it against the rhe^ 
tra by a majority of one. Lysander, however, being yet in 
office, resolved to prosecute Jjeonidas upon an ancient law, 
which forbids every descendant of Hercules to have children 
by a woman that is a stranger, and makes it capital for a 
Spartan to settle in a foreign country. He instructed others 
to allege these things against Leonidas, while he, with his col- 
leagues, watched for a sign from heaven. It was the custom 
for ih^ ephort^ every ninth year, on a clear star-light night, 
when there was no moon, to sit down, and in silence observe 
she heavens. If a star happened to shoot from one part of 
diem to another, they pronounced the kings guilty of some 
crime against the gods, and suspended them till they were re- 
established by an oracle from Delphi or Olympia. Lysander, 
affirming that the sign had appeared to him, summoned Leoni- 
das to his trial, and produced witnesses to prove, that he .had 
two children by an Asiatic woman, whom one of Seleucus' 
lieutenants had given him to wife ; but that, on her conceiving 
a mortal aversion to him, he returned home against his will, 
and filled up the vacancy in the throne of Sparta. During 
this suit, he persuaded Cleombrotus, son-in-law to Leonidas, 

* Ttmotheus the Milesian, a celebrated Dtthyrambic poet and musician. 
He added even a twelfth string to the harp, for which he was severely punished 
by the sage Spartans^ who concluded that luxury of sound would eneminate 
the people. 
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and a prince of tihe blood, to lay datm to the cvown. JLeoiu* 
das, greAtly temfied, fled to the idtar of Minerva, in tha 
Chakieecus^"^ as a BHppliant; and kis dan^ter, leavingp Cloom* 
brotos, joitied hrm in the intercession. He was tte^sBflimonod 
to the court of judicature; and^ as he did not appear, he wna 
deposed, and the kingdom adjtidged to CleonbrotUB. 

'Soon after this revohition, Lysandcr's tin6 expired, aeod fae 
quitted his office. The ^^hort of the ensuing year liaaened to 
die supplication of Leonidas, and eonsented to reaaare him. 
Utey likewise began a prosecution against Lyauftder and Man- 
droclidas for the cancelling of debts and 4istriibiitiQB of lands, 
which those magistrates agreed to, contrary to law. In this 
danger they persuaded die two kings to unite skeir iatetcat, 
and to despise the machinations of tibe ephorit ^ These aagia* 
trates," said they, ^ have no power but what they derive from 
some difference between the kings, in such a case they have 
a right to support with their suffrage the prince wihosc mea- 
sures are salutary, against the odier who consults not thepnb- 
lie good; but when the kings are tmanimous, nothing can 
overrule their deter^natiens. To resist them is then to fight 
against the laws. For,'' as we said, ^^ they can omiy decide 
between the kings in case of disagreement ; when their senti- 
ments are the same, the epkori have no right to interpose." 

The kings, prevailed upon by this argument, entered the 
place of assembly with their friends, wiiere ihey removed the 
ephori from their seats, and placed others in their room. Age^ 
silaus was one of these new magistrates. They then armed a 
great number of the youth, and released manv out«f pmon; 
upon which their adversaries were struck with terror, expect- 
mg that many lives would be lost. However, they pot not one 
man to the sword : on the contrary, Agis understsnding tiiat 
Agesilaus designed to kill Leonidas in his flight to Tegea<, and 
had planted assassins for that purpose on the way, genot^ualy 
sent a party of men whom he could depend upon, to escovt 
him, and they conducted him safe to Tegea. 

Thus ifhe business went on widi all the success they could 
desire, and thty had no ferther opposition to encounter. But 
this excellent regulation, so worthy of Lncedemon, miscarried 
through the failure of one of its pretended advocates, the vile 
disease of avarice in AgesUaus. He was possessed of ahnge 
and fine estate in land, but at the same time deeply in debt; 
and as he was neither able to pay his debts, nor wiUmg to part 
with his land, he represented to Agis, that if both his inten- 
tions were carried into execution at the same time, it would 
probably raise great commotions in Sparta ; but if he first 
obliged the rich by the canocAling of debts, they would nfter- 

* Mlnsnra had a temple at Sparta entirely sf brass. 
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wards quietly and readily eoiiBeiit to the distribution of lands. 
Agesilaas drew Lysander, too, into the same snare. An order, 
therdbre, was issued for bringing in all bonds, (the Lacedse* 
monians call them clarta^ and they were piled together in the 
market-place, and burnt. When the fire began to bum, the 
usurers and other creditors walked off in great distress. But 
Agesilaus, in a scoffing way, said, — ^^ He never saw a brighter 
or more glorious flame/' 

The common people demanded that the distribution of laxida 
should also be made immediately, and the kings gave orders 
for it; but Agesilaus found out some pretence or other for 
delay, till it was time for Agis to take the field in behalf of the 
Achseans, who were allies of the Spartans, and had applied to 
diem for succours : for they expected that the iEtolians would 
take the route through the territory of Megara, and enter Pe- 
loponnesus. Aratus, general of the Achaeans, assembled an 
amiy to prevent it, and wrote to the ephori for assistance. 

They immediately sent Agis upon that service; and that 
prince went out with the bluest hopes, on account of the 
spirit of his men and their attachment to his person. They 
were most of them young men in very indifferent circum- 
stances, who, being now released from their debts, and expect- 
ing a division of lands, if they returned from the war, strove 
to recommend themselves as much as possible to Agis. It 
was a most agreeable spectacle to the cittes,to see them march 
through Pdoponnesus without committing the least violence, 
and with such discipline that they were scarce heard as they 
passed. The Greeks said one to another,—-^*' With what ex- 
xellent order and decency must the armies under Agesilaus, 
Lysander, or Agesilaus of old, have moved, when we find such 
exact obedience, such reverence in these Spartans to a gene- 
ral, who is, perhaps, the youngest man in die whole army !" 
Indeed, this young prince's simplicity of diet, his love of labour, 
and his affecting no show, either in his dress or arms, above a 
private soldier, made all the common people, as he passed, look 
upon him with pleasure and admiration: but his new regula- 
tions at Lacedaemon displeased the rich, and they were afraid 
diat he might raise commotions every where among the com- 
monalty, and put them upon following the example. 

After Agis had joined Aratus at Corinth, in the delibera- 
tions about meeting and fighting the enemy, he showed a pro- 
par courage and spirit, without any enthusiastic or irrational 
flights. He gave it as his opinion, — ^^ That they should give 
battle, and not suffer the war to enter the gates of Pelopon- 
nesus. He would do, however, what Aratus thought most 
expedient, because he was the older man, and general of the 
Achaeans, whom he came not t6 dictate to, but to assist in the 

ar.'^ 
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It mutt be acknowledged that B«to* of Sinope relates it in 
another manaer. He says^ Aratua was for fighting, and Agia 
declmed it. But Bato hitA never met with wlmt Aratus writea, 
by ymy oft apelog>* for hiaaaclf, upon tbia point. That geBeral 
«9tts ii9r^^^ That as the huabaadmen had almost fioiah«ldieir 
bari^eat^ he thought it better to let the eaemy paaa ihtm to 
haMrctt by a battle, the loss of the whole countiy." There- 
fore, when Aratus determined not to fight, and dismissed his 
allies with compUmeats on their readiness to serve him, Agis, 
who had. gained great honour by his behaviour, marched back 
to Sparta, where, by this time, internal troupes and changes 
demanded his presence. 

Agesilaus, still one of the ephort^ and delivered from the 
pressure of debt which had weighed down his spirits, scrupled 
BO act of injustice that might bring money into his coffers. He 
even added to the year a thirteenth month, though the proper 
period for dwt intercalation was not come, and insisted on the 
people's paying supernumerary taxes for that asonth. Bebg 
afraid, however, of revenge from those he had injured, and 
aeeing hiasself hated by all the world, he thought it necessar]^ 
to maintain a guard, which always attended him to the senate* 
hoiiae. As.to the kmgs, he expressed an utter contempt far one 
of th»m,'and the respect he paid the othtf he would have un- 
derstood to be, rather on account of his being his kinsmaui 
than his wearing the crown. Beaides,.he propagated a report, 
that he should be one of the ephori the year following. Hia 
enemies, therefore, deterasined to hazard an immediate attempt 
agmnst him, and openly brought back Leonidas from Tegea, 
and placed him on the throne. The people saw it with plea- 
sure; for they were angry at finding tbemsdves deceived with 
respect to the promised distribution of lands. Agesilaus had 
hardly escaped their fury, had not his son Hippomedon, who 
was held in great esteem by the whole city on account of his 
valour, interceded for his life. 

The kings both took sanctuary, Agis in Chakiatcu9^ and 
Cleombrotus in the temple of Neptune. It was against the 
latter that Leonidas was mont incensed ; and, therefore, passing 
Agis by, he went with a party of soldiers to seize Cleom- 
brotus, whom he reproached, in terms of resentment, with 
conspiring against him, though honoured with his alKance, de- 
priving him of the crown, and banishing him his country. 

Cleombrotus had nothing to say, but sat in the deepest dis« 
tress and silence. Chelonis, the daughter of Leonidas, had 
looked upon the injury done her father as done to herself: 
when Cleombrotus robbed him of the crown, she left him, to 
console her father in his misfortune. While be was in sane* 

* He wrote the history of Persia. 



Uiaiy, she aUud with him, imd when he retired^ the attended 
him in his flight, sympathizing with his sorrow, and full of re- 
aentmeat agasost Cleombrotus. But when the fortunes of her 
father changed, she changed too. She joined her husband aa 
« aappliant., and was found sitting by him with great marks of 
tendetness) and her two children, one on each side, at her feet. 
The whole company w^ere much struck at the sight, and*the)r , 
could not refrain from tears when they considered her good- 
ness of heart, and such superior instances of affection. 

Chelonia then pointing to her mourning habit and dishevelled 
ludr, thua addressed Leonidas a — ^*' It was not^ my dear father, 
compassion for CleobBbrotus which put me in this habit, and 
gmve me this look of misery. My sorrows took their date 
with your misfortunes and your banishment, and have ever 
aince remained my familiar companions. Now you have con- 
quered your enemies, and are again king of Sparta, should I 
still retain these ensigns of affliction, or assume festival and 
royal omaitieiits, whikthe husband of my youth, whom you 
gave me^ fdls a victiav to your vengeance I If his own sub" 
mission, if the tears of his wife and children, cannot propitiate 
you, he must sufier a severer punishment for his offences than 
you require ;-*he must see his belbved wife die before him. 
For how can I live and support the sight of my own sex, after 
both my husband and my father have refused to hearken tb 
my supplication^-— when it appears that, both as a wife and a 
daughter, I am bom to be miserable with my family I If thb 
poor man had any plausible reasons for what he did, I ob^ 
viated them all by forsaking him to follow you. But you fyr* 
aish him with a sufficient apology for his misbehaviour, by 
ahowing that a crown is so great and desirable an object, that 
a 80B.in4aw must be slain, and a daughter utterly disregarded, 
where that is in the question. 

ChelomS) after this supplication, rested her cheek upon her 
husband's head, and, with an eye dim and languid with sorrow, 
lookecl round on the spectators. Leonidas consulted his 
firiends upon the point, and then commanded Cleombrotus to 
rise and go into exile ; but he desired Chelonis to stay, and 
not leave so affectionate a father, who had been kind enough 
to grant her husband's life. Chelonis, however, would not be 
persuaded. When her husband was risen from the ground, 
she put one child in his arms, and took the other herself, and 
after having paid due homage at the altar where they had taken 
sanctuary, she went with him into banishment : so that, had 
not Cleombrotus been corrupted with the love of felse glory, 
he must have diought exile with such a woman a greater hs^* 
phiess than a kingdom without her. 

After Cleombrotus was thus expelled, the ephori removed, 
and others put ia dieir place, Leonidas laid a acheoM to get 
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Agi8 into his' power. At fint he deaired him to leave ins 
•sanctuary, and resume his share in the governments — ^For 
the people," he said, **' thought he might well be pardoned^ as 
a yooDg man ambitious of honour; and the rather, because 
they, as well as he, had been deceived by the craft of Agcsi- 
. laus." But when he found that Agis suspected hhn, and <^ose 
to stay where he was, he threw off the mask of kindness. Am- 
phares, Demochares, and Arcesilaus, used to give Agis thdr 
company, for they were his intimate friends. They likewise 
conducted him from the temple to the bath, and, after he had 
bathed, brought him back to the sanctuary. Amphares had 
lately borrowed a great deal of plate and other rid iunri nire 
ot Ageaistrata, and he hoped, that if he could destroy the king 
and the princesses of his family, he might keep those goods aa 
his own. On this account, he is said to have first listened to 
the suggestions of Leonidas, and to have endeavoared to bring 
the ephori^ his colleagues, to do the same. 

As Agis spent the rest of his time in the tesnple, and ofily 
went out to the bath, they resolved to make use of that oppor- 
tunity. Therefore, one day on his return, diey met him with 
a great appearance of friendship, and as diey conducted him 
on his way, conversed with much freedom* and gmety, which 
his youth and their intimacy with him seemed to warrant. 
But when they came to the turning of a street, which led to the 
prison, Amphares, by virtue of his office, arrested him: — ^*I 
take you, Ag^s,'' said he, ^^into custody, in order to your 
giving account to the cphori of your administration." At the 
same time, Demochares, who was a tall strong man, wrapped 
his cloak about his head, and dragged him off. The rest, as 
they had previously concerted the thing, pushed him on be* 
hind; and no one coming to bis rescue or assistance, he was 
committed to prison. 

Leonidas presently came with a strong band of mercenaries 
to secure the prison without; and the ephori entered it with 
such senators as were of their party. They began, as in a ju- 
dicial process, with demanding what he had to say in defence 
of his proceedings; and as die young prince onl}' laughed at 
their dissimulation, Amphares told him,« — ^*' They would soon 
make hini weep for his presumption.'' Another of the ephori 
seeming inclined to put him in a way of excusing himsrif and 
getting off, asked him, — ^"^ Whether Lysander and Agesilaus 
had not forced him into the measures he took?'' But Agis 
answered, — ^*' I was forced by no man; it was my attachment 
to the institutions of Lycurgus, and my desire to imiute him, 
which made me adopt his form of government." Then the 
same magistrate demanded, — *^ Whether he repented of what 
he had done ?" and his answer was,— ^^ 1 shall teever repent of 
so glorious a design, though I see death befbue my eyes." 



Upon this they passed sentence of death upon him, and com* 
manded the officers to carry him into the decade^ which is a 
amaU apartment in the prison where they strangle malefac« 
tors. But the officers durst not touch him, and the very mer* 
cenartes declined it; for they thought it impious to lay violent 
hands on a king. Demochares seeing- this, loaded 'them with 
reproaches, and threatened to punish them. At the same 
time, he hud hold on Agis himself, and thrust him into the 
dungeon. 

By this time it was generally known that Agis was taken 
into custody, and there was a great concourse of people at the 
prison^gates with lanterns and torches. Among the num* 
bers who resented these proceedings, were the mother and 
grandmother of Agis, crying out and begging that the king 
might be heard and judged by the people in fiiU assembly. 
But this, instead of procuring him a respite, hastened his exe- 
cution; for they were afraid he would be rescued in the night 
if the tumult should increase. 

As Agis was going to execution, he perceived one of the 
officers lamenting his fate with tears; upon which he said,-^ 
^^My friend, dry up your tears; for, as I suffer innocently, I 
am in a better condition than those who condemn me contrary 
to law and justice." So saying, he cheerfully offered his neck 
to the executioner. 

Amphares then going to the gate, Agesistrata threw herself 
at his feet, on account of their long intimacy and friendship. 
He raised her from the gfound, and told her, — ^ No farther 
violence should be offered her son, nor should he now have 
any hard treatment." He told her, too, she might go in and 
see her son if she pleased. She desired that her mother might 
be admitted with her; and Amphares assured her there would - 
be no objection. When he had let them in, he commanded the 
gates to be locked again, and Archidamia to be first intro- 
duced. She was very old, and had lived in great honour and 
esteem among the Spartans. After she was put to death, he 
ordered Agesistrata to walk in. She did so, and beheld her 
son extended on the ground, and her mother hanging by the 
neck. She assisted Uie officers in taking Archidamia down, 
placed the body by that of Agis, and wrapped it decently up. 
Then embracing her son, and kissing him, she said, — *^ My 
son, thy too great moderation, lenity, and humanity, have 
mined both thee and us." Amphares, who, from the door, 
saw and heard all that passed, went up in great fury to Age- 
sistrata, and said,— ^^ If you approved your son's actions, you 
shall also have his rewanl." She rose up to meet her fate, and 
said, with a sigh for her country, — ^ May all this be for this 
good of Sparta !" 

When ttiese events were reported in the city, and the three 
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coq>Be8 carried out, die terror tbe sad scene inspired was not 
so great but that the people openly expressed their grief and 
indignation^ and their hatred of Leonidas and Amplmres: for 
they were persuaded that there had not been such a train of 
villanous and impious actions at Sparta since the Dorians first 
inhabited Peloponnesus. The majesty of the kings of Sparta 
had been held in such veneration, even by their enemies, that 
they had scrupled to strike them when they had opportumty 
for it in battle. Hence it was, that, in che many acticms be- 
tween the Lacedsmottians and the other Greeks, the former 
had lost qply their king Cleombrotns, who fell by a javelin at 
the battle of Leuctra, a little before the times of Philip of M«- 
eedon. As for Theopompus, who, as the Messenians aflirm, 
was slain by Aristomenes, the Lacedsemonians deny it, and 
say he was only wounded. That, indeed, is a matter of some 
dispute; but it is certain that Agis was the fimt king of Lace> 
demon put to death by die epkori; and that he suffered only 
for engaging in an enterprise that was tnily glorious and wor-> 
thy of Sparta ; though he was of an age at which even errors 
are considered as pi^donaUe. His friends had more reason to 
complain of him than his enemies, for saving Leonidas, and 
trusting his associates, in the undesigning* generosity and 
goodness of his heart. 
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i\f T£R A^s was put to deaths Leonidas intended the same 
fate for his brother Archidamus; but that prince saved him* 
self by a timely retreat. However, his wife Agiatis, who was 
newly brought to bed, was forced by the tyrant from her own 
house, and given to his son Cleomenes.. Cleomenes was not 
quite come to years of maturity, but his father was not willing 
Uiat any other man should have the lady ; for she was daughter 
to Gylippus, and heiress to his great estate ; and, in beauty, as 
well as happiness of temper and conduct, superior to all the 
women of Greece. She left nothing unattempted to prevent 
her being forced into this match, but found all her efforts in- 
effectual. Therefore, when she was married to Cleomenes, 
she made him a good and affectionate wife, though she hated 
his father. Cleomenes was passionately fond of her from the 
first; and his atuchment to his wife made him sympathize 
with her on the mournful remembrance of Agis. He would 
often ask her for the history of that unfortunate prince, and 
listen with great attention to her account of his sentiments and 
designs. 

Cleomenes was ambitious of glory, and had a native great- 
ness of mind. Nature had, moreover, disposed him to tem- 
Eerance and simplicity of manners as much as Agis, but he 
ad not his calmness and moderation. His spirit had an ardour 
in it; and there was an impetuosity in his pursuits of honour, 
or whatever appeared to him under that character. He thought 
it most glorious to reign over a willing people; but at the 
same time, he thought it not inglorious to subdue their reluc- 
tances, and bring them against their inclinations into what was 
good and salutary. '• 

He was not satisfied with the prevailing manners and cus- 
toms of Sparta. He saw that ease and pleasure were the great 
objects with the people: that the king paid but little regard to 
public concerns, and, if nobody gave him any disturbance, chose 
to spend his time in the enjoyments of affluence and luxury; . 
that individuals, entirely actuated by self-interest, paid no at* 
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tention to the business of the state, any farther than they could 
turn it to their own emolument. And what rendered the pros- 
pect still more melancholy, it appeared dangerous to make any 
mention of training the youth to strong exercises and strict 
temperance, to preserving fortitude, and universal equality, 
since the proposmg of these things cost Agis his life. 

It is said, too, that Cleomenes was instructed in philosophy, 
at a very early period of life, by Sphsrus the Borysthenite,* 
who came to Lacedzmon, and taught the youth with great 
diligence and success, Sphserus was one of the principal. dis- 
ciples of Zeno the Citiean ;t and it seems that he admired the 
strength of genius he found in Cleomenes, and added fresh in- 
centives to his love of glory. We are informed, that when 
Leonidas of old was asked, — ^*' What he thought of the portry 
of Tyrtscus ?'• he said, — ^** I think it well calculated to excite 
the courage of our youth ; for the enthusiasm with which it in- 
spires them makes them fear no danger in battle.^' So the 
Stoic philosophy^ may put persons of great and fiery spirits 
upon enterprises that are too desperate ; but in those of a 
grave and a mild disposition, it wiU produce all the good ef« 
fccts for which it was designed. 

When Leonidas died, and Cleomenes came to the crown, he 
observed that all ranks of men were utterly corrupted. The 
rich had an eye onlv to private )>rofit and pleasure, and utterly 
neglected the public interest. The common people, on ac- 
count of the meanness of their circumstances, had no spirit 
for war, or ambition to instruct their children in the Spartan 
exercises. Cleomenes himself had only the name of king, 
while the power was in the hands of the ephori. He, there- 
fore, soon began to think of changing the present posture of 
affairs. He had a friend called Xenares, united to h m by such 
an affection as the Sparuns called inspiration. Him he first 
sounded ; inquiring of him what kind of prince Agis was ; by 
what steps, and with what associates, he came into the way he 
took. Xenares at first consented readily enough to satisfy his 
curiosity, and gave him an exact narrative of all the proceed- 
ings. But when he found that Cleomenes interested himself 
deeply in the affair, and took such an enthusiastic pleasure in 
the new schemes of Agis, as to desire to hear them again and 
again, he reproved his distempered inclinations, and at last 

* This Sphatrus was born towards the end of the rei|^ of Ptolemy Phik- 
delpbus, and flourished under that of Euergetes. Diogenes Laertius has 
given us a catalogue of his works, which were considerable. He was the 
scholar of Zeno, and afterwards of Cleantlies. 

t He was so called to distinff^ish him irom Zeno of Bleu, a city of Laoonia, 
who flourished about two hundred years after the death of Zeno the Citiean. 
Citium, of which the elder Zeno was a native, was a town in Cyprus. 

i From iu tendency to inspire a aontempt of death, and a belief in the 
agency of Proridence. 
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entirely left his company. However, he did not acquaint any 
one with the cause of their misunderstanding, but only said, — 
*' Cleomenes knew very well." As Xenares so strongly op- 
posed the king's project, he thought others might be as litde 
disposed to come into it; and, therefore, he concerted the 
whole matter by himself. In the persuasion that he could 
more easily effect his intended change in time of war than in 
peace, he embroiled his country with the Achseans, who had 
indeed given sufficient occasion of complaint. For Aratus, 
who was the leading man among them, had laid it down as a 
principle, from the beginning of his administration, to reduce 
all Peloponnesus to one body. This was the end he had in 
view in his numerous expeditions, and in all the proceedings 
of government, during the many years that he held the reins 
in Achaia. And indeed he was of opinion that this was the 
only way to secure Peloponnesus against his enemies without. 
He had succeeded with most of the states of that peninsula : 
the Lacedemonians and Eleans, and such of the Arcadians as 
were in the Lacedaemonian interest, were all that stood out. 
Upon the death of Leonidas, he commenced hostilities against 
the Arcadians, particularly those who bordered upon the 
Achxans ; by this means designing to try how the Lacedsemo* 
nians stood inclined. As for Cleomenes, he despised him as 
a young man without experience. 

The ephoriy however, sent Cleomenes to seize Athenaeum,* 
near Belbina. This place is one of the keys of Laconia, and 
was then in dispute between the Spartans and Megalopolitans. 
Cleomenes accordingly took it, and fortified it. Aratus made 
no remonstrance, but marched by night to surprise Tegea and 
Orchomenus. However, the persons who had promised to be- 
tray those places to him found their hearts fail them when they 
came to the point, and he retired undiscovered, as he thought. 
Upon this Cleomenes wrote to him, in a familiar way^ desiring 
to know,-^** Whither he marched the night before ?" Aratus 
answered, — ^*' That understanding his design to fortify Bel- 
bina, the intent of his last motion was to prevent that mea- 
sure." Cleomenes humorously replied,—" I -am satisfied with 
the account of your march, but should be glad to know where 
those torches and ladders were mardiing." 

Aratus could not help laughing at the jest ; and he asked 
what kind'of a man this young prince was ? Democrates, a Lace- 
daemonian exile, answered, — ^*' If you design to do any thing 
against the Spartans, you must do it quickly, before the spurs 
of this cockerel be grown." 

Cleomenes, with a few horse, and three hundred foot, was 
now posted in Arcadia. The ephort^ apprehensive of a war, 

• A temple of JAinerva. 
VOL. III. 3 D 
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commanded him home, and he obeyed ; but findiw that, in 
consequence of this retreat, Aratus had taken Caphys, they 
ordered him to take the field again. Cleomenes made himself 
master of Methydrium, and ravaged the territories of Argos. 
Whereupon the Acheans marched against him with twenty 
thousand foot and a thousand horse, under the command of 
Aristomachus. Cleomenes met him at Palantium, and offered 
him battle ; but Aratus, intimidated by this instance of the 
young princess spirit, dissuaded the general from engaging, 
and retreated. This retreat exposed Aratus to reproach 
among the Acheans, and to scorn and contempt among the 
Spartans, whose army consisted not of more than five thou- 
sand men. Cleomenes, elevated with this success, began to 
talk in a higher tone among the people, and bade them remem- 
ber an expression of one of their ancient kings, who said,<— 
** The Lacedaemonians seldom inquired the number of their 
enemies, but the place where they could be found.'' 

After this he went to the assistance of the Eleans, against 
whom the Achaeans had now turned their arms. He attacked 
the latter at Lycaeum as they were upon the retreat, and put 
them entirely to the rout ; not only spreading terror through 
their whole army, but killing great numbers, and making many 
prisoners. It was even reported among the Greeks that Aratus 
was of the number of the slain. Aratus, availing himself in 
the best manner of the opportunity, with the troops that at- 
tended him in his flight, marched immediately to Manunea, 
and coming upon it by surprise, took it, and secured it for the 
Achaeans. 

The Lacedaemonians, greatly dispirited at this loss, opposed 
Cleomenes in his inclination for war. He therefore bethought 
himself of calling Archidamus, the brother of Agis, from 
Messene, to whom, in the other family, the crown belonged ; 
for he imagined that the power of the ephori would not be so 
formidable when the kingly government, according to the Spar- 
tan constitution, was complete, and had its proper weight in 
the scale. The party that had put Agia to death, perceiving 
this, and dreading vengeance from Archidamus, if he should 
be established on the throne, took this method to prevent it: — 
They joined in inviting hkn to come privately to Sparta, and 
even assisted him in his return ; but they assassinated him im- 
ipediately after. Whether it was against the consent of jDleo- 
menes, as Phylarchus thinks, or whether his friends persuaded 
him to abandon that unhappy prince, we cannot take upon us 
to say. The greatest part ot the blame, however, fell upon 
those friends, who, if he gave his consent, were supposed to 
have teased him into it. 

By this time he was resolved to carry his intended changes 
into immediate execution; and, therefore, he bribed the ephori 
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to permit him to renew the war. He gained also many others 
by the assistance of his mother Cratesiclea, who liberally sup* 
plied him with money, and joined in his schemes of glory. 
Nay, it is said, that though disinclined to marry again, for her 
son s sake she accepted a man who had great interest and au- 
thority among the people. 

One of his first operations was the going to seize Leuctra, 
^Blhich is a place within the dependencies of Megalopolis. The 
Achseans hastened to its relief under the command of AratuS; 
and a battle was fought under the walls, in which part of the 
Lacedaemonian army was beaten. But Aratus stopping the 
pursuit at a defile which was in the way, Lysiadas* the Me- 
galopolitan, offended at the order, encouraged the cavalry un- 
der his command to pursue the advantages they had gained ; 
by which means he entangled them among vineyards, ditches, 
and other enclosures, where they were forced to break their 
ranks, and fell into great disorder. Cleomenes seeing his op- 
portunity, commanded the Tarentines and Cretans to fall upon 
them ; and Lysiadas, after great exertions of valour, was de- 
feated and slain. The Lacedaemonians, thus encouraged, re- 
turned to the action with shouts of joy, and routed the whole 
Achaean army. After a considerable carnage, a truce was 
granted the survivors, and they were permitted to bury their 
dead ; but Cleomenes ordered the body of Lysiadas to be 
brought to him. He clothed it in robes of purple, and put a 
crown upon its head ; and in this attire he sent it to the gates 
of Megalopolis. This was that Lysiadas who restored liberty 
to the city m which he was an absolute prince, and united it to 
the Achaean league. 

Cleomenes, greatly elated with this victory, thought, if mat- 
ters were once entirely at his disposal in Sparta, the Achseans 
would no longer be able to stand before him. For this reason, 
he endeavoured to convince his father-in-law, MegistonoUs, 
that the yoke of the ephort ought to be broken, and an equal 
division of property to be made ; by means of which equality 
Sparta would resume her ancient valour, and once more rise 
to the empire of Greece. Megistonoiis complied, and the king 
then took two or three other n-iends into the scheme. 

About that time one of the ephort had a surprising dream 
as he slept in the temple of Pasiphaa. He thought that, in 
the court where the ephort used to sit for the despatch of bu- 
siness, four chairs were taken away, and only one left. And 
as he was wondering at the change, he heard a voice from th^ 
sanctuary, which said, — ^^ This is best for Sparta." The ma- 
gistrate related this vision of his to Cleomenes, who at first 

* In the text it ie L^ada$ : but Polybiuf calls him Jjytiadatf ao does Phi- 
tarch in snodier place. ^ 
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was greatly disconcerted, thinking that some suspicion had led 
him to sound his intentions. But when he found that there 
was no dction in the case, he was the more confirmed in his 
purpose ; and taking with him such of the citizens as he thought 
most likely to oppose it, he marched against Hersa and Alsea, 
two cities belonging to the Achsean league, and took them* 
After this, he laid in store of provisions at Orchomenus, and 
then besieged Mantinea. At last he so harassed the Lacedae* 
moniaus, by a variety of long marches, that most of them de- 
sired to be left in Arcadia, and he returned to Sparta with the 
mercenaries only. By the way he communicated his design 
to such of them as he believed most attached to his interest, 
and advanced slowly, that he might come upon the ephori as 
they were at supper. 

When he approached the town, he sent Euryclidas before 
him to the hall where those magistrates used to sup, upon pre- 
tence of his being charged with some message relative to the 
army. He was accompanied by Thericion and Phccbis, and 
two other young men who had been educated with Cleomenes, 
and whom the Spartans call Samothracians.* These were at 
the head of a small party. While Eur}''clidas was holding the 
ephori in discourse, the others ran upon them with their drawn 
swords. They were all slain but Agesilaus, and he was then 
thought to have shared the same fate, for he was the first man 
that fell ; but in a little time he conveyed himself silendy out 
of the room, and crept into a little building which was the 
temple of Fear. This temple was generally shut up, but then 
happened to be open. When he was got in, he immediately 
barred the door. The other four were despatched outright ; 
and so were above ten more who came to their assistance. 
Those who remained quiet, received no harm ; nor were any . 
hindered from departing the city. Nay, Agesilaus himself 
was spared, when tie came the next day out of the temple. 

The Lacedaemonians have not only temples dedicated to 
Fear, but also to Death, to Laughter, and many of the 
passions. Nor do they pay homage to Fear^ as one of the 
noxious and destroying demons, but they consider it as the 
best cement of society. Hence it was, that the ephori^ (as 
Aristotle tells us,) when they entered upon their office, caused 
proclamation to be made, that the people should shave their 
upper lip, and be obedient to the laws, that they might not be 

* All the commentators agree that ^*fio^^<tx*c is a corruption. Falmerius 
proposes to read rii/dfvf, Pythian: So at Sparta they called two persons 
whom the king sent to consult the oracle of Apollo, and who used to eat at 
the king's table. But Hu^nti is very distant in sound from Xx^o^^cmbac. The 
editor of the former F^nglish translation proposes, by no means unhappily, to 
read o/ucd-gi^rrAc, which is synonymous to avrr^o^vr. Proper regard ought to 
be paid, too, to the conjecture of Bryan and Du Soul, who offer us 2«/ucrro(flt;. 
This signifies perttrnt tvho give the signal of battle, pr^fecUy generals. 
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under the necessity of having recourse to severity. As for 
the shaving of the upper lip, in my opinion, all the design of 
that injunctiop is, to teach the youdi obedience in the smallest 
matters. And it seems to me, that the ancients did not think 
that valour consists in the exemption from fear ; but, on the 
contrary, in the fear of reproach, and the dread of infamy. For 
those who stand most in fear of the law, act with the greatest 
intrepidity against the enemy ; and they who are most tender 
of their reputation, look with the least concern upon other 
dangers. Therefore, one of the poets said well,— 
Ingenuous shame resides with fear. 

Hence Homer makes Helen say to her father-in-law, Pria- 
mus,— . 

Before thy presence, father, I appear 

With conscious shame and reverential fear.— »Po^. 

And, in another place, he says, the Grecian troops 
With fear and silence on their chiefs attend. 

For reverence, in vulgar minds, is generally the concomitant 
of fear. And, therefore, the Lacedaemonians placed the tem- 
ple of Fear near the hall where the ephori used to eat, to show 
that their authority was nearly equal to the regal. 

Next day Cleomenes proscribed eighty of the citizens, whom 
he thought it necessary to expel; and he removed all the seats 
of the ephori except one, in which he designed to sit himself, 
to hear causes, and despatch other business. Then he assem- 
bled the people, in order to explain and defend what he had 
done. His speech was to this effect: — ^''The administration 
was put by Lycurgus in the hands of the kings and the senate ; 
and oparta was governed by them a long time, without any 
occasion for other magistrates. But, as the Messenian war 
was drawn out to a great length, and the kings, having the 
armies to command, had not leisure to attend to the decision 
of causes at home, they pitched upon some of their friends to 
be left as their deputies for that purpose, under the title of 
ephori^ or inspectors. At first they behaved as substitutes and 
servants to the kings; but, by little and little, they got the 
power into their own hands, and insensibly erected their office 
into an independent magistracy."*^ A proof of this is a custom 
which has obtained till this time, that when the ephori sent for 
the king, he refused to hearken to the first and second message, 
and did not attend them till they sent a third. Asteropus 
was the first of the ephori who raised their office to that height 

* When the authority of the kings was grown too enormoua^ Theopompus 
found it necessary to curb it, by the institution of the ephori. But they were 
not, as CleonienM says they were, in their first establishment, ministers to the 
kings. 
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of authority f many ages after their creation. While they kept 
within the bounds of moderation, it was better to endure than 
to remove them ; but when, by their usurpations, they de- 
stroyed the ancient form of eovemment, when they deposed 
some kings, put others to deaui without any form ot trial, and 
threatened those princes who desire to see tht divine constitu* 
tion of their country in its original lustre, they became abso- 
lutely insupportable. Had it been possible, widiout the shed- 
ding of blood, to have exterminated those pests which they 
had introduced into Lacedaemon ; such as luxury, superfluous 
expense, debts, usury, and those more ancient evils, poverty- 
and riches, I should then have thought myself the happiest d( 
kings. In curing the distempers of my countrjr, I should have'v 
been considered as the physician whose lenient hand heals 
without givitg pain. But for what necessity has obliged me 
to do, I have the authority of Lycurgus, who, though neither 
king nor magistrate, but only a private man, took upon him to 
act as a king,* and appeared publicly in arms. The conse- 
quence of which was, that Charilaus, the reigning prince, in 
great consternation, fled to the altar. But being a mild and 
patriotic king, he soon entered into the designs of Lycurgus, 
and accepted his new form of government. Therefore, the 
proceedings of Lycurgus are an evidence that it is next to im- 
possible to new-model a constitution, without the terror of an 
armed force. For my own part, I have applied that remedy 
with great moderation ; only ridding myself of such as op- 
posed the true interest of Lacedemon. Among the rest, I 
shall make a distribution of all the lands, and clear the people 
of their debts. Among the strangers, I shall select some of 
the best and ablest, that th^ may be admitted citizens of Spar- 
ta, and protect her with their arms; and that we may no longer 
see Laconia a prey to the iEtolians and Illyrians for want of a 
sufficient number of inhabitants concerned for its defence.'' 

When he had finished his speech, he was the first to surren- 
der his own estate into the public stock. His father-in-law, 
Meg^stonoUs, and his other friends, followed his example. 
The rest of tiie citizens did the same; and then the land was 
divided. He even assigned lots for each of the persons whom 
he had driven into exile ; and declared that they should all be 
recalled when tranquillity had once more takqn place. Having 
filled up the number of citizens out of the best of the inhabit- 
ants ot the neighbouring countries, he raised a body of four 
thousand foot, whom he taught to use the two-handed pike in- 
stead of the javelin, and to hold their shields by a hancile, and 
not by a ring, as before. Then he applied himself to the edu- 

* Lycumit never aisamed or aspired t6 regal authoritys an4 Cleoinenes 
neatioQi uit only take off the odium from himself* 
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cation of the youth, and formed them with nU the strictness of 
Igacedemoniaiii discipline ; ia the course of which he was much 
assisted by Sph^enis. Their schools of exercise, and their re- 
fectories, were soon brought into that good order which they 
hud of eld ; some being reduced to it by compulsion, but the 
greatest part coming voluntarily into that noble training pecu- 
liar to Sparta. However, to prevent any offence that might be 
taken at the name of monarchy, he made his brother Euclidas 
his partner to the throne ; and this was the only time that the 
Spartans had two kings of the same family. 

He observed that the Achcans, and Aratus, the principal 
man among them, were persuaded that the late chiuige had 
brought the Spartan affairs into a doubtful and unsettled state; 
and Uiat he would not quit the city while it was in such a fer- 
ment. He, therefore, thought it would have both its honour 
and utility, to show the enemy how readily his troops would 
obey him. In consequence of which he entered the Megalo* 
politan territories, where he spread desolation, and m^de a 
vei^ considerable booty. In one of his last marches he seiz- 
ed a company of comedians who were on the road from Mes- 
sene ; upon which he built a stage in the enemy's country; 
proposed a priz^e of forty minss to the best performer, and 
spent one day in seeing them. Not that he set any great value 
on such diversions, but he did it by way of insult upon the 
enemy, to show his superiority by this mark of contempt; 
for, among the Grecians and royal armies, his was the only 
one which had not a train of players, jugglers, singers, and 
dancers, of both sexes. No intemperance or buffoonery, no 
public show4 or feasts, except on the late occasion, were 
ever seen in his camp. The young men passed the greatest 
part of their time in the exercises, and the old men in teach- 
ing them. The hours of leisure were amused with cheerful 
discourse, which had all the smartness of laconic repartee. 
This Und of amusement had those advantages which we have 
mentioned in the life of Lycurgus. 

The king himself was the best teacher. Plain and simple 
in his equipage and diet, assuming no manner of pomp above 
a common citizen, he set a glorious example of sobriety. 
This was no small advantage to his affairs in Greece. When 
the Greeks addressed themselves to other kings, they did not 
so much admire their wealth and magnificence, as execrate 
their pride and spirit of ostentation, their difficulty of ac- 
cess, and harshness of behaviour to all who had business at 
their courts. But when they applied to Cleomenes, who not 
only bore the title, but had all the great qualities of a king, 
they saw no purple or robes of state, no rich carriages, no 
gauntlets of pages or door-keepers to be run. Nor had they 
their answer, after great difficulties, from the mouth of se- 
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cretaries;* but they found him in an ordinaiy habit, ready to 
meet them, and offer diem his hand. He received diem widi 
a cheerful countenance, and entered into their business widi 
the utmost ease and freedom. This engaging manner gained 
their hearts ; and they declared he was the only worUiy de- 
scendant of Hercules. 

His common supper was short and truly laconic. There 
were only couches for three people ; but when he enters 
tained ambassadors or strangers, two more couches were 
added, and the table was a litde better furnished by the ser^ 
vants : not that any curious desert was added ; only die 
dishes were larger, and the wine more generous: for be 
blamed one of his friends for setting nothing before stran- 

STS but the coarse cake and black broth, which diey eat in 
eir common refectories ; — " When we have strangers to 
entertain," he said, ^^ we need not be such very exact Lace- 
daemonians." After supper, a three-legged standf was brou^t 
in, upon which were placed a brass:}: bowl fuU of wine, two 
silver pots that held about a pint$ and a half a-piece, and a 
few cups of the same metal. Such of the guests as were in- 
clined to drink, made use of these vessels, for the cup was 
not pressed upon any man against his will. There was no 
music, or other extrinsic amusement^ nor was any such thing 
wanted. He entertained his company very agreeably with his 
own conversation ; sometimes asking questions, and sometimes 
telling stories. His serious discourse was perifecdy free from 
moroseness, and his mirth from petulance and rusticity. The 
arts which other princes used of drawing men to their pur- 
pose, by bribery and corruption, he looked upon as both ini- 
quitous and impolitic : but to engage and fix people in his in- 
terest by the charms of conversation, without fraud or guile, 
appeared to him an honourable method, and worthy of a king. 
For he thought this the true difference between a hireling and 
a friend, that the one is gained by money, and the other by an 
obliging behaviour. 

The Mantineans were the first who applied for his assist- 
ance. They admitted him into their city in the night ; and 
having, with his help, expelled the Achean garrison, put 
themselves under his protection. He re-established their 
laws and ancient form of government, and retired the same 
day to Tegea. From thence he fetched a compass through 
Arcadia, and marched down to Phene in Achaia ; intending 
by this movement either to bring the Achseans to a batde, or 

* In the text it is yMLfifiofrm, by HUete ; bat probably it should be read 
yfAfjLfjiMfnof^ tecretariett there beinf^ no instances in antiquity that have come to 
our knowledge, of answers in writing to a personU application. 
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flftake them look upon Aratiu in a mem light for giving up 
the country, as it were^ to his destroying sword. 

Hyperbatas was indeed general at that time, but Aratus had 
all the authority. The Acheans assembled their forces, and 
encamped at Dymees^ near Hecatomb«um ; upon which Cleo- 
menes marched up to them, though it was thought a rash step 
for him to take post between Dymsse, which belonged to this 
enemy, and the Achaean camp. However, he boldly chal- 
lenged the Achseans, and indeed forced them to battle, in 
which he entirely defeated them, killed great numbers upon 
the spot, and took many prisoners. Lango was his next ob* 
ject, from which he expelled an Achsan garrison, and then 
put the town into the hands of the Eleans. 

When the Achaean affairs were in this ruinous state, Ara* 
tus, who used to be general every other year,t refused the 
command, though they pressed him strongly to accept it. But 
certainly it was wrong, when such a storm was raging, to quit 
the helm, and leave the direction to another. The first de- 
mands of Cleomenes appeared to the deputies^ of the Ach«- 
ans moderate enough ; afterwards he insiafted on having the 
command himself. In other matters, he said, he should not 
differ with them, for he would restore them both the prisoners 
and their lands. The Achxans agreed to a pacification on 
these conditions, and invited Cleomenes to Lerna, where a ge- 
neral assembly of their state was to be held. But Cleomenes 
hastening his march too much, heated himself, and then very 
imprudently drank cold water; the consequence of which was, 
that he threw up a great quantity of bl6od, and lost the use 
of his speech. He, therefore, sent the Achseans the most re* 
spectable of the prisoners, and putting off the meeting, re» 
tired to Lacedaemon. 

This ruined the aflairs of Greece. Had it not been for thia^ 
she might have recovered out of her present distress, and have 
maintained herself against the insolence and rapaciousness of 
the Macedonians. Aratus either feared or distrusted Cleo- 
menes, or envied his unexpected success. He thought it in* 
tolerable that a young man, newly sprung up, should rob him 
at once of the honour and power which he had been in pos- 

• Poly1>ias calls it Dyms. 

f Bfo^mc s-ei^' tnsu/rof ttm Tfarrym.i The former English tnuMlator renden 
this, tVi9 wed to continue general two years together/ and Dacier to the aame 
sense, qui avoit accoutumi d'etre capitaine-gineral tous les deux ant* But they 
are both under a great mistake ; vrxp' M^vrof does certainly signify every other 
year. So in Polybiua, iritpx ^nunfrw 'N/uifxy^ every fourth day t and in Aristotle, 
n%ftk fjtMfa. rfniff every third month, 

i The two French translators, and the English one employed by Tonaoi^ 
chanjge /u«t^ here into ^fjufr^ioL, without any necessity, or pretence of autho- 
rity for it. We do not see why Cleomenes might not, in the first conditions 
he proposed, possibly demand something less of the Achaean^ than their allows 
ing him to be commander-m-chief and governor of sU Greece. 
VOL. III. 3 E 
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teinon of for three^And^tkirty yeu^ amd cone into a gO¥cni« 
mcnt which had been growing so long under his auspices. For 
this reason, he first tried what his interest and powers of per* 
suasion would do to keep the AchBans from closing with 
Cleomenes i but they were prevented from attending to him 
by their admiration of the great spirit of Cleomenes, and 
their opinion that the demands of die Spartans were not un* 
reasonable, who only desired to bring Peloponnesus back to 
its ancient model Aratus then undertook a thins which 
would not have become any man in Greece, but in him was 
particularly dishonourable, and unwordiy of aU his former 
conduct, both in the cabinet and the field >-He called An* 
tigonus into Greece, and filled Peloponnesus with Macedoni* 
ans, though in his youth he had expelled them, and rescued 
the citadel of Corinth out of their hands. He was even am 
enemy to all kings, and was equally hated by them. Anti* 
gonus, in particular, he loaded with a thousand reproaches, as 
appears from the writings he had left behind him.* He 
boasts that he had encountered and overcome innumerable 
difficulties, in order to deliver Athens from a Macedonian 
garrison ; and yet he brought those very Macedonians, armed 
as tfaejr were, into his own country, into his own house, and 
even into the women's apartment. At the same time, he 
could not bear that a Spartan king, a descendant of Hercules, 
who wanted only to restore the ancient policy of his country, 
to correct iu broken harmony, and bring it back to the sober 
Doric tone which Lycurgus had given it ;f he could not bear 
that such a prince should be declared general of the Sicyont^ 
ans and Tricceans.^ While he avoided the coarse cake and 
the short cloak, and what he thought the greatest grievance in 
the whole system of Cleomenes, the abolishing of riches, and 
the making poverty a more supportable thing, he made Achaia 
truckle to the diadem and purple of Macedonians, and of 
Asiatic grandees. To shun the appearance of submission to 
Cleomenes, he offered sacrifices to the divinity of Antigonus, 
and, with a garland on his head, sung pxans in honour of a 
rotten Macedonian. These things we say not in accusadon 
of Aratus, (for in many respects he was a great roan, and 
worthy of Greece ;) we mean only to point out, with compas- 
sion, the weakness of human nature, which, in dispositions 
the best formed to virtue, can produce no excellence whhout 
some taint of imperfection. 

* Aratuft wrote a history of the Achaeani, and of his own conduct. 

t The rnuaicy like the arcliitecture of the Dorians^ was remarkable for its 
nmplicity. 

* This probably should be Tritxans. Tritaea was a city of Phocia, and 
comprehended in the league ; but Tricca, which was in Thessaly* could hardh- 
beao. 
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When the Acha^ng assembled again at Argos, and Cleo- 
menes came down from Tegea to meet them, the Greeks enters 
tained great hopes of peace. But Aratus, who had already 
settled the principal points with Antigonus, fearing that Cleo* 
menes, either by his obliging manner of treating, or by force, 
would gain all he wanted of the people, proposed, — *'*' That he 
should take three hundred hostages for the security of his per- 
6on, and enter the town alone ; or, if he did not approve of 
that proposal, should come to the place of exercise without the 
walls, called CtfllaraUum^* and treat there at the head of his 
army." Cleomenes remonstrated that these proceedings were 
very unjust. He said, — ^** They should have made him these 
proposals at first, and not now, when he was come to their 
^tes, distrust and shut him out.'' He, therefore, wrote to the 
Achsans a letter on this subject, almost filled with complaints 
of Aratus ; and the applications of Aratus to the people were 
little more than invectives against the king of Sparta. The 
consequences of this was^ that the latter quickly retired, 
and sent a herald to declare war against the Achsans. This 
herald, according to Aratus, was sent not to Argos, but to iEgi« 
uro,f in order that the Achsans might be entirely unprepared.—- 
There were at this time great commotions among the mem- 
bers of the Achaean league, and many towns were ready to fall 
off: for the common people hoped for an equal distribution of 
lands, and to have their debts cancelled ; while the better sort, 
in general, were displeased at Aratus, and some of them highly 
provoked at his bringing the Macedonians into Peloponnesus. 

Encouraged by these misunderstandings, Cleomenes enter- 
ed Achaia ; where he first took Pellene bv surprise, and dis- 
lodged the Achsean garrison. Afterwards he made himself 
master of Pheneum and Penteleum. As the Achseans were 
apprehensive of a revolt at Corinth and Sicyon, they sent 
a body of cavalry and sdme mercenaries from Argos, to 
guard against any measures tending that way, and went them- 
selves to celebrate the Nemean games at Argos. Upon this, 
Cleomenes hoping, what really proved the case, that, if he could 
come suddenly upon the city, while it was filled with multi- 
tudes assembled to paruke of the diversions, he should throw 
all into the greatest Confusion, marched up to the walls by 
night, and seized the quarter called Asph^ which lay above the 
theatre, notwithstanding its difficulty of access. This struck 
them with such terror, that not a mSin thought of making any 
resistance: they agreed to receive a garrison, and gave twenty 

* From Cyllarbus, the son of Sthenelus. 

t Thit was a maritime town of Achaia on the Corinthian bay.— The inten- 
tion of Cleomenes was to take it by surprise* before the inhabitants could hare 
intelligence of the war. 
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of the citizens as hostages for their acting as allies to Sparta, 
and following the standard of Cleomenes as their general. 

This action added greatly to the fame and authority of that 
prince: for the ancient kings of Sparta, with all their en- 
deavours, could never fix Argos in their interest ; and Pyr- 
rhus, one of the ablest generals in the world, though he 
forced his way into the town, could not hold it, but lost his 
life in the attempt, and had great part of his army cut in pieces. 
Hence the despatch and keenness of '■. leomenes were the more 
admired ; and they who before had laughed at him for de- 
claring he would tread in the steps of Solon and Lycurgus in 
the cancelling of debts, and in an equal division of property, 
were now fully persuaded that he was the sole cause of kll the 
change in the spirit and success of the Spartans. In both re- 
spects they were so contemptible before, and so little able to 
hrlp themselves, that the Etonians made an inroad into La* 
conia, and carried off fifty thousand slaves. On which occa- 
sion, one of the old Spartans said, ^ The enemy had done 
them a kindness in taking such a heavy charge off their hands." 
Yet they had no sooner returned to their primitive customs 
and discipline, than, as if Lycurgus himself had restored his 
polity, and invigorated it with his presence, they had given the 
most extraordinary instances of valour and obedience to their 
magistrates, in raising Sparta to its ancient superiority in 
Greece, and recovering Peloponnesus. 

Cleonse and Phltus* came in the same tide of success with 
Argos. Aratus was then making an inquisition at Corinth 
into the conduct of such as were reported to be in the Lace- 
daemonian interest ; but when the news of their late losses 
reached him, and he found that the city was fislling off to Cleo- 
menes, and wanted to get rid of the Achaeans,! he was not a 
little alarmed. In this confusion he could find no better ex- 
pedient than that of calling the dtizens to council, and in the 
mean time, he stole away to the gate. A horse being ready for 
him there, he mounted and fled to Sicyon. The Corinthians 
were in such haste to pay their compliments to Cleomenes, that, 
Aratus tells us, they killed or spoiled all their horses. He ac- 
quaints us also, that ClecMnenes highly blamed the people of 
Corinth for suffering him to escape. Nevertheless, he adds, 
that MegistonoUs came to him on the part of that prince, and 
offered to give him large sums if he would deliver up the 
citadel of Corinth, where he had an Achaean garrison. He 

• Towns between Arp>8 and Corinth. 

t In the printed text it is a^auqiv Atrtft^xaywM fi^xofdntf^ and the Latin and 
French translators have followed it, rendering it to this sense, and the jSch^- 
ant -were hattening home : but two manuscripts give us /Suxofjttm, which is to be 
atrefcrred to ^t>jf, before : and with the former Engli^ translator, we choose 
to follow that reading. 
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answered,—** That aiFairs did not then depend upon him, but 
he must be governed by their circumstances." So Aratus him- 
self writes. 

Cleomenes, in his march from Argos, added the Troezenians, 
the Epidaurians, and Hermionians, to the number of his friends 
and allies, and then went to Corinth, and drew a line of cir- 
cumvallation about the citadel, which the Achasans refused to 
surrender. However, he sent for the friends and stewards of 
Aratus, and ordered them to take care of his house and effects 
in that city. He likewise sent again to that general by Trity- 
mains the Messenian, and proposed that the citadel should be 
garrisoned half with Adiseans and half with Lacedaemonians ; 
offering, at the same time, to double the pension he had from 
Ptolemy king of Egypt. As Aratus, instead of accepting 
these conditions, sent his son and other hostages to Antigonus, 
and persuaded the Acheans to give orders that the citadel of 
Corinth should be put in the hands of that prince, Cleomenes 
immediately ravaged the territories of Sicyon, and, in pursu- 
ance of a decree of the Corinthians, seized on the whole estate 
of Aratus. After Antigonus had passed Gerania,* with a 
great army, Cleomenes thought it more advisable to fortify the 
Onsean mountains,! than the Isthmus, and by the a4vantage of 
his post to tire out the Macedonians, rather than hazaird a 
pitched battle with a veteran phalanx. Antigonus was greatly 
perplexed at this plan of operations ; for he had neither laid in 
a sufficient quantity of provisions, nor could he easily force the 
pass by which Cleomenes had sat down. He attempted one 
night, mdeed, to get into Peloponnesus by the port of Lechae- 
am,:^ but was repulsed with loss. 

Cleomenes was much encouraged with this success, and his 
troops went to their evening's refreshment with pleasure. An- 
tigonus, on the other hand, was extremely dispirited ; for he 
saw himself in so troublesome a situation, that it was scarcely 
possible to find any resources which were not extremely diffi- 
cult. At last he determined to move to the promontory of 
Hersum, and from thence to transport his troops in boats to 
Sicyon ; but that required a great deal of time, and very con- 
siderable preparations. However, die evening after, some of 
the friends of Aratus arrived ft*om Argos by sea, beingj^ent to 
acquaint him that the Argives were revolting 6rom Cleomenes, 
and purposed to invite him to that city. Aristotle was the au- 
thor of the defection ; and he had found no great difficulty in 
persuading the people into it, because Cleomenes had not can- 

* A mountain between Megara and Corinth. 

t This range of mountains extends from the Scironian rocks, on the road to 
Attica, as far as mount Citbaeron. — Strobe 1. vii. They were called f^ onmi, 
the Mountains of Asses. 

i One afthe harbours of Corinth. 
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celled their debts, as he had given them room to hope. Upon 
this, Aratus, with fifteen hundred men, whom he had from An* 
tigonus, sailed to Epidaurus. But Aristotle, not waiting for 
him, assembled the townsmen, and, with the assistance of 
Timoxenus and a party of Aclueans from Sicyon, attacked the 
citadel. 

Cleomenes getting intelligence of this about the second 
watch of the night, sent for Megistonous, and in an angry tone, 
ordered him to the relief of Argos : for he it was who had prin« 
cipally undertaken for the obedience of the Argives, and, by 
that means, prevented the expulsion of such as were suspected. 
Having despatched Megistonous upon this business, the Spar- 
tan prince watched the itiotions of Antigonus, and endeavoured 
to dispel the fears of the Corinthians, assuring them it was no 
great thing that had happened at Argos, but only an inconsidera* 
ble tumult. Megistonoiis got into Argos, and was slain in a 
skirmish there ; the garrison were hard pressed, and messenger 
after messenger sent to Cleomenes. Upon this he was afraid 
that the enemy, after they had made themselves masters of 
Argos, would block up the passages against him, and then go 
X and ravage Laconia at their pleasure, and besiege Sparta itself, 

which was Jeft without defence. He therefore decamped from 
Corinth ; the consequence of which was the loss. of the town ; 
for Antigonus immediately entered it, and placed a garrison 
there. In the mean time, Cleomenes having collected his 
forces, which were scattered in their march, attempted to scale 
the walls of Argos ; but failing in that enterprise, he broke open 
the vaults under the Quarter called Asp'is^ gained an entrance 
that way, and joined his garrison, which still held out against 
the Acheans. After this he took some other quarters of the 
. city by assault, and ordering the Cretan archers to ply their 
bows, cleared the streets of the enemy. But when he saw An- 
tigonus descending with his infantry from the heights into the 
plain, and his cavalry already pouring into the city, he thought 
It impossible to maintain his post. He had now no other re- 
source but to collect all his men, and retire along the walls, 
which he accordingly did without loss. Thus, after achieving 
the greatest things m a short space of time, and making him- 
self master of almost all Peloponnesus in one campaign, he 
lost all in less time than he gained it ; some cities immediately 
withdrawing from his alliance, and others surrendering them- 
selves not long after to Antigonus. 

Such was the ill success of this expedition. And what was 
no less a misfortune, as he was marching home, messengers 
from Lacedcmon met him in the evening near Tegea, and in- 
formed him of the death of his wife. His affection and esteem 
for Agiatis was so great, that, amidst the current of bis hap- 
piest success, he could not stay from her a whole campaigii, 
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but often repaired to Sparta. No wonder, then, that a young 
man, deprived of so beautiful and virtuous a wife, was ex- 
tremely affected with the loss. Yet his sorrow did not debase 
the dignity of his mind. He spoke in the same accent; he 
preserved the same dress and look ; he gave his orders to his 
officers, and provided for the security of Tegea. 

Next morning he entered Lacedsemon ; and, after paying a 
proper tribute to grief at home with his mother and his chil» 
dren, he applied himself to the concerns of state. Ptolemy, 
king of Egypt, agreed to furnish him with succours ; but it 
was on condition that he sent him his mother and children as 
hostages. This circumstance he knew not how to communi- 
cate to his mother; and he often attempted to mention it to 
her, but could not go forward. She began to suspect that 
there was something which he was afraid to open to her ; and 
she asked his friends what it might be. At last he ventured to 
tell her; upon which she laughed ver}^ pleasantly^ and said,-— 
*•* Was this the thing which you have so long hesitated to ex- 
press.^ Why do not you immediately put us on board a ship^ 
and send this carcass of mine where you think it may be of 
most use to Sparta, before age renders it good for nothing, and 
•sinks it into the grave?" 

When every thing was prepared for the voyage, they went 
by land to Tienarus; the army conducting them to that port. 
Cratesiclea being on the point of taking ship, took Cleo- 
menes alone into the temple of Neptune, where, seeing him in 
great emotion and concern, she threw her arms about him, and 
said,— '^^ King of Sparta, take care that when we go out, no one 
perceive us weeping or doing any thing unworthy that glorious 
place. This alone is in our power; the event is in the hands 
of God." After she had given him this advice, and composed 
her countenance, she went on board, with her little grandson 
in her arms, and ordered the pilot to put to sea as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Upon her arrival in Egypt, she understood that Ptolemy 
had received ambassadors from Antigonus, and seemed to 
listen to his proposals; and, on the other hand, she was in- 
formed that Cleomenes, though invited by the Achseans to a 
pacification, was afraid, on her account, to put an end to the 
war, without Ptolemy's consent. In this difficulty she wrote 
to her son, to desire him ^^to do what he thought most advan- 
tageous and honourable for Sparta, and not, for the sake of an 
old woman and a child, to live always in fear of Ptolemy •" 
So great was the behaviour of Cratesiclea under adverse for- 
tune. 

After Antigonus had taken Tegea, and plundered Orcho- 
menus and Mantinea, Cleomenes, now shut up within the 
boynds of Laconia, enfranchised such of the helots as could pay 
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five Attic mvue for their liberty. By this expedient he nused 
fifty talents ; and having, moreover, armed and trained in the 
Macedonian manner two thousand of those hdots^ whom he 
designed to oppose to the Leucaspides of Antigonus, he engag- 
ed in a great and unexpected enterprise. Megalopolis was at 
that time as great and powerful a city as Sparta. It was sup* 
ported, besides, by the Achs&ans and Anttgonus, whose troops 
lay on each side of it. Indeed, the Megalopolitans were the 
foremost and most eager of all die Achaeans in their applica- 
tion to Antigonus. ■ This city, however, Cleomenes resolved 
to surprise ; for which purpose he ordered his men to take five 
days' provisions, and led tnem to Sellasia, as if he designed an 
inroad into the territories of Argos. But he turned short, and 
entered those of Megalopolis; and, after having refreshed his 
troops at Rhoetium, he marched, by Helicon,^ directly to the 
object he had in view. When he was near it, he sent Panteus 
before with two companies of Lacedaemonians, to seize that 
part of the wall which was between the two towers, and which 
ne understood to be the least guarded. He followed with the 
rest of his army at the common pace. Panteus finding not 
only that quarter, but g^at part of the wall without defence, 
pulled it down in some places, undermined it in others, and 
put all the sentinels to the sword. While he was thus em- 

Jiloyed, Cleomenes came up, and entered the city with his 
brces, before the Megalopolitans knew of his approach. 

They were no sooner apprised of the misfortune which had 
befallen them, than the greatest part left the city<i taking their 
money and most valuable effects with them. The rest made a 
stand, and though they could not dislodge the enemy, yet their 
resistance gave their fellow<^citizens opportunity to escape. 
There remained not above a thousand men in the town, all the 
rest having retired to Messene, with their wives and children, 
before there was any possibility of pursuing them. A consi- 
derable part even of those who had armed and fought in de- 
fence of the city got off, and very few were taken prisoners. 
Of this number were Lysandridas and Thearidas, two persons 
of great name and authority in Megalopolis. As they were 
such respectable men, the soldiers earned them before Cleo- 
menes. Lysandridas no sooner saw Cleomenes than he thus 
addressed him : — *'^ Now," said he, in a loud voice, 1)ecause it 
was at a distance, ^^ now, king of Sparta, you have an oppor- 
tunity to do an action much more glorious and princely than 
the late one, and to acquire immortal honour." Cleomenes^ 
guessing at his aim, made answer, — ^*' You would not have 
me restore you the town?" "That is the very thing," said 

* Lubinus thinks it oug^lit to be read Helisson, there being* no such place ts 
Helicon in Arcadia. 
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Lysandridas, ^^ I would propose. I advise you, by all means^ 
not to destroy so fine a city, but to fill it with firm friends and 
faithful allies, by restoring the Megalopolitans to their country, 
and becoming the saviour of so considerable a people." Cleo- 
menes paused a while, and then replied, — ^^^ This is hard to be- 
lieye ; but be it as it will, let glory with us have always greater 
weight than interest." In consequence of this determination, 
he sent the two men to Messene, with a^'herald in his ctwn 
name, to make the Megalopolitans an oiFer of their town, on 
condition that they would renounce the Acheans, and declare 
themselves his -friends and allies. 

Though Cleomenes made so gracious and humane a pro- 
posal, Philopoemen would not suffer the Megalopoliuns to ac- 
cept it, or to quit the Achean league ;* but assuring them that 
the king of Sparta, instead of inclining to restore them their 
citj', wanted to get the citizens too into his power, he forced 
Thearidas and Lysandridas to leave Messene. This is that 
Philopoemen who afterwards was the leading man among the 
Achxans, and (as we have related in his Life) one of the most 
illustrious personages among the Greeks. 

Upon this news, Cleomenes, who hitherto had kept the 
houses and goods of the Megalopolitans with such care, that 
not the least thing was embezzled, was enraged to such a de- 
gree that he plundered the whole, sent the statues and picturesr 
to Sparta, and levelled the greatest and best parts of the city 
with the ground. After this he marched home again, being 
under some apprehensions that Antigonus and the Achieans 
would come upon him. They, however, made no motion to- 
wards it, for they were then holding a council at iEgium. 
Aratus mounted the rostrum on that occasion, where he wept 
a long time with his robe before his face. They were all 
greatly surprised, and desired him to speak. At last he said, 
— ^^ Megalopolis is destroyed by Cleomenes." The Achsans 
were astonished at so great and sudden a stroke, and the coun- 
cil immediately broke up. Antigonus made great efforts to go 
to the relief of the place; but as his troops assembled slowly 
from their winter-quarters, he ordered them to remain where 
they were, and marched to Argos with the forces he had with 
him. 

This made the second enterprise of Cleomenes appear rash 
and desperate: but Polybius,t on die contrary, informs us, 
that it was conducted with great prudence and foresight i for 
knowing (as he tells us) that the Macedonians were dispersed 
in winter-quarters, and that Antigonus lay in Argos with only 

• Polybius bestows great and just encomiums on this conduct of the M t- 
ftlopolitana, 1. xi* 
t Polybius, lib. xi. 
VOL. III. 3 F 
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his friends and a few mercenaries about him, he entered the 
territories of that city, in the persuasion, that either the shame 
of suffering such an inroad would provoke Antigonus to bat- 
tle, and expose him to a defeat; or that, if he declined the com- 
bat, it would bring him into disrepute with the Argives. The 
event justified his expectation. When the people of Argos 
saw their country laid waste, every thing that was valuable de- 
stroyed or carried off, they ran in great displeasure to die 
king's gates, and besieged them with clamour, bidding him 
either go out and fight, or else give place to his superiors. 
Antigonus, however, like a wise and able general, thought the 
censures of strangers no disgrace in comparison of his quitting 
a place of security, and rashly hazarding a battle, and, there- 
fore, he abode by his first resolutions. Cleomenes, in the 
mean time, marched up to the very walls, insulted his ene- 
mies, and, before he retired, spread desolation at his pleasure. 

Soon after his return, he was itiformed that Antigonus was 
come to I'egea, with a design to enter Laconia on that side. 
Upon this emergency, he put his troops under march another 
way, and appeared again before Argos by break of day, ravag- 
ing all the adjacent fields. He did not now cut down the com 
with scythes and sickles, as people usually do, but beat it down 
with wooden instruments in the form of scimitars, as if this 
destruction was only an amusement to his soldiers in their 
march. Yet, when they would have set fire to Cyllarabis, the 
school of exercise, he prevented it; reflecting that the ruin of 
Megalopolis was dictated rather by passion than by reason. 

Antigonus immediately returned to Argos, having taken 
care to place guards in all the passes of the mountains. But 
Cleomenes, as if he held him and his operations in the utmost 
contempt, sent heralds to demand the keys of Juno's temple, 
that he might sacrifice to the goddess. After he had pleased 
himself with this insult on his enemy, and offered his sacrifice un- 
der the walls of the temple, which was fast shut up, he led his 
troops off to Phlius. In his march from thence he dislodged 
the garrison of Ologuntum, and then proceeded by Orchome- 
nus ; by which means he not only inspired this people with freah 
courage, but came to be considered by the enemy as a most 
able general, and a man capable of the greatest undertakings : 
for, with the strength of the single city, to oppose the whole 
power of the Macedonians and Peloponnesians, and all the 
treasures of the king ; and not only to keen Laconia untouch- 
ed, but to carr^' devastation into the enemy s country, were in- 
dications of no common genius and spirit. 

He who first called money the sinews of business^ seems 
principally to have had respect to that of war. And Demades^ 
when the Athenians called upon him to equip their navy and 
get it out, though their treasury was very low, told them, — 
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^* They must think of baking bread before they thought of an 
embarkation." It is also said^ that the old Archidamus, at the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war, when the allies desired 
that the quota of each should be determined, made answer, 
that ^^ war cannot be kept at a set diet." And in this case we 
may justly say, that as wrestlers, strengthened by long exer- 
cise, do at last tire out those who have equal skill and agility, 
but not the exercise; so Antigonus, coming to the war with 
vast funds, in process of time tired out and overcame Cleo- 
mcnes, who could but in a ver}*^ slender manner pay his mer- 
cenaries, and give his Spartans bread. 

In all other respects the times favoured Cleomenes, Antigo- 
nus being drawn home by the bad posture of his affairs : for in 
his absence the barbarians invaded and ravaged all Macedonia. 
The Ill3a-ians, in particular, descending with a great army from 
the. north, harassed the Macedonians so. much, that they were 
forced to send for Antigonus. Had the letters been brought 
a little before the battle, that general would have immediately 
departed, and bidden the Acheans a long farewel. But for- 
tune, who loves to make the greatest affairs turn upon some 
minute circumstance, showed on this occasion of what conse- 
quence a moment of time may be.* As soon as the battle of 
Sellasiaf was fought, and Cleomenes had lost his army and his 
city, messengers came to call Antigonus home. This was a 
great aggravation of the Spartan king's misfortunes. Had he 
held off and avoided an action only a day or two longer, he 
would have been under no necessity of fighting ; and after the 
Macedonians were gone, he might have made peace with the 
Achseans on what conditions he pleased. But such, as we 
said, was his want of money, that he had no resource but the 
sword ; and, therefore, as Polybius informs us, with twenty 
thousand men, was forced to challenge thirty thousand. 

He showed himself an excellent general in the whole course 
of the action ; his Spartans behaved with great spirit, and his 
mercenaries fought not ill. His defeat was owing to the su- 
perior advantage the Macedonians had in their armour, and to 
the weight and impetuosity of their phalanx, 

Phylarchus, indeed, assures us, it was the treachery of one 
of his officers that ruined the affairs of Cleomenes. Antigonus 
had ordered the Illyrians and Acamanians secretly to fetch a 

• Plutarch had this reflection from Polybius. 

f Polybius has g^ven a particular account of this batUe. Antigtinus had 
twenty-eight thousand foot, and twelve hundred horse. The army of Cleo- 
menes consisted only of twenty thousand ; but it was advantageously posted. 
He wftB encamped on two mountains, which were almost inaccessible, and 
separated only by a narrow defile. These he had fortified with,strong ram- 
parts and a deep fosse ; so that Antigonus, after reconnoitring bis situation, 
did not think proper to attack him, but encamped at a small distance on the 
plain. At length, for want of money and provisions, Cleomenes was forced to 
come to action, and was beaten.'-i'o/y^, lib. xi. 
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compass, and surround that wing which was commanded by 
Euclidas, the brother of Cleomenes, while he was marshalling 
the rest of his army. Cleomenes taking a view from an emi- 
nence of his adversary's disposition, could not perceive where 
the Illyrians and Acamanians were posted, and began to fear 
they were designed for some such manoeuvre. He, therefore, 
called Damoteles, whose business it was to guard against any 
surprise, and ordered him to reconnoitre the enemy's rear with 
particular care, and form the best conjecture he could of the 
movements they intended. Damoteles, who is said to be 
bribed by Antigonus, assured him that ^^ he had nothing to 
fear from that quarter, for all was safe in the rear; nor was 
there any thing more to be done but to bear down upon the 
front," Cleomenes, satisfied with this report, attacked Anti- 
gonus. The Spartans charged with so much vigour, that they 
made the Macedonian^Aa/^nx give ground, and eagerly pur- 
sued their advantage for about five furlongs. The king then 
seeing Euclidas in the other wing quite surrounded, stopped, 
and cried out, — ^^^ Thou art lost, my dear brother ! thou art 
lost, in spite of all thy valour! but great is thy example to our 
Sparun youth, and the songs of our matrons shall for ever re- 
cord thee!"* 

Euclidas, and the wing he commanded, thus being slain, the 
victors fell upon Cleomenes, who seeing his men in great con- 
fusion, and unable to maintain the fight, provided as well as he 
could for his own safety. It is said that great numbers of the 
mercenaries were killed ; and that of six thousand Lacedaemo- 
nians no more than two hundred were saved. 

When he reached Sparta, he advised the citizens to receive 
Anugonus •- — ^''For my part," said he, " I am willing either to 
live or to die, as the one or the other may be most for the in- 
terest of my country." Seeing the women run to meet the few 
brave men who had escaped with him, help to take off their 
armour, and present them with wine, he retired into his own 
house. After the death of his wife, he had taken into his house 
a young woman, who was a native of Megalopolis", and free- 
bom, but fell into his hands at the sack of the place. She 
approached him, according to custom, with a tender of her 
services on his return from the field. But though both thirsty 
and weary, he would neither drink nor sit down ; he only lean- 
ed his elbow against a pillar, and his head upon it, armed as 
he was ; and having rested a few moments, while he consider- 
ed what course to take, he repaired to Gythium with his 

* He acted like & brave soldier, but not like a skilful officer. Instead of 
pouring upon the enemy from the heights, and retiring as he found it conve- 
nient, he stood still, and suffered the Macedonians to cut off* his retreat. 
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friends. There they went on board vessels provided for that 
purpose, and immediately put out to sea. 

Upon the arrival of Antigonus, Sparta surrendered. His 
behaviour to the inhabitants was mild and humane, and not un- 
suitable to the dignity of their republic ; for he offered them 
no kind of insult, but restored to them their laws and polity ; 
and after having sacrificed to the gods, retired the third day. 
He was informed, indeed, that Macedonia was involved in a 
dangerous war; and that the barbarians were ravaging the 
country. Besides, he was in a deep consumption, and had a 
continual defluxion upon the lungs. However, he bore up un- 
der his affliction, and wnestled with domestic wars, until a 
great victory over, and carnage of the barbarians, made him 
die more glorious. Phylarchus tells us, (and it is not at all 
improbable,) that he burst a vessel in his lungs with shouting 
in the battle: though it passed in the schools, that, in express* 
ing his joy after the victory, and. crying out, — *'^ O glorious 
day !" he brought up a quantity of blood, and fell into a fever, 
of which he died. Thus much concerning Antigonus. 

From the isle of Cjrthera, where Cleomenes first touched, 
he sailed to another island called iEgialia. There he had 
formed a design to pass over to Cyrene, when one of his 
friends, named Therycion, a man of high and intrepid spirit 
on all occasions, and one who always indulged himself in a 
lofty and haughty turn of expression, came privately to Cleo- 
menes, and thus addressed him : — ^*' We have lost, my prince, 
the most glorious death, which we might have found in the bat- 
tle ; thou^ the world had heard us boast that Antigonus should 
never conquer the king of Sparta tiU he had slain him. Yet 
there is another exit still offered us by glory and virtue. 
Whither, then, are we so absurdly sailing ; flying a death that 
is near, and seeking one that is remote ? If it is not disho- 
nourable for the descendants of Hercules to serve the suc- 
cessors of Philip and Alexander, why do not we save our- 
selves a long voyage, by making our submission to Antigonus, 
who, in all probability, as much excels Ptolemy, as the Ma- 
cedonians do the Egyptians? But if we do not choose to be 
governed by a man who beat us in the field, why do we take 
on^ who never conquered us for our master i Is it that we may 
show our inferiority to two instead of one, by flying before 
Antigonus, and then going to flatter Ptolemy i Shall we say 
that you go into Egypt for the sake of your mother ? It will 
be a glorious and happy thing truly for her, to show Ptolemy's 
wives her son from a king become a capdve and an exile. No ! 
while we are yet masters of our swords, and are yet in sight 
of Laconia, let us deliver ourselves from this miserable for- 
tune, and make our excuse for our past behaviour to those 
brave men who fell for Sparta at Seilasia. Or shall we rather 
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•it down in Egypt^ and inquire whom Antigonus has left go* 
vcmor of Lacedamon?" 

Thus Theiycion spoke, and Clcomcnes made this answer: — 
'* Dost thou think, then, wretch that thou art! dost thou think, 
by running into the arms of death, than which nothing is more 
easy to find, to show thy courage and fortitude ? And dost thou 
not consider that this flight is more dastardly than the former? 
Better men than we have given way to their enemies, being 
either overset by fortune, or oppressed by numbers. But he 
who gives out either for fear of labour and pain, or of the opi- 
nions and tongues of men, falls a victim to his own cowardice. 
A volunury death ought to be an action, not a retreat from 
action : for it is an ungenerous thing either to live or to die to 
ourselves. All that thy expedient could possibly do, would 
be only the extricating us from our present misfortunes, with- 
out answering any purpose either of honour or utility. But I 
think neither thou nor I ought to give up all hopes for our 
country. If those hopes should desert us, death, when we 
seek for him, will not be hard to find." Therycion made no 
reply ; but the first opportunity he had to leave Cleomenes, he 
walked down to the shore, and stabbed himself. 

Cleomenes left i£gialia, and sailed to Africa, where he was 
received by the king's officers, and conducted to Alexandria. 
When he was first introduced to Ptolemy,* that prince behaved 
to him with sufficient kindness and humanity ; but when, upon 
farther trial of him, he found what strength of understanding 
he had, and that his laconic and simple way of conversing 
was mixed with a vein of wit and pleasantry; when he saw 
that he did* not, in any instance whatever, dishonour his royal 
birth, or crouch to' fortune, he began to take more pleasure in 
his discourse than in the mean sacrifices of complaisance and 
flattery. He greatly repented, too, and blushU at the thought 
of having neglected such a man, and given him up to . Anti- 
gonus, who, by conquering him, had acquired so much power 
and glory. He, therefore, encouraged him now with everj' 
mark of attention and respect, and promised to send him back 
to Greece with a fleet and supply of money, to re-establish him 
in his kingdom. His present appointments amounted to four 
and twenty talents by the year. Out of this he maintained 
himself and his friends in a sober and frugal manner, and be- 
stowed the rest in offices of humanity to such Greeks as had 
left their country, and retired into £g}*pt. 

But old Ptolemy died before he could put his intentions in 
favour of Cleomenes into execution ; and the court soon be- 
coming a scene of debauchery, where women had the sway, 
the business of Cleomenes was neglected : for the kingf was 

• Ptolemy Eurgetes. 
t Ptolemy Philopater. 
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SO much corrupted with wine and women, that in his more 
sober and serious hoxxts he would attend to nothing but the 
celebratioil of mysteries, and the beating a drum with his royal 
hands about ihe palace ; while the great affairs of state were 
left to his mistress Agathoclea and her mother, and Oenanthes 
the infamous minister to his pleasures. It appears, however, 
that at first some use was made of Cleomenes; for Ptolemy 
being afraid of his brother Magas, who, through his mother's 
interest, stood well with the army, admitted Cleomenes to a 
consultation in his cabinet : the subject of which was, whether 
he should destroy his brother. All the rest voted for it, but 
Cleomenes opposed it strongly. He said, — " The king, if it 
were possible, should have more brothers, for the greater 
security of the crown, and the better management of affairs." 
And when Sosibius, the king's principal favourite, replied, — 
'* That the mercenaris could not be depended on, while Magas 
was alive," Cleomenes desired them to give themselves no pain 
about that: " for," said he, " above three thousand of the mer- 
cenaries are Peloponnesians, who, upon a nod from me, will be 
ready with their arms. Hence Ptolemy, for the present, looked 
upon Cleomenes not only as a fast friend, but a man of power ; 
but his weakness afterwards increasing histiraidit>% as is com- 
mon with people of little understanding, he began to place his 
security in jealousy and suspicion. His ministers were of the 
same stamp, and they considered Cleomenes as an object of 
fear, on account of his interest with the mercenaries ; inso- 
much that many were heard to say, — " That he was a lion 
among a flock of sheep." Such indeed, he seemed to be in 
court, where, with a silent severity of aspect, he observed all 
that passed. 

In these circumstances, he made no m^re applications for 
ships or troops : but being informed that Antigonus was dead; 
that the Achseans were engaged in war with the iBtolians; and 
that affairs called strongly for his presence, in the troubles and 
distractions that then reigned in Peloponnesus, he desired only 
a conveyance thither for himself and his friends. Yet no man 
listened to him. The king, who spent his time in all kinds of 
Bacchanalian revels with women, could not possibly hear him. 
Sosibius, the prime minister, thought Cleomenes must prove a 
formidable and dangerous man, if he were kept in Egypt against 
his will ; and that it was not safe to dismiss him, because of his 
bold and enterprising spirit ; and because he had been an eye- 
witness to the distempered state of the kingdom : for it was 
not in the power of money to mollify him. As the ox Apis, 
though revelling, to all appearance, in every delight that he 
can desire, yet lon^s after the liberty which nature gave him, 
wants to bound over the fields and pastures at his pleasure, 
and discovers a manifest uneasiness under the hands of the 
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priest who feeds him ; so Cleomenes could not be satisfied 
with a soft and effeminate life ; but, like Achilles, 

Consumine cares lay heavy on his mind : 

In his black thoughts revenge and slaughter roU, 

And scenes of bMd rise dreadliil in his soful. P%p9, 

While his affairs were in this posture, Nicagoras the Messe- 
nian, a man who concealed the most rancorous hatred of Cleo- 
menes, under the pretence of friendship, came to Alexandria. 
It seems he had formerly sold him a handsome piece of ground, 
and the king, either through want of money, or his continual 
engagement in war, had neglected to pay him for it. Cleo- 
menes, who happened to be walking upon the quay, saw this 
Nicagoras just landing from a merchantman, and saluting him 
with great kindness, asked, — ^^ What business had brought 
him to Egypt?" Nicagoras returned the compliment with 
equal appearance of friendship, and answered, — ^^ I am bring- 
ing some fine war-horses for the king." Cleomenes laughed, 
and said, — ^^ I could rather have wished that you had brought 
him some female musicians and pathics; for those are the cattle 
that the king at present likes best." Nicagoras, at that time, 
only smiled ; but a few days after he put Cleomenes in mind 
of the field he had sold him, and desired he might now be 
paid ; pretending, — ^^ that he would not have given him any 
trouble about it, if he had not found considerable loss in the 
disposal, of his merchandise." Cleomenes assured him, — 
^^ that he had nothing left of what the kings of £g>'pt had 
given him ;" upon which, Nicagoras, in his disappointment, 
acquainted Sosibius with the joke upon the king. Sosibius 
received the information with pleasure; but being desirous to 
have something against Cleomenes that would exasperate Pto- 
lemy still more, he persuaded Nicagoras to leave a letter, as^ 
serting that ^^ if the Spartan prince had received a supply of 
ships and men from the king of Egypt's bounty, he would have 
made use of them in seizing Cyrene for himself." Nicagoras, 
accordingly, left the letter and set sail. Four days after, Sosi- 
bius carried it to Ptolemy, as if just come to his hands \ and 
having worked up the young prince to revenge, it was resolved 
that Cleomenes should have a large apartment assigned him, 
and be served there as formerly, but not suffered to go out. 

This was a great affliction to Cleomenes ; and the following 
accident made his prospects still more miserable : — Ptolemy, 
the son of Chrysermus, who was an intimate friend of the 
king's, had all along behaved to Cleomenes with great civility: 
they seemed to like each other's company, and were upon some 
terms of confidence. Cleomenes, in this distress, desired the 
son of Chrysermus to come and speak to him. He came and 
t^ked to him plausibly enough, endeavouring to dispel his 



mspiciont, and to apolopze for the king ; but as he ymm going 
out of the apartmcDt, without observing that Cleomenes fot 
lowed him to the door, he gave the keepers a severe reprimand, 
** for looking so carelessly after a wild beast, who, if he escaped, 
in all probability could be taken no more.'* Cleomenes having 
heard this, retired before Ptolemy perceived him, and acquaint- 
ed his friends with it. Upon this they all dismissed their former 
hopes, and taking the measures which anger dictated, they re* 
solved to revenge themselves of Ptolemy's injurious and in* 
•olent behaviour, and then die as became Spartans, instead <^ 
waiting long for their doom in confinement, like victims fatted 
for Jbhe altar; for they thought it an insufferable thing that 
Cleomenes, aifter he had disdained to come to terms wim An- 
tigonus, a brave warrior, and a man of action, should sit ex* 
pecting his fate from a prince who assumed the character of a 
priest of Cybele ; and who, after he had laid aside his drum, 
and was tired of his dance, would find another kind of sport 
in putting him to death. 

After they had taken their resolution, Ptolemy happening 
to go to Canopus, they propagated a report, that by the king's 
order Cleomenes was to be released ; and, as it was the cus- 
tom of the kings of Egypt to send those to whom they de* 
signed to extend such grace a supper, and other tokens of 
friendship, the friends of Cleomenes made ample provision 
for the purpose, and sent it to the gate. By this stratagem the 
keepers were deceived ; for they imagined that the whole was 
sent by the king. Cleomenes then offered sacrifice with a 
chaplet of flowers on his head, and afterwards sat down with 
his friends to the banquet, taking care that the keepers should 
have large portions to regale them. It is said that he set about 
his enterprise sooner than he intended, because he found that 
one of the servants who was in the secret had been out all 
night with his mistress. Fearing, therefore, that a discovery 
might be made about mid-day, while the intoxication of the 
preceding night still kept the guards fast asleep, he put on his 
military tunic, having first opened the seam of the left shoul- 

, der, and rushed out sword in nand, accompanied by his friends, 
who were thirteen in number, and accoutred in the same 
manner. 

One of them, named Hippotas, though lame, at first was 
enabled* by the spirit of the enterprise, to keep pace with them ; 
but afterwards perceiving that they went slower on his account, 
he desired them to kill him, and not ruin the whole scheme by 
waiting for a man who could do them no service. Bjr good 

' fortune they found an Alexandrian leading a horse in th^ 
street ; they took it, and set Hippotas upon it, and then moved 
swifdy through the streets, all the way inviting the people to 
liberty. They had just spirit enough leift to praise and admire 
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tite bold attempt of Cleomenes, bat not a man of them ven- 
tured to follow or assist him. 

Ptolemy, the son of Chrvsermus, bippening to come out of 
the palace, three of them fell upon him, and despatched him. 
Another Ptolemy, who was governor of the city, advanced to 
meet them in his chariot : they atucked and dispersed his offi- 
cers and guards, and, dragging him out of the chariot, put him 
to the sword ; then they marched to the citadel, with a design 
to break open the prison, and join the prisoners, who were no 
small number, to their party. But the keepers had prevented 
them by strongly barricading the gates. Cleomenes, thus dis- 
appointed again, roamed up and down the city ; and he found 
that not a single man would join him, but that all avoided 
him as they would avoid infection. 

He therefore stopped, and said to his friends, — ^* It is no 
wonder that women govern a people who fly from liberty ;" 
adding, ^^ that he hoped they would all die in a manner that 
would reflect no dishonour upon him or on their own achieve* 
ments.'' Hippotas desired one of the younger men to des- 
patch him, and was the first that fell. Afterwards each o£ them, 
without fear or delay, fell upon his own sword, except Pan- 
teus, who was the first man that scaled the walls of Megalo* 

Eolis when it was taken by surprise. He was in the flower of 
is age, remarkable for his beauty, and of a happier turn than 
the rest of the youth for the Spartan discipline ; which per^ 
fections had given him a great share in the king's regard; and 
he now gave him orders not to despatch himself till he saw his 
prince and all the rest breathless on the ground. Panteus 
tried one after another with his dagger as tiiey lay, lest some 
one should happen to be left with life in him. On pricking 
Cleomenes in the foot he perceived a contortion in his face. 
He therefore kissed him, and sat down by him till the breath 
was out of his body, and, then embracing the corpse, slew 
himself upon it. 

Thus fell Cleomenes, after he had been sixteen years king 
of Sparta, and shpwed himself in all respects the g^eat man. 
When the report of his death had spread over the city, Cra- 
tesiclea, though a woman of superior fortitude, sunk under the 
weight of the calamity ; she embraced the children of Cleo* 
menes, and wept over them. The eldest of them, disengaging 
himself from her arms, got unsuspected to the top of the house, 
and threw himself down headlong. The child was not kiUed, 
but much hurt ; and when they took him up, he loudly ex- 
pressed his grief and indignation that they would not suffer 
him to destroy himself. 

Ptolemv was no sooner informed of these things, than he 
ordered the body of Cleomenes to be flayed, and nailed to a 
cross^ and his children to be put to death, together with his 
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mother, and the women her companions. Amongst these was 
the wife of Panteusf a woman of great beauty, and a most ma- 
jestic presence. They had been but lately married, and their 
misfortunes overtook them amidst the first transports of love. 
When her husband went with Cleomenes from Sparta, she waa 
desirous of accompanying him, but was prevented by her pa- 
rents, who kept her in close custody. But soon after she pro- 
vided herself a horse and a little money, and making her escape 
by night, rode at full speed to Tsenarus, and there embarked 
on board a ship bound for Egypt. She was brought safe to 
Panteus, and she cheerfully shared with him in all the incon- 
veniences they found in a foreign country. When the sol- 
diers came to take out Cratesiclea to execution, she led her by 
the hand, assisting in bearing her robe, and desired her to 
exert all the courage she was mistress of; though she was far 
from being afraid of death, and desired no other favour than 
that she might die before her children. But when they came 
to the place of execution, the children suffered before her eyes, 
and then Cratesiclea was despatched, who, in this extreme dis- 
tress, uttered only these words, — ^'' O ! my children ! whither 
are you gone !" 

The wife of Panteus, who was tall and strong, g^rt her robe 
about her, and, in a silent and composed manner, paid the last 
offices to each woman that lay dead, winding up the bodies as well 
as her present circumstances would admit. Last of all, she pre- 
pared herself for the poniard, by letting doMm her robe about 
ner, and adjusting it in such a manner as to need no assistance 
after death ; then calling the executioner to do his office, and 
permitting no other person to approach her, she fell like a he- 
roine. In death she retained all the decorum she had pre- 
served in life ; and the decency which had been so sacred with 
this excellent woman still remained about her. Thus, in this 
bloody tragedy, wherein the women contended to the last for 
the prize of courage with the men, Lacedaemon showed that 
it is impossible for fortune to conquer virtue, 

A few days after, the soldiers who watched the body of 
Cleomenes on the cross,* saw a great snake winding about his 
head, and covering all his face, so that no bird of prey durst 
touch it. This struck the king with superstitious terrors, and 
made way for the women to try a variety of expiations; for 
Ptolemy was now persuaded that he had caused the death of a 
person who was a favourite of heaven, and something more 
than mortal. The Alexandrians crowded to the place, and 
called Cleomenes a hero, a son of the gods, till the philoso- 

* That the friends of the deceased might not take it away by night. Thus 
we find in Petronius' Ephesian Matron,— 3C2e« ipd cruces (utervabat^ nequU ad 
•epuUuram corpora detraheret. And thus we find in an authority we shall not 
mention at the same time with Petronius. 
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milyy and had the happiest genius and disposition of all the 
Roman youth, yet education was allowed to have contributed 
more to their perfections than natuf^. 

As in the sutues and pictures of Castor and Pollux, though 
there is a resemblance between the brothers, yet there is also 
a difference in the make of him who delighted in the cestus, 
and in the other whose province was horsemanship ; so while 
these young men strongly resembled each other, m point of 
valour, of temperance, of liberality, of eloquence, of great- 
ness of mind, there appeared in their actions and political cod* 
duct no small dissimilarity. It may not be amiss to explain 
the diflfercnce, before we proceed farther. 

In the first place, Tiberius had a mildness in his look, and 
a composure in his whole behaviour; Caius as much vehe- 
mence and fire: so that when they spoke in public, Tiberius 
had a great modesty of action, and shifted not his place; 
whereas Caius was the first of the Romans that, in addressing 
the people, moved from one end of the rostra to tlie other, 
and threw his gown off his shoulder.* So it is related of 
Cleon. of Athens, that he was the first orator who threw back 
his robe, and smote upon his thigh. The oratory of Caius 
was strongly impassioned, and calculated to excite terror; that 
of Tiberius was of a more gentle kind, and pity was the emo- 
tion that it raised. 

The language of Tiberius was chaste and elaborate; that 
of Caius splendid and persuasive. So, in their manner of liv- 
ing, Tiberius was plain and frugal ; Caius, when compared to 
other young Romans, temperate and sober, but, in comparison 
with his brother, a friend to luxury. Hence Drusus objected 
to him, that he had bought Delphic tables,! of silver only, 
but very exquisite workmanship, at the rate of twelve hundred 
and fifty drachmas a pound. 

Their tempers were no less different than their language. 
Tiberius was mild and gentle; Caius high-spirited and uncon- 
trolled ; insomuch that in speaking he would often be carried 
away by the violence of his passion, exalt, his voice above the 
regular pitch, give into abusive expressions, and disorder 
the whole frame of his oration. To guard against these ex- 
cesses, he ordered his servant, Licinius, who was a sensible 
man, to stand with a pitchpipeij: behind him when he spoke in 

* Cicero, in his third book de Oratore, quotes a passag-e from one of Caius* 
orations on the death of Tiberius, which strongly marks the nervous pathos of 
his eloquence : — " Quo me miser conferam P In Capitoliurane ? at fratris san- 
guine redundat. An domum ? Matremne ut miseram, lamentanteroque videam, 
et abjectam." Cicero observes, that his action was no less animated than his 
eloquence : — Que tic ab iU» acta e*te con9t€ibai ocuU^f voce^ ge^tUf immd ut la- 
chrymas tenere non posaent, 

f These, we suppose, were a kind of tripods. 

i Cicero in his Uiird book de Ot^atore^ calls this small ivory pipe* JSitim«ste 
Jlttula. 
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public, and whenever he fouiMl him straining his voice, or 
breaking out into anger, to give him a softer key ; upon which 
his violence both of tone and passion immediately abated, and 
he was easily recalled to a propriety of address. 

Such was the difference between the two brothers. But in 
the valour they exerted against their enemies, in the justice 
they did their fellow-citizens, in attention to their duty as ma* 
gistrates, and in self-government with respect to pleasure, they 
were perfectly alike. Tiberius was nine years older than his 
brother ; consequently their political operations took place in 
different periods. This was a great disadvantage, and indeed 
the principal thing that prevented their success. Had they 
flourished together, and acted in concert, such an union would 
have added greatly to their force, and perhaps might have 
rendered it irresistible. We must, therefore, speak of each 
separately ; and we shall begin with the eldest. 

Tiberius, as he grew towards manhood, gained so extraor- 
dinary a reputation, that he was admitted into the college of 
augurs, rather on iiccount of his high virtue than his high 
birth. Of the excellence of his character the following is 
also a proof :^-Appius Claudius, who had been honoured 
both with the consulate and censorship, whose merit had 
raised him to the rank of president of the senate, and who in 
sense and spirit was superior to all the Romans of his time, 
supping one evening with the augurs at a public entertain- 
ment, addressed himself to Tiberius with great kindness, and 
offered him his daughter in marriage. Tiberius accepted the 
proposal with pleasure; and the contract being agreed upon, 
Appius, when he went home, had no sooner entered the house, 
than he called out aloud to his wife, and said, — " Antistia, I 
have contracted our daughter Claudia." Antistia, much sur- 
prised, answered, — ^^' Why so suddenly ? What need of such 
haste, unless Tiberius Gracchus be the mun you have pitched 
upon V^ 1 am not ignorant that some* tell the same story of 
Tiberius, the father of the Gracchi and Scipio Africanus: but 
most historians give it in the manner we have mentioned ; and 
Polybius, in particular, tells us, that after the death of Afri- 
canus, Cornelia's relations gave her to Tiberius, in preference 
to all competitors ; which is a proof that her father left her 
unengaged. 

The Tiberius of whom we are writing served in Africa un- 
der the 5'ounger Scipio, who had married his sister ; and, as 
he lived in the same tent widi the general, he became imme- 
diately attentive to his genius and powers, which were daily 
productive of such actions as might animate a young man to 
virtue, and atti-act his imitation. With these advantages, Ti- 

* Amongst these was Liry, lib. zxxviii. cap. 37, 
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bcrius toon excelled all i^ his age, bodi in point <^ disGtffiae 
and valour. At a siege of one of die enemy's towns, he was 
the first that scaled the walls, as Fannius relates,* who, ac> 
cording to his own account, mounted it with him, and had a 
share in the honour. In short, Tiberius, while he staid with 
the army, was greatly beloved, and as much regretted when h# 
kft it. 

After this expedition he was appointed quastor ; and it fell 
. to his lot to attend the consul Caius Manciuus in the Nuaum* 
tian war.f Mancinus did not want courage, but he was one 
of the most unfortunate generals die Romans ever had. Yet 
amidst a train of severe accidents and desperate circum* 
stances, Tiberius distinguished himself the more, not only bjr 
his courage and capacity, but what did him greater honour, 
by his respectful behaviour to his general, whose misfortunes 
had made him forget even the authority that he bore : for, after 
having lost several important battles, he attempted to decamp 
in the night: the Numantians perceiving this movement, 
seized the camp, and fallitig upon the fugitives, made great 
havock of the rear. Not satisfied with this, they surroufl.<ed 
the whole army, and drove the Romans upon impracticable 
ground, where there was no possibiiit}' of escape.' Mancinus 
now despairing of making his way sword in hand, sent a he* 
raid to beg a truce and conditions of peace. The Numantians, 
however, would trust no man but Tiberius, and* they insisted 
on his being sent to treat. This they did, not only out of re- 
gard to the young man who had so great a character in the 
army, but to the roemor}' of his father, who had formerly 
made war in Spain, and, after having subdued several nadons, 
granted the Numantians a peace, which, through his interest, 
was confirmed at Rome, and observed with good faith. Tibe* 
rius was, accordingly, sent; and, in his negociadon, he thought 
proper to comply with some articles, by which means he gain- 
ed others, and made a peace that undoubtedly saved twenty 
thousand Roman citizens, besides slaves and other retainers 
to the army. 

But whatever was left in the camp, the Numantians took as 
legal plunder. Among the rest they carried off the books and 
papers which contained the accounts of Tiberius' qusestorship. 
As it was a matter of importance to him to recover them, 
though the Roman army was already under march, he re* 
turned with a few friends to Numantia. Having called out the 
magistrates of the place, he desired them to restore him his 
books, that his enemies might not have an opportunity to ac* 
cuse him, when they saw he had lost the means of defending 

* Tins Fuiniut wai author of a bbtoiy, and ceitaiii annals^ which were 
abridged by Brutua. 
t He was consul with JEnuliua Lepidua in the year «f Rome 616. 
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himself. The Namantians were much pleased that the acci* 
dent had given diem an opportunity to oblige him, and they 
invited him to enter their city. As he was deliberating on this 
circumstance, they drew nearer, and taking him by the hand, 
earnestly entreated him no longer to look upon them as ene- 
mies, but to rank them among his friends, and place a con- 
fidence in them as such* Tiberius thought it best to comply^ 
both for the sake of his books, and for fear of offending them 
by the appearance of distrust. Accordingly, he went into the 
town with them, where the first thing they did, was to provide 
a litde collation, and to beg he would partake it. Afterwards 
they returned him his books, and desired he would take what- 
ever- else he chose among the spoils. He accepted, however, 
of nothing but some frankincense, to be used in the public sa- 
crifices, and at his departure he embraced them with great cor- 
diality. 

On his return to Rome, he found that the whole business of 
the peace was considered in an obnoxious and dishonourable 
light. In this danger the relations and friends of the soldiers 
he had brought off, who made a very considerable part of the 
people, joined to support Tiberius; imputing all the disgrace 
of what was' done to the general, and insisting that the qusstor 
had saved so many citizens. The generality of the citizens, 
however, could not suffer the peace to stand, and they demanded 
that, in diis case, the example of their ancestors should be fol- 
lowed: for when their generals thought themselves happy in 
getting out of the hands of the Samnites, bv agreeing to such 
a league, they delivered them naked to tne enemy.* The 
qusBstors, too, and the tribunes, and all that had a share ia 
concluding the peace, they sent back in the same condition, 
and turned entirely upon them the breach of the treaty, and of 
the oath that should nave confirmed it. 

On this occasion the people showed their affection for Tibe- 
rius in a remarkable manner: for they decreed that the consul 
be delivered up to the Numantians, naked, and in chains; but 
that all the rest should be spared for the sake of Tiberius* 
Scipio, who had then great authority and interest in Rome, 
seems to have contributed to the procuring of xYm decree. He 
was blamed, notwithstanding, for not saving Mancinus, nor 
using his best endeavours to get the peace with the Numan- 
tians ratified, which would not have been granted at all, had 
it not been on account of his friend and relation Tiberius. 
Great part of these complaints, indeed, seems to have arisen 
from the ambiticm and excessive zeal of Tiberius^ friends, and 
the sophists he had about him ; and the difference between him 

' * Thw WM about 182 ye«» before. The gensnli tent back, were the con- 
•uk yeturiua Calrimu and Pofthumiaa AlbinuSi 
VOL. 1X1. 3 H 
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Mid Scipio was £v fitm terninaftnig m brccoiicilea^ < 
Nay« I am persuaded llwt Ttberiits would neirer Imifc faUni 
into those misfortunes that runied hias^ had Scipio beca at 
home to assist him in his political condnct. He was cnga«d 
in war widi Numantia, when Ilberim ▼entnred topropose his 
new faiws. It was oti diis occasion >«» 

When the Roosans m dieir wars made any acqnisitioBa of 
lands from dieir neighbours, die3r used foniMtijr to sell pait, 
to add part to the puUic demesnes, and to <fistribule the rest 
among the necessitoas citizens ; only reserving a small rent 
to be paid into the treasury. But when the rich began to 
carry it with a hiflh hand over the poor, and to exclude thcat 
entirely, if they did not pay exorbituit rents, a hw was made 
that no man should be possessed of more than five hundred 
acres of Und. This statute for a while restrained the avarice 
of the rich, and helped the poor, who, by virtue of it, remuMd 
upm their lands at the old rents. But afterwards their wealdiy 
neighbours took dieir farms from diem, and hdd diem in odicr 
names ; diourii, in time, they scrunled not to claim them in 
dieir own. The poor, thus expelled, neither gave in dieir 
names readily to tiie levies, nor attended to die edncadon of 
their children. The consequence was, a want of freemen all 
over Italy; for it was filled with slaves and barbsirians, who, 
after die poor Roman citizens were dispossessed, cultivated 
die ground for the rich. Caius Lidius, the friend of Scipio, 
attempted to correct this disorder ; but finding a formidable 
opposition from persons in power, and fearing the matter could 
not be decided widiout the sword, he gave it up. This gmned 
him the name of L«Uus the wUe.* But Tiberius was no 
sopner appointed tribune of the people, than he embarked in 
the same enterprise. He was put upon it, according to moat 
authors, by Diophanes the rhetorician, and Blossius the philo* 
eopher ; the former of whom was a Melytoiean exile, the latter 
a native of Cuma b Italy, and a particular friend of Antipaser 
of Tarsus, with whom lie became acquainted at Rome, and 
who did him the honour to address some of his philosophical 
writings to him. 

Soipe 'blame his modier Cornelia, who used to reproach her 
sons, that she was still called the modier*in*law of Scipio, not 
the mother of the Gracchi. Others say, Tiberius took this 
rash step from a iealousy of Spurius Poathnmins, who waa of 
the same age witli him, and his rival in oratory. It aeems, 
when he returned from die wars, he found Posthomhis so 
mueh before him in point of reputation and inserest with the 



* Pluttrch seems here to have followed soom auiteken anthariQr. It was 
not this circumsUiioe, bat the sbstemioiaBness of his fife» that gave Lclins the 

mum et«rf,— Cic. de Fin. Bon. st MsL 
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peopk, thftt, to rtciirer hk mimd^ he uDdcnook Am li«^^ 
aiEur, which ao effectually drew the popular attention upon him. 
But his brother Caius writes, that as Tiberius was passing 
diKHigh Tuscany on his way to Numantia, and found the coun* 
try almost depopulated^diere bein^ scarce any husbandmen ov 
shepherds, except slaves from foreign and barbarous nations, 
he then first formed the project which plunged them in so 
aumy misfortunes. It is certain, however, that the people in- 
flamed his spirit of enterprise, and ambition, by putting up 
writings OB the pordcoes, walls, and monuments, in whicti 
diey begged oi him to restore their share of the public lands 
to the poor. 

Yet he did not frame the law without consulting some of the 
Romans that were most distinguished for their virtue and au« 
thcnity. Among these were Crassus the chief pontiff, Mudus 
Sc«vola the lawyer, who at that time was also consul, and 
Ap]>iu8 Claudius, fioher^in-law to Tiberius. There never was 
a milder law made against so much iiyustice and oppression ; 
for they who deserved to have been punished for their infringe- 
ment on the rights of the community, and fined for holding 
the lands contrary to law, were to have a consideration for 
living up their groundless claims, and restoring the estates to 
such of the citizens as were to be relieved. But though the 
reformation was conducted with so much tenderness, the peo* 
pie were satisfied: they were willing to overlook what was 
past, on condition that they might guard against future usur- 
pations. 

On the other hand, persons of great property opposed die 
law out. of avarice, and the lawgiver out of a spirit of resent- 
ment and malignity; endeavouring to prejudice the people 
against the design, as if Tiberius intended by the Agrarian 
Ifkw to throw all into disorder, and subvert the constitution* 
But their attempts were vain : for, in this just and glorious 
cause, Tiberius exerted an eloauence which might have adorn- 
ed a worse subject, and which nothing could resist. How 
great was he, when the people were gathered about the rostrum, 
and he pleaded for the poor in such language as tiiis >— >^ The 
wild beasts of Italy have their caves to retire to, but the brave 
Bsen who spiU their blood in her cause, have nothing left but 
air and light. Without houses, without any settled habitap 
tions, they wander from plac» to place with their wives and 
children; and their generals do but mock them, when, at the 
bead of their armies, they exhort their men to fight for their 
sepulchres and domestic gods : for among such numbers, per^ 
haps tiiere is not a Roman who has an altar that belonged to 
his ancestors, or a sepulchre in which their ashes rest. The 
private soldiers fight and die, to advance the wealth and luxury 
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of the great; and they are called masters of the world, while 
diey have not a foot of ground in their possession." 

Such speeches as this, delivered by a man of such sphit, and 
flowing from a heart really interested in the cause, filled the 
people with an enthusiastic fuiy, and none of his adversaries 
durst pretend to answer him. Forbearing, therefore, the war 
of words, they addressed themselves to Marcos Octavios, one 
of the tribunes, a grave and modest youns man, and an inti- 
mate acquaintance of Tiberius. Out of reverence for his 
friend, he declined the task at first ; but upon a number of ap* 
plications from men of the first rank, he was prevailed upon 
to oppose Tiberius, and prevent the passing of the law: for 
the tri|^une*s power chiefly lies in the negative voice, amd if 
one of them stands out, the rest can eflect nodiing. 

Incensed by this behaviour, Tiberius dropped lus moderate 
bill, and proposed another more agreeable to the commonalty, 
and more severe against the usurpers; for by this they were 
commanded immediately to quit the lands which they held 
contrary to former laws. On this subject there were daily 
disputes between him and Octavius on the rostra; yet not one 
abusive or disparaging word is said to have escaped either of 
them in all the heat of speaking. Indeed, an ingenuous dis- 
position and liberal education, will prevent or restrain the 
sallies of passion, not only during the free enjojrment of the 
bottle, but in the ardour of contention about points of m supe- 
rior nature. 

Tiberius observing that Octavius was liable to suffer by the 
bill, as having more land than the laws could wantmt, desired 
him to give up his opposition, and offered, at the same time, 
to indemnify him out of his own fortune, though that was not 
great. As this proposal was not accepted, Tiberius forbade 
all other magistrates to exercise their functions, till the Agra- 
rian law was passed He likewise put his own seal upon the 
doors of the temple of Saturn, that the qusstors might neither 
bring anything into the treasury, nor take any tiling out. And 
he threatened to fine such of the praetors as should attempt to 
disobey his commands. This struck such a terror, that all de- 
partments of government were at a stand. Persons of great 
property put themselves into mourning, and appeared in public 
with all tne circumstances that they thought might excite com- 
passion. Not satisfied with this, they con^ired the death of 
Tiberius, and suborned assassins to destroy him. For which 
reason he appeared with a tuck, such as is used by robbers, 
Which the Romans call a dohnJ* 

* We find this word used by Virgil :~ 

PiU manu, Bxnivosque gerunt in bella dolones.— %£n. vii. ▼. 664. 
The dolon was a staff that bad ft poniatd concealed within lU snd had its 
name from dolm^ deceit 
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When the day appointed came, and Tiberius was summon- 
ing the people to give their suffrages, a party of the people of 
property carried off the balloting vessels,* which occasioned 
great confusion. Tiberius, however, seemed strong enough 
to carry his point by force, and his partisans were preparing to 
have recourse to it, when Manlius and Fulvius, men of con* 
sular dignity, fell at Tiberius* feet, bathed his hands with tears, 
and conjured him not to put his purpose in execution. He 
now perceived how dreadful the consequences of his attempt 
might be, and his reverence for those two great men had its 
effect upon him: he therefore asked them what they would 
have him do? They said, they were not capable of advising 
him in so important an affair, and earnestly entreated him to 
refer it to the senate. The senate assembled to deliberate upon 
it, but the influence of the people of fortune on that body was 
such, that their debates ended in nothing. 

Tiberius then adopted a measure that was neither just nor 
moderate. He resolved to remove Octavius from the tribune- 
ship, because there was no other means to get his law passed. 
He addressed him, indeed, in public first, in a mild and friendly 
manner, and taking him by the band, conjured him to gratify 
the people, who asked nothing that was unjust, and would only 
receive a small recompense for the great labours and dangers 
they had experienced. But Octavius absolutely refused to 
comply. Tiberius then declared,-—** That it was not possible 
for two magistrates of equal authority, when they differed in 
such capital points, to go through the remainder of their office 
without coming to hostilities : he saw no other remedy but the 
deposbg of them.'* He, therefore, desired Octavius to take 
the sense of the people first with respect to him; assuring him^ 
that he would immediately return to a private station, if the 
tuffirages of his fellow-citizens should order it so. As Octa- 
vius rejected this proposal too, Tiberius told him plainly, diat 
he would put the question to the people concerning him, if, 
upon farther consideration, he did not alter his. mind. 

Upon this, he dismissed the assembly. Next day he con- 
voked it again; and when he had mounted the rostra, he made 
another trial to bring Octavius to compliance. But finding 
him inflexible, he proposed a decree for depriving him of the 
tribuneship, and immediately put it to the vote. When, of the 
five and thirty tribes, seventeen had given their voices for it, 
and ihere wanted only one more to make Octavius a private 

* The original *n^ ngiufiet an am. The Romana had two sorts of rtueh 
which Ih^y used in ballotinr. The first were open veaaela called cUt^^ or 
tittelUf wtuch contained the baUota before thev were distributed to the peo- 
ple ; the others, with narrow necks, were called ntetUe, and into these the 
people cast their baUots. The latter were the Teasels which are here said to 
QSTe been carried off. 
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man, Tiberius ordered them to stop, and once more applied te 
his colleague. He embraced him with great tenderness in the 
sight of the people, and, with the most pressing instances, 
besought him, neither to bring such a mark of infamy upon 
himself, nor expose him to the disrepatation of being pro- 
moter of such severe and violent measures. It was not with- 
out emotion that Octavius is said to have listened to ^ese 
entreaties. His eyes were filled with tears, and he stood m 
long time silent. But when he looked towards die persons of 

troperty, who were assembled in a body, shame and fear of 
>sing himself in their opinion, brought him back to his resolu* 
tion to rutk all risks, and with a noble firmness he bade Tibe* 
rius do his pleasure. The bill, therefore, was passed; and 
Tiberius ordered one of his freedmen to pull down Octavius 
from the tribunal ; for he employed his own freedmen as lie* 
tors. This ignominious manner of expulsion made die caae 
of Octavius more pitiable. The people, notwithstanding, fell 
upon him ; but by the assistance of those of the landed !»• 
terest, who came to his defence, and kept off the mob, he escap* 
ed with his life. However, a faithnil servant of his, who 
stood before him to ward off the danger, had his eyes torn out. 
This violence was much against the will of Tiberius, who no 
sooner saw the tumult rising, than he hastened down to ap- 
pease it. 

The Agrarian law then was confirmed, and three commis* 
sioners appointed to take a survey of the lands, and see them 
properly distributed. Tiberius was one of the three, his fis* 
dier-in*law Appius Claudius another, and his brother Caius 
Gracchus the third. The latter was then making the campaign 
under Scipio at Numantia. Tiberius, having carried these 
points without opposition, next filled up the vacant tribune's 
seat; into which he did not put a man of any note, but Ma« 
tius, one of his own clients. These proceedings exasperated 
the patricians extremely, and, as they dreaded the increase of 
his power, they took every opportunity to insult him in the 
senate. When he desired, for instance, what was nothing 
more dian customary, a tent at the public charge, for his use 
in dividing the lands, they refused him one, though audi 
diings had been often granted on much less important occ»* 
sions. And at the motion of Publius Nasica, he had only nine 
eboli a day allowed for his expenses. Nasica, indeed, was 
become his avowed enenw; for he had a great estate in the 
public lands, and was, of course, unwilling to be stripped 
of it. 

At the same time, the people were more and more enraged. 
One of Tiberius' friends happening to die suddenly, and ma- 
lignant spoU appearing upon the body, they loudly declared 
Hiat the man was poisoned. They assembled at his funend^ 
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took the bier upon tlieir efaoaUen, and carried it to the pi1e« 
There they were coofirmed in their suspicions: for the corpse 
burst, and emitted such a quantity of corrupted humours, tnat 
it put out the fire. Though more fire was brought, still the 
wood would not bum till it was removed to another place i 
and it was with much difficulty at laat that the body was con- 
sumed. Hence Tiberius toiA occasion to incense the common* 
al^ still more against the other party. He put himself in 
mourning; he led his children into die forum, and reconw 
mended them and their mother to the protection of the people ; 
as giving up his own life for lost. 

About tms time died Attains"* Philopator; andEudemus of 
Pergamus brought his will to Rome, b^ which it appeared, 
that he had left the Roman people his heir9. Tiberius endea* 
vouring to avail himself of ttiis incident, immediately proposed 
a law,— -*^ That all the ready money the king had lett, snould 
be distributed among the citizens, to enable them to provide 
working tools, and proceed in the cultivation of their new as* 
signed lands. As to the cities, too, in the territories of Atta* 
lus, the senate, he said, had not a right to dispose of diem, but 
the people, and he would refer the business entirely to tJieir 
judgment." 

This embroiled him still more with the senate; and one of 
their body, of the name of Poif^pey, stood up, and said, — ^^ He 
was next neighbour to Tiberius, and by that means had oppor* 
tunity to know that Eudemus the Pergamenian, had brought 
him a royal diadem and purple robe for his use when he was 
king of Rome.*' Quintus Metellus said another severe thing 
against him: — ^*' During the censorship of your father, when- 
ever he returned home after supper,f the citizens put out their 
lights, that they might not appear to indulge themselves at un- 
seasonable hours ; but you, at a late hour, have some of tlie 
meanest and most audacious of the people about you widi 
torches in their hands.'':^ And Titus Annius, a man of no 
character in point of morals, but an acute disputant, and re- 
markable for the subtilty both of his questions and answers, 
one day challenged Tiberius, and offered to prove him guilty 
of a great offence in deposing one of his colleagues, whose 
person hy the laws was sacred and inviolable. This propo- 
sition raised a tumult in the audience, and Tiberius immedi^ 
ately went out and called an assembly of the people, designing 

* This was Attalus III. the son of Euraenes II and Stratonice» and the last 
king of Pergamus. He was not, however, sumamed Philopator, but P/dio- 
metor, and so it sunds in the manuscript of St. Germain. 

jf Probably from the public hall where he supped with his colleague. 

i *OTi T« fAn iram-fOi mtnn rifMMVwotrotf h-tuuc 'tenajto* /mt« i^mto^ ornW^ tk 
formxtfTfc (kn^vwi ci iroMrau ^0ti/*ifOi /urn vom»t^ ru ftt^u i^^magf h vuvwrm^ 
mt 9L-U 9'OTftif. Other translatoTB have paraphrased this passage, and giyen it a 
different sense from what the Greek asems to bear. 
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to accuse Anaius of the indignity he had offered him. An- 
niu8 appeared ; and knowing himself greatly inferior, both in 
eloquence and reputation, he had recourse to his old art, and 
begged leave only to ask him a question before the business 
came on. Tibenus consented, and silence being made. An* 
nius said,—- *^ Would you fix a mark of disgrace and infamy 
upon me, if I should appeal to one of your colleagues i And 
if he came to my assistance, would you in your anger deprive 
him of his office?*' It is said, that this question so puzzled 
Tiberius, that, with all his readiness of speech, and propriety 
of assurance, he made no manner of answer. 

He, therefore, dismissed the assembly for the present. He 
perceived, however, that the step he had taken in deposing a 
tribune, had offended not only the patricians but the people 
too ; for, by such a precedent, he appeared to have robbed that 
high office of its dignity, which, till then, had been preserved 
in great securi^ and honour. In consequence of this reflec- 
tion, he called the commons together again, and made a speech 
to them, from which it may not be amiss to give an extract, by 
way of specimen of the power and strength of his eloquence : 
— ^^ The person of a tribune, I acknowledge, is sacred and in- 
violable, because he is consecrated to the people, and takes 
their interests under his protection. But when he deserts 
those interests, and becomes an oppressor of the people; 
when he retrenches their privileges, and takes away their li- 
berty of voting ; by those acts he deprives himself, for he no 
longer keeps to the intention of his employment. Otherwise, 
if a tribune should demolish the Capitol, and bum the docks 
and naval stores, his person could -not be touched. A man 
who should do such thin^ as those, might still be a tribune, 
though a vile one ; but he who diminishes the privileges of 
the people, ceases to be a tribune of the people. Does it not 
shock you to think, that a tribune should be able to imprison 
a consul, and the people not have it in their power to deprive 
a tribune of his authority, when he uses it against those who 
gave it ? For the tribunes, as well as the consuls, are elected 
by the people. Kingly government seems to comprehend all 
authority in itself, and kings are consecrated with the most 
awful ceremonies: yet the citizens expelled Tarquin, when 
his administration became iniquitous : and, for the offence of 
one man, the ancient government, under whose auspices Rome 
was erected, was entirely abolished. What is there m Rome so 
sacred and venerable as the vestal virgins who keep the per- 
petual fire ? yet if any of them transgress the rules of her or- 
der, she is buried alive. For they who are guilty of impiety 
agsdnst the gods^ lose that sacred character, which they had 
only for the sake of the gods. So a tribune who injures the 
people^ can be no longer sacred and inviolable on the people's 
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account* He destroys that power in which alone his strength 
lay* If it is just for him to be invested with the tribunitial 
authority by a majority of tribes, is it not more just for him to 
be deposed by the suffrages of them all ? What is more sacred 
and inviolable than the offerings in the temples of the gods? 
yet no one pretends to hinder the people from making use of 
them, or removing them wherever they please. And, indeed, 
that the tribune's office is not inviolable or unremoveable, ap- 
pears from hence, that several have voluntarily laid it down, 
or been discharged at their own request." These were the 
heads of Tiberius' defence. 

His friends, however, being sensible of the menaces of his 
enemies, and the combination to destroy him, were of opinion 
that he ought to make interest to get the tribuneship continued 
to him another year. For this purpose, he thought of other 
laws, to secure the commonalty on his side ; that for shorten- 
ing the time of military service, and that for granting an ap- 
peal from the judges to the people. The bench of judges, at 
that time, consisted of senators only, but he ordered an equal 
number of knights apd senators ; though it must be confessed, 
that his taking every possible method to reduce the power of 
the patricians, savoured more of obstinacy and resentment 
than of a regard for justice and the public good. 4. 

When the day came for it to be put to the vote, whether these 
laws should be ratified, Tiberius and his party, perceiving that 
their adversaries were the strongest, (for all the people did not 
attend,) spun out the time in altercations with the other tri- 
bunes; and, at last, he adjourned the assembly to the day fol- 
lowing. In the mean time, he entered thp forum with all the 
ensigns of distress, and, with tears in his eyes, humbly ap- 
plied to the citizens, assuring them, — " He was afraid that his 
enemies would demolish his house, and take his life before the 
next morning." This affected them so much, that numbers 
erected tents before his door, and guarded him all night. 

At day-break, the person who had the care of the chickens 
which they use in augury, brought them, and set meat before 
them ; but they would none of them come out of their pen, 
except one, though the man shook it very much ; and that one 
would not eat;* it only raised up its left wing, and stretched 
out its leg, and then went in again. This put Tiberius in mmd 
of a former ill omen. He had a helmet that he wore in battle, 
finely ornamented, and remarkably magnificent: two serpents 
that had crept into it privately, laid their eggs, and hatched m 
it. Such a bad presage made him more afraid of the late one. 
Yet he set out tor the Capitol, as soon as he understood that 
the people were assembled there. But, in going out of his 
house, he stumbled upon the threshold, and struck it with so 

• When the chickens cat gnrecdily, they thooght it a sign of good fortanc. 
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much vioknce, duit the nail of his grett toe was broken, aod 
the blood flowed from the wound. When he had got a litdc 
on his way, he saw on his left hand two ravens fighting on the 
top of a house, and though he was attended, on account of his 
dignity, by great numbers of people, a stone which one of the 
tavens threw down, fell close by his foot. This startled ^e 
boldest of his partisans. But Biossius* of Cum», one of his 
train, said, — ^^^ It would be an insupportable disgrace, if Tibe- 
rius, the son of Gracchus, grandson of Scipio Africanus, and 
protector of the people of Rome, should, tor fear of a raven, 
disappoint that people when they called him to tfieir assist^ 
ance.^- His enemies, he assured him, would not be satisfied 
with laughing at this false step ; they would represent him to 
die commons as already taking all the insolence of a tyrant 
upon him. 

At the same time several messengers from his friends in tfa> 
Capitol, came and desired him to make haste, for (they told 
him) every thing went there according to his wish. 

At first, indeed, there was a most promising appearance. 
When the assembly saw him at a distance, they expressed 
their joy in the loudest acclamations : on his approach they 
received him with the utmost cordiality, and formed a circle 
about him, to keep all strangers off. Mutius then began to call 
over the tribes, in order to business ; but nothing could be 
done in the usual form, by reason of the disturbance made by 
the populace, who were still pressing forward. Mean time, 
Fulviusf Flaccus, a senator, got upon an eminence, and know* 
ing he could not be heard, made a sign with his hsmd, that he 
had something to say to Tiberius in private. Tiberius having 
ordered the people to make way, Flaccus, with much difficulty, 
got to him, and informed him,— -^^ That those of the landed in* 
terest had applied to the consul, while the senate was sitting, 
and as they could not bring that magistrate into their views, 
they had resolved to despatch Tiberius themselves, and for 
that purpose, had armed a number of their friends and slaves^'' 

Tiberius no sooner communicated this intelligence to those 
about him, than they tucked up their gowns, seized their hsA- 
berts with which the Serjeants kept off the crowd, broke them, 
and took the pieces, to ward against any assault that might 
be made. Such as were at a distance, much suiprised at £is 
incident, asked what the reason might be ? and Tiberius, find- 
ing they could not hear him, touched his head with his hand, 
to signify the danger he was in. His adversaries seeing this, 
ran to the senate, and informed them that Tiberius demanded 
the diadem^ alleging that gesture as a proof of it. 

* In tlie printed text it Is Blastus ; but one of the manuscripts gives us 
Blossius, and all the translators have followed it. 
I J^ot fhiviuf, as it is in th« printed t«xt. 
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This raised a great commotion. Nasica caUed upon t|ie 
consul to defend die commonwealdi, and destroy the tyrant. 
The consul mildly answered^—- ^^ That he would not begin to 
use violence, nor would he put any citizen to death who was 
not legally condemned ; but if Tiberius aliould either persuade 
or force the people to decree any thing contrary to the con- 
stitudoQ, he would take care to annul it.'' Upon which Na- 
sica started up and said,^-^^ Since the consul gives up his 
countiy, let all who choose to support the laws follow me." 
So saying, he covered his head with the skirt of his robe, and 
then advanced to die Capitol. Those who followed him, 
wrapped each his gown about his hand, and made their way 
diroug^ die crowd. Indeed, on account of their superior 
quality, diey met with no resistance : on the contrary, the 
people trampled on one another to get out of their way. Their 
attendants had brought clubs and bludgeons with them from 
home, and the patricians themselves seized the feet of the 
benches which the populace had broken in their flight. Thus 
armed, they made towards Tiberius ; knocking down such as 
stood before him. These being killed or dispersed, Tiberius 
likewise fled. One of his enemies laid hold on his gown; but 
he let it go, and continued his flight in his under*garment. He 
happened, however, to stumble and fall upon some of the 
'kiaed. As he was recovering himself, Publius Satureius, one 
of his colleagues, came up openly, and struck him on the head 
with the foot of a stool. Tne second blow was given him by 
Lucius Rufus, who afterwards valued himself upon it as a 
glorious exploit. Ab6ve three hundred more lost their lives 
by clubs and stones, but not a man by the sword. 

This is said to have been the flrst sedition in Rome, since the 
expulsion of the kings, in which the blood of any citizen was 
shed- An the rest, diough neither small in themselves, nor 
about matters of little consequence, were appeased by mutual 
concessions ; die senate giving up something, on one side, for 
fear of the people, and the people, on the other, out of respect 
for the senate. Had Tiberius been moderately dealt with, it 
is probable that he would have compromised matters in a 
much easier way ; and certainly he might have been reduced, 
without their depriving him of his life ; for he had not above 
three hundred men about him. But, it seems, the conspiracy 
was formed against him, rather to sadsfy the resentment and 
malignity of the rich, than for the reasons they held out to 
the public. A strong proof of this we have in their cruel and 
abominable treatment of his dead bodys for, notwithstanding 
the entreaties of his brodier, they would not permit him to 
take away the corpse, and bury it in the night, but threw it 
into the river with the other carcasses. !Nor was this all: they 
banished some of his friends without form of trial, and took 
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others and put them to deadi. Among the Ittter vas IKo* 
phanes the rhetorician. One Cuus BilUus they shut up in a 
cask with vipers and other serpents, and left him to perish in 
that cruel manner. As for Blossius of Cumac, he was carried 
before the consuls, and, being interrogated about the late pro* 
ceedings, he declared that he had never foiled to execute what- 
ever Tiberius commanded.* " What then," said N^sica, ** if 
Tiberius had ordered thee to bum the Capitol, wouldat thou 
have done it ?" At first he turned it off, and said, ^^ Tiberius 
would never have given him such an order." But when a 
number repeated the same question several times, he said, — 
^^ In that case I should have thought it extremely right, for 
Tiberius would never have laid such a command upon me, if 
it had not been for the advantage of the people of Rome." 
He escaped, however, with his life, and afterwards repaired 
to Aristonicus,i- in Asia ; but finding that prince's aflsiirs en- 
tirely ruined, he laid violent hands on himself. 

The senate now, desirous to reconcile the people to these 
acts of theirs, no longer opposed the Agrarian law ; and they 
permitted them to elect another commissioner in the room of 
Tiberius, for dividing the lands. In consequence of which, 
they chose Publius Crassus, a relation of the Gracchi ; for 
Caius Gracchus had married his daughter Licinia. Cornelius 
Nepos, indeed, says it was not the daughter of Crassus, but 
of that Brutus, who was honoured with a triumph for his con- 
quests in Lusitania : but most historians give it for the former. 

Nevertheless, the people were still much concerned at the 
loss of Tiberius, and it was plain diat they only waited for an 
opportunity of revenge. Nasica was now threatened with 
an impeachment. The senate, therefore, dreading the conse- 
qjuence, sent him into Asia, though there was no need of him 
there : for the people, whenever they met him, did not repress 
their resentment in the least ; on the contrary, with all the vio- 
lence that hatred could suggest, they called him an execrable 
wretch, a tyrant who had defiled the holiest and most awful 

' • Lael5us,in the treatise written by Cicero under that name, gives a different 
account of the matter : — ** Blossius," he says, "after the murder of Tiberius, 
0ame to ))im while he was in conference with the consuls Popiiius Lcnas and 
Publius Kupilius, and earnestly begged for a pardon, alleging, in lus defence, 
that such was bis veneration for Tiberius, he could not refuse to do anj 
thing he desired." " If then," said L«lius, •• he. had ordered you to set fire 
to ihe Capitol, would you have done it ?*' « That," replied Blosnus, " he 
would never have ordered me to do; but if be had, I should have obeyed 
him." BlossiuK dots not, upon this occasion, appear to have been under a 
judicial examination, as iMutarch represents him. 

tAristonicus wtis a bastard brother of Attalus; and being highly offended 
im for bequeathing his kingdom to the Romans, he attempted to get poa- 
aession of it by arms, and made himself master of several towns. The Romans 
sent Crassus the consul against him, the second year after the death of Tiberius 
V Crassus was defeated and taken by Aristonicus. The year following, Aristq- 
nicus was defeated vn his turn, and taken prisoner by Peipemis. 
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temple in Rome with the blood of a magistrate, whose person 
ougnt to have been sacred and inviolable. 

For this reason Nasica privately quitted Italy, though by 
his office he was obliged to attend the principal sacrifices ; for 
he was chief pontiff. Thus he wandered from place to place 
in a foreign country, and after a while died at Pergamus. Nor 
' is it to be wondered that the people had so unconquerable an 
aversion to Nasica, since Scipio Africanus himself, who seems 
to have been one of the greatest favourites of the Romans, as 
well as to have had great right to their affection, was near for- 
feiting all the kind regards of the people, because, when the 
news of Tiberius' death was brought to Numantia, he express- 
ed himself in that verse of Homer,-*- 

So perisb all that in such crimen engage.* 

Afterwards Caius and Fulyius asked him in an assembly of 
the people, what he thought of the death of Tiberius, and by 
his answer he gave them to understand that he was far from 
approving of his proceedings. Ever after this, the commons 
interrupted him when he spoke in public, though they had of- 
fered him no such afiront before; and, on the other hand, he 
scrupled not to treat them with very severe language. But 
these things we have related at large in the Life of Scipio. 

♦ In Minerva's speech to Jupiter. — Odyt. fib. i. 
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Whether it was that CaiiM Gracchus was afraid of Us ene* 
mies, or wanted to make them more obnoxious to the people, 
at first he left the ^oruro, and kept close in his own tiouse ; 
like one who was either sensible how much his family was re- 
duced, or who intended to make public business no more his 
object : insomuch that some scrupled not to affirm that he dis- 
approved and even detested his brother's administration. He 
was, indeed, as yet very young, not being so old as Tiberius 
by nine years; and Tiberius at his death was not quite thirty. 
However, in a short time it appeared, that he had an aversion, 
not only to idleness and efTeminacy, but to intemperance and 
avarice : and he improved his powers of oratory, as if he con- 
sidered them as the wings on which he must rise to die great 
offices of state. These circumstances showed that he would 
not long continue inactive. 

In the defence of one of his friends named Vettius, he ex- 
erted so much eloquence, that the people were charmed beyond 
expression, and borne away with all the transports of enthu- 
siasm. On this occasion he showed that other orators were 
no more than children in comparison. The nobility had all 
their former apprehensions renewed, and they began to take 
measures among themselves to prevent the advancement of 
Caius to the tribunitial power. 

It happened to fall to his lot to attend Orestes* the consul 
in Sardinia in capacity of questor. This gave his enemies 
great pleasure. Caius, however, was not uneasy on the event: 
for he was of a military turn, and had as good talents for the 
camp as for the bar. Besides^ he was under some smprehen- 
sion about taking a share in the administration, or of appear- 
ing on the rostra, and at the same time he knew that he could 
not resist the importunities of the people or his friends. For 
these reasons he thought himself happy in the opportunity of 
going abroad. 

* Lucius Aurelius Orestes was consul with JEmilius Lepidiis the year of 
Home 6^, So that Caius went quaestor into Sardinia at the age of twenty- 
seven. 
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It is a common opinion that of his own accord he became a 
violent demagogue, and that he was much more studious than 
Tiberius to make himself popular. But that is not the truth. 
On the contrary, it seems to have been rather necessity than 
choice, that brought him upon the public stage: for Cicero the 
orator relates, that when Caius avoided all offices in the state, 
and bad taken a resolution to live perfectly quiet, his brother 
appeared to him in a dream, and thus addressed him:^ — ^^ Why 
lingerest thou, Caius f There is no ahemative. The Fates 
have decreed us both the same pursuit of life, and the same 
death, in vindicating the rights of the people." 

In Sardinia, Caius gave a noble specimen of every virtue, 
distinguishing himself greatly among the other young Romans, 
not only in his operations against die enemy, and in acts of 
justice to such as submitted, but in his respectful and obliging 
behaviour to the general. In temperance, in simplicity of diet, 
and love of labour, he excelled even the veterans. 

There followed a severe and sickly winter in Sardinia, and 
the general demanded of the cities clothing for his men. Bat 
they sent a deputation to Rome to solicit an exemption from 
this burden. The senate listened to their requests, and or* 
dered the general to take some other method. As he could 
not think of withdrawing his demands, and the soldiers suf- 
fered much in the mean time. Gains applied to the towns in 
person, and prevailed witii them to send the Romans a volun- 
tary supply of clothing. News of this being brought to Rome, 
and the whole looking like a prelude to future attempts at 
popularity, the senate were greatiy disturbed at it. Another 
instance they gave oi their jealousy, was in die ill reception 
which the ambassadors of Micipsa found, who came to ac- 
quaint them that the king their master, out of regard to Caius 
Gracchus, had sent their general in Sardinia a large quantity of 
com. The ambassadors were turned out of the house ; and 
the senate proceeded to make a decree, that the private men in 
Sardinia should be relieved, but thai Orestes should remain, in 
order that he might keep his qusestor with him. An account 
of this being brought to Caius, his anger overcame him so far, 
that he embarked ; and as he made IBs appearance in Rome 
when none expected him, he was not otAj censured by his ene- 
mies, but the people in general thought it singular that the 
qusstor should return before his general. An information 
was laid against him before the censors, and he obtained per- 
mission to speak for himself: which he did so effectually, that 
the whole court changed their opinions, and were persuaded 
that he was very much injured. For he told them, — '^^ He had 
served twelve campaigns, whereas he was not obliged to serve 
more than ten ; and that in capacity of quaestor, he had at- 
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tended his general three years,* though the laws did not re- 
quire him to do it more than one." He added,-—*' That he was 
the only man who went out with a full purse, and returned 
with an empty one ; while others, after having drunk the wine 
they carried out, brought back the vessels filled with gold and 
silver." 

After this, they brought other charges against him. They 
accused him of promoting disaffection amongst the allies, and 
of being concerned in the conspiracy of Fregellae,| which was 
detected about that time. He cleared himself, however, of all 
suspicion ; and having fully proved his innocence, offered him- 
selt to the people as a candidate for the tribuneship. The 
patricians united their forces to oppose him ; but such a num* 
ber of people came in from all parts of Italy to support his 
election, that many of them could not get lodging, and the 
Campus Martius not being large enough to contain them, gave 
their voices from the tops of houses. 

All that the nobility could gain of the people, and all the 
mortification that Caius had, was this : — Instead of being re- 
turned first, as he had flattered himself he should be, he was 
returned the fourth. But when he had entered upon his 
office, he soon became die leading tribune, partly by means of 
his eloquence, in which he was greatly superior to the rest, and 
partly on account of the misfortunes of his family, which gave 
him opportunity to bewail the cruel fate of his brother. For 
whatever subject he began upon, before he had done, he led the 
people back to that idea, and at the same time put them in 
mind of the different behaviour of their ancestors : — ^** Your 
forefathers," said he, *' declared war against the Felisci, in or- 
der to revenge the cause of Genucius, one of their tribunes, to 
whom that people had given scurrilous language ; and they 
thought capital puntshipent little enough for Caius Veturius, 
because he alone did not break way for a tribune, who was 
passing through the forum. But you suffered Tiberius to be 
despatched with bludgeons before your eyes, and his dead body 
to be dragged from the Capitol through the middle of the city, 
in order to be thrown into the river. Such of his friends, too, 
as fell into their hands>^jere put to death without form of trial. 
Yet, by the Custom of ou/ country, if any person under a prose- 
cution for a capital crime did not appear^an officer was sent to 
his door in the morning, to summon him by sound of trumpet, 
and the judges would never pass sentence, before so public a 

• Great part of thU speech is preserved by Aulus Gellius; but there Caius 
says he had be«n quaestor only two years. Biemiium emm fid in prwineU,'-^ 
AuL GeU, 1. ]ui. c. 15. 

f This place was destroyed by JLudus Opimius the prxtor^ in the year of 
Kjmae629. 
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ciutioti. l5o 'teiider were oiir ancestors in any matter where 
the life of a citizen was cancerned.^' 

Having prepared the people by such speeches as this, (fdt 
his voice was strong enough to be heard by so great a tnultt- 
tude,) he proposed two laws. One was, — ^^^That if the peo* 
pie deposed any magistrate, he should from that time be in- 
capable of bearing any public office.'' The other, — That if 
any magistrate should banish a citizen without a legal trial, the 
people should be authorized to take cognizance of that oiFence." 
The first of these laws plainly referred to Marcus Octavius, 
whom Tiberius had deprived of the tribuneship ; and the se- 
cond to Popilius, who, in his praetorship, had banished^ th^ 
friends of 1 iberius. In consequence of the latter^ Popilius, 
afraid to stand a trial, fled out of Italy. The other bill Caiiib 
dropped, to oblige, as he said, his mother Cornelia, who in*i 
terposed in behalf of Octavius. The people were perfectly sa- 
tisfied; for they honoured Cornelia, not only on account of hel- 
children, but of her father. They afterwards erected a status 
to her, with this inscription : — 

COBITBUA, THB HOTBBB OF TBB GSi^CCKt. 

There are several extraordinary expressions of Caius Grac- 
chus handed down to us concerning his mother. To bne of 
her enemies he said, — ^^ Darest thou pretend to reflect on Cor- 
nelia, the mother of Tiberius f" And as that person had spent 
his youth in an infamous manner, he said,—- ^* With what front 
canst thou put thyself upon a footing with Cornelia i Hast diod 
brought children as she has done? Yet all Rome knows that 
she has lived longer than thou hast without any commerce 
with men." Such was the keenness of his language; and 
many expressions equally severe might be collected out of hxA 
writings. 

Among the laws which he procured to increase the authority 
of the people, and lessen that of the senate, one related to colo- 
nizing and dividing the public lands among the poor. Ano- 
ther was in favour of the army, who were now to be clothed 
at the public charge, without diminution of their pay, and none 
were to serve till they were full seventeen years old. A third 
was for the benefit of the Italian allies, who were to have the 
same right of voting at elections as the citizens of Rome. By 
a fourtii the markets were regulated, and the poor enabled 
to buy bread-corn at a cheaper rate. A fifth related to th6 
courts of judicature, and, indeed, contributed more than any 
thing to retrench the power of the ^ senate: for, before this, 
senators only, were judges in all causes, and on that account 
their body was formidable both to the equestrian order and 
the people. But now he added three hundred knights to the 
three hundred senators^ and decreed that a judicial authority 
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should be equally invested in the six hundred.* In offering 
this bill, he exerted himself greatly in all respects, but there 
was bne thing very remarkable ; whereas the orators before 
him, in all addresses to the people, stood with their faces to- 
wards the senate*house and tne comitium^ he then, for the 
first time, turned the other way, that is to sa^, towards the 
forum^ and continued to speak in that position ever afier. 
Thus, by a small alteration in the posture of his body, he in* 
dicated something very great, and, as it were, turned the go- 
vernment from an aristocracy into a democratic form: for, by 
this action, he intimated that all orators ought to address 
themselves to the people, and not to the senate. 

As the people not only ratified this law, but empowered him 
to select the three hundred out of the equestrian order, for 
judges, he found himself in a manner possessed of sovereign 
power. Even the senate, in their deliberations, were willing to 
listen to his advice ; and he never gave them any that was not 
suitable to their dignity. That wise and moderate decree, for 
instance, was of his suggesting, concerning the com which 
Fabius, when proprxtor in Spain, sent from that country. 
xCaius persuaded the senate to sell the com, and send the mo- 
ney to the Spanish states ; and at the same time to censure 
Fabius for rendering the Roman government odious and in- 
supportable to the people of that country. This gained him 
great respect and favour in the provinces. 

He procured other decrees for sending out colonies, for 
making roads, and for building public granaries. In all diese 
matters he was appointed supreme director, and yet was far 
from thinking so much business a fatigue. On the contrary, he 
applied to the whole with as much activity, and despatched it 
with as much ease, as if there had been only one thing for him 
to attend to : insomuch that they who both hated and feared 
the man, were struck with his amazing industr}% and the ce- 
lerity of his operations. The people were charmed to see him 
followed by* such numbers of architects, artificers, ambassa- 
dors, magistrates, military men, and men of letters. These 
were all kindly received: yet, amidst his civilities, he pre- 
served a dignity, addressing each according to his capacity and 
station : by which he showed how unjust the censures of those 
people were, who represented him as a violent and overbear- 
mg man: for he had even a more popular manner in conver- 
sation, and in business, than in his addresses from the rostrum* 

The work that he took most pains with, was that of the 
public roads ^ in which he pai(^ a regard to beauty as well as 

^ The autharities of all antiquity are against Plutarch in this article. 
Caius did not associate the knights and the senators in the judicial power; 
but vested that power in the knights only, and they enjoyed it till the consul- 
ship of ServiliuB Cxpio, for the space of sixteen or seventeen years, TcUcius, 
Asconius, Applan, Ijvy, aad Cicero himself, sufficiently prove this. 
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use. They were drawn in a straight line through the coun- 
try, and either paved with hewn stone, or made of a binding 
sand, brought thither for that purpose. When he met with 
dells or other deep holes made by land-floods, he either fill- 
ed them up with rubbish, or laid bridges over them ^^ so that 
being levelled, and brought to a perfect parallel on both sides, 
they afforded a regular and elegant prospect through the 
whole. Besides, he divided all the roads into miles, of near 
eight furlongs each, and set up pillars of stone to mark the 
divisions. He likewise erected other stones at proper distances, 
on each side of the way, to assist travellers^, who rode with- 
out servants, to mount their horses. 

The people extolled his performances, and there was no in- 
stance of their affection that he might not have expected. In 
one of his speeches he told them, — ^*' There was one thing in 
particular, which he should esteem as a greater favour than all 
the rest, if they indulged him in it, and if they denied it, he 
would not complain.'' By this it was imagined that he meant 
the consulship; and the commons expected that he would 
desire to be consul and tribune at the same time. When 
the day of election of consuls came, and all were waiting 
with anxiety to see what declaration he would make, he con- 
ducted Caius Fannius into the Campus Martins^ and joined 
with his friends in the canvass. This gready inclined the 
scale on Fannius' side, and he was immediately created con- 
sul. Caius, too, without the least application, or even declar- 
ing himself a candidate, merely through the zeal and affection 
of the people, was appointed tribune the second time. 

Findmg, however, that the senate avowed their aversion to 
him, and that the regards of Fannius grew cold, he thought 
of new laws which might secure the people in his interest. 
Such were those for sending colonies to Tarentum and Capua, 
and for granting the Latins all the rights and privileges of 
citizens of Rome, The senate, now apprehending that his 
power would soon become entirely uncontrollable, took a new 
and unheard-of method to draw the people from him, by gra- 
tifying them in every thing, however contrary to the true in-- 
4terests of the state. 

Among the colleagues of Caius Gracchus, there was one 
named Livius Drusus ; a man who in birth and education was 
not behind any of the Romans, and who in point of eloquence 
and wealth might vie with the greatest and most powerful 
men of his time. To him the nobility applied ; exhorting him 
to set himself up against Caius, and join them in opposing 
him ; not in the way of force, or in any thing that might offend 
the commons, but in directing all his measures to please them, 
and granting them things which it would have been an honour 
to refuse at the hazard of their utmost resentment. 

Drusus agreed to list in the service of the senate, and to 
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tpply ftll the pover of hU oftce to their views. He, tli«refove» 
proposed laws, which had nothing in them either honouraUe 
or advantageous to the community. His sole view was fa 
outdo Caius in flattering and pleasing the multitude, and for 
this purpose he contended witn him, like a comedian upon a 
itage. Thus the senate plainly discovered, that it waa not so 
much the measures of Caius, as the man they were offended 
with, and that they were resolved to take every method to 
humble or destroy him : for when he procured a decree for 
sending out two colonies only, which were to consist of seme 
of the most deserving citizens, they accused him of ingratiat- 
ing himself by undue methods widi the plebeians. But when 
Prusus.sent out twelve, and selected three hundred of the 
meanest of the people for each, they patronized the whole 
scheme. When Caius divided the public lands among the poor 
citizens, on condition that they should pay a small rent into 
the treasury, they inveighed against him as a flatterer of the po- 
pulace ; but Drusus had their praise for discharging Ae lands 
even of that acknowledgment. Caius procured the Latins 
the privilege of voting as citizens of Rome, and the patri- 
cians were offended; Drusus, on the contrary, was supported 
hy them in a law for exempting the Latin soldiers from being 
flogged, though upon service, for any misdemeanour. Meaa 
time Drusus asserted, in all his speeches, that the senate, ia 
their great regard for the commons, put him upon proposing 
4uch advantageous decrees. This waa the only good thing in 
his manceuvres ; for by these arts the people became better affect- 
ed to the senate. Before, they had suspected and hated the 
leaders of that body ; but Drusus appeased their resentment, 
and removed their aversion, by assuring them, that the pa- 
tricians were the first movers of all these popubr laws. 

What contributed most to satisfy the people as to the since- 
rity of his regard, and the purity of his intentions, was, that 
Drusus, in all his edicts, appeared not to have the least view 
to his own interest: for he employed others as commission- 
ers for planting the new colonies: and if there was an aflair 
of money, he would have no concern with it himself; whereas 
Caius chose to preside in the greatest and most important 
matters of that kind. Rubrius, one of his colleagues, having 
procured an order for rebuilding and colonizing Carthage, 
which had been destroyed by Scipio, it fell to the lot of Caius 
to, execute that commission, and m pursuance thereof he sail- 
ed to Africa. Drusus took advantage of his absence to gain 
more ground upon him, and to establish himself in the &vour 
of the people. To lay an information against Fulvius he 
diought would be very conducive to this end. 

Fulvius was a ps^rticuUr friend of Caius, and his asmtant 
in the distribution of the Unds^ at the same time he was a 
%tious inan, and knpw^ to be upon iU terms with the senate^ 
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Qtkers, beside the patricians, suspected him of raising com- 
motions among the allies, and of privately exciting the Ita? 
lians to a revolt. These things, indeed, were said without 
evidence or proof; but Fulvius himself gave strength to the 
report by his unpeaceable and unsalutary conduct. Caius, as 
his acquaintance, came in for his share of the dislike, and this 
was one of the principal things that brought on his ruin. 

Besides, when Scipio Africanus died without any previous 
sickness, and (as we have observed in his Life) there appear- 
ed marks of violence upon his body, most people laid it to 
the charge of Fulvius, who was his avowed enemy, and had 
that very day abused him from the rostrum. Nor was Caius 
himself unsuspected. Yet so execrable a crime as this, com- 
mitted agunst the first and greatest man in Rome, escaped 
with impunity; nay, it was not even inquired into. For the 
people prevented au}*^ cognizance of it from being taken, out 
of tear for Caius, lest, upon a strict inquisition, he should be 
found accessory to the murder. But this happened some time 
before. 

While C^Jus was emplcnred in Africa in the re*establishment 
of Carthage, the name of which he changed to Jurionia* he 
was interrupted by several inauspicious omens. The staff of 
the first standard was broken between the violent efforts of 
the wind to tear it away, and those of the ensign to hold it. 
Another storm of wind blew the sacrifices from the altars, 
and bore them beyond the bounds marked out for the city ; 
and the wolves came and seized the marks themselves, and 
carried them to a great distance. Caius^ however, brought 
every thing under good regulations in the space of seventy 
days, and then returned to Rome, where he understood that 
Fulvius was hard pressed by Drusus, and affairs demanded 
his presence. For Lucius Opimius,t who was of the patri- 
cian party, and very powerful in the senate, had lately been 
unsuccessful in his application for the consulship, through the 
opposition of Caius, and his support of Fannius ; but now his 
interest was gready strengthened, and it was thought he would 
be chosen the following year. It was expected, too, that the 
consulship would enable him to ruin Caius, whose interest 
was already upon 4he decline. Indeed, by this time the peo<* 
pie were cloyed with indulgence: because there were many 
beside Caius, who flattered them in all the measures of admi- 
nistration, and the senate saw them do it with pleasure. 
At his return, he removed his lodgings from the Palatine 

* Quam Jano fertas tenit magis omnibus anam 
PotthsbitS ooluitte Saipo. VirgU. 

t In the pnnted text it is ZTmu'/^im, but it should be O^mwf for be wtm 
eoMul the year foUovinr with Q. Fibius lfMimu% which was tbejrear oC 
Borne 631. Pluti^rch himself calls lum Opimui a little alter. JSit^Mtt^ 
therefore, must be s fi|be fiMdhif j sfi^i inds^ 9Dip of tt^ ll^l^lWI9tl I ' 
vs Qp imiin here. 
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Mount to the neighbourhood of the forum; in which he had 
a view to popularity; for many of die meanest and most in- 
digent of the commonalty dwelt there. After this, he pro- 
posed the rest of his laws, in order to their being ratified by 
the suffrages of the people. As the populace came to him 
from all quarters, the senate persuaded the consul Fannius to 
command all persons to depart the city who were not Romans 
by birth. Upon this strange and unusual proclamation, that 
none of the allies or friends of the republic should remain in 
Rome, or, though citizens, be permitted to vote, Caius, in his 
tui^i, published articles of impeachment against the consul, 
and at the same time declared, he would protect the allies, if 
they would stay. He did not, however, perform his promise. 
On the contrary, he suffered the consul's lictors to taJce away 
a person before his eyes, who was connected with him by the 
ties of hospitality, without giving him the least assistance: 
whether it was thsJt he feared to show how much his strength 
was dimitiished, or whether (as he alleged) he did not choose 
to give his enemies occasion to have recourse to the sword, 
who only sought a pretence for it. 

He happened, moreover, to be at variance with his col- 
leagues. The reason was this; — ^There was a show of gladia- 
tors to be exhibited to the people in the forum^ and most of 
the magistrates had caused scaffolds to be erected around the 
place, in order to let them out for hire. Caius insisted that 
they should be taken down, that the poor might see the exhi- 
bition without paying for it. As none of the proprietors re- 
garded his orders, he waited till the night preceding the show, 
and then went with his own workmen, and demolished the 
scaffolds. Next day the populace saw the place quite clear 
of them, and, of course, they admired him as a man of supe- 
rior spirit. But his colleagues were greatly offended at his 
violent temper and measures. This seems to have been the 
cause of his miscarriage in his application for a third tribune- 
ship; for, it seems he had a majority of voices, but his col- 
leagues are said to have procured a fraudulent and unjust re- 
turn. Be that as it may, (for it was a matter of some doubt,) 
it is certain that he did not bear his disappointment with pa- 
tience ; but when he saw his adversaries ladgh, he told them, 
with too much insolence, — ^" Their laugh was of the Sardo* 
nic* kind, for they did not perceive how much their actions 
were eclipsed by his." 

* It wfts not easy to see the propriety of this expresaon as it is used here. 
The Sardonic laugh was an involuntary dbtention or the muscles of the mouth, 
occasioned by a poisonous plant ; and {persons that died of this poison had a 
smile on their countenances. Hence it came to signify forced or affected 
lau^ter ; but why the laughter of Gracchus' opponents should be called Anced 
or Sardonic, because they did not perceive his superiority, it does not appear. 
It might more properly have been called affected if they did perceive it. In- 
deed^ if every species of unreasonable laughing may be called Sardonic^ it 
vill do styi. 
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After Opimius was elected consul, he prepared to repeal 
many of Caius' laws, and to annul his establishment at Car- 
thage, on purpose to provoke him to some act of violence, and 
to gain an opportunity to destroy him. He bore this treat- 
ment for some time; but afterwards, at the instigation of his 
friends, and of Fulvius in particular, he began to raise an op- 
position once more against the consul. Some say, his mother, 
on this occasion, entered into the intrigues of tne party, and 
having privately taken some strangers infb pay, sent them into 
Rome in the disguise of reapers ; and they assert that these 
things are enigmatically hinted at in her letters to her son. 
But others say Cornelia Vas much displeased at these measures. 
When the day came on which Opinll'us was to get those 
laws repealed, both parties early in the morning posted them- 
selves in the Capitol; and after the consul had sacrificed, Quin- 
tus Antyllius, one of his lictors^ who was carr^-ing out the en- 
trails of the victims, said to Fulvius and his friends, — ^*' Stand 
off, ye factious citizens, and make way for honest men.'' Some 
add, that, along with this scurrilous language, he stretched his 
naked arm towards them in a form that expressed the utmost 
contempt. They immediately killed Antyllius with long styles, 
said to have been made for such a purpose. 

The people were much chagrined at .this act of violence. As 
for the two chiefs, they made very different reflections upon 
the event. Caius was concerned at it, and reproached his par- 
tisans with having given their enemies the handle they long had 
wanted. Opimius rejoiced at the opportunity, and excited the 
people to revenge. But for the present they were parted by a 
heavy rain. 

At an early hour next day, the consul assembled the senate, 
and while he was addressing them within, others exposed the 
corpse of Antyllius naked on a bier without, and, as it had 
been previously concerted, carried it through the forum to the 
senate-house, making loud acclamations all the way. Opimius 
knew the whole farce, but pretended to be much surprised. 
The senate went out, and planting themselves about the corpse, 
expressed their grief and indignation, as if some dreadful mis- 
fortune had befallen them. This scene, however, excited only 
hatred and detestation in the breasts of die people, who could 
not but remember that the nobility had killed Tiberius Grac- 
chus in the Capitol, though a tribune, and thrown his body into 
the river; and yet now, when Antyllius, a vile serjeant, who 
possibly did not deserve quite so severe a punishment, but by 
his impertinence had brought it upon himself, — when such a 
hireling lay exposed in the forum^ the senate of Rome stood 
weeping about him, and thfen attended the wretch to his fune- 
ral, with no other view than to procure the death of the only 
remaining protector of the people. 
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On their return to At house, they charged Opimiiu the ccm* 
8ul, by a formal decree, to take every possible method for the 
Preservation of the commonwealth, and the destruction o£ the 
tyrants. He therefore ordered the patricians to arms, and each 
of the knights to attend ^ith two servants well armed the nejct 
morning. Fulvius, on the other hand, prepared himself, and 
drew together a crowd of people. 

Caius, as he retiyned trom the forum^ stood a long time 
looking upon his father^^ statue, and, after having given vent 
to his sorrow in some sighs and tears, retired without uttering 
a word. Many of the plebeians, who saw this, were moved 
ifrith compassion; and declaring they should be the most das- 
tardly of beings, if they abandonee! such a man to his ene« 
mies, repaired to his house to guard him, and passed the night 
before his door. This they did in a very different manner from 
the people who attended Fulvius on the same occasion. These 
passed their time in noise and riot, in carousing and empty 
threats ; Fulvius himself being the first man that was intpxi- 
cated, and giving into many expressions and actions unsuita- 
ble to his years. But those about Caius were silent, as in a 
time of public calamity; and, with a thoughtful regard to what 
was yet to come, they kept watch and took rest by turns. 

Fulvius slept so sound af^er his wine, that it was with diffi- 
culty they awoke him at break of day. Then he an<\Jiis com- 
Eany armed themselves with the Gallic spoils which he had 
rought oiT in his consulship, upon his conquering that peo- 
ple ; and thus accoutred, they sallied out, with loud menaces, 
to seize the Aventine hill. As for Caius, he would not arm, 
but went out in his gown, as if he had been going upon busi- 
ness into the forum; only he had a smairdag^er under it. 

At the gate, his wife threw herself at his feet, and taking 
hold of him with one hand, and of her son with the other, she 
thus expressed herself:-— ^^ You do not now leave me, my dear 
Caius, as formerly, to go to the rostra in capacity of tribune 
or lawgiver ; nor do I send you out to a glorious war, where, if 
the common lot fell to your share, my distress might at least 
have the consolation of honour. You expose yourself to the 
murderers of Tiberius, unarmed indeed, as a man should go, 
who had rather suffer than commit any violence ; but it is 
throwing away your life without any advantage to the com- 
munity. Faction reigns; outrage and the sword are the only 
measures of justice. Had your brother fallen before Numan- 
tia, the truce would have restored us his body ; but now, per- 
haps, I shall have to go a suppliant to some nver or the sea, 
to be shown where your remains ipay be found : for what con- 
fidence can we have either in the laws, or In the gods, after the 
assassination of Tiberius ?*' 

When Licinia had poured out these lamentations, Caius dis- 
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I engaged himself as quietly as he could from her arms, and 

I walked on with his fri'ends in deep silence. She catched at his 

I gown, but in the attempt fell to the ground, and lay a long time 

speechless. At last her servants, seeing her in that condition, 

took her up, and carried her to her brother Crassus. 

Fulvius, when all the party was assembled, listened to the 
advice of Caius, and sent his younger son into the forum^ 
equipped like a herald.* He was a youth of most engaging 
appearance, and he approached with great modesty and tears 
in his eyes, to propose terms of accommodation to the consul 
and the senate. Many were disposed to hearken to die pro- 
posal ; but Opimius said,— ^^ The criminals ought not to treat 
by heralds, but come in person to make their submission to 
tne senate, and surrender themselves to justice, before they 
interceded for mercy." At the same time, he bade the young 
man return with an account that these conditions were com- 
plied with, or not return at all. 

Caius was of opinion that they should go and endeavour to 
reconcile themselves to the senate. But as none of the rest 
acceded to that opinion, Fulvius sent his son again with pro- 
positions much the same. Opimius, who was in haste to begin 
hostilities, immediately took the young man into custody, and 
marohed against Fulvius with a numerous body of infantry, 
and a company of Cretan archers. The latter galled their 
adversaries much, and put them in such confusion that they 
took to flight. Fulvius hid himself in an old neglected bath, 
where he was soon found and put to the sword, together with 
his eldest son. Caius was not seen to lift his hand in thefray. 
On the contrary, he expressed the greatest uneasiness at their 
coming to such extremities, and retired into the temple of 
Diana. There he would have despatched himself, but was 
hindered by Pomponius and Licinius, the most faithful of his 
friends, who took away his poniard, and persuaded him to try 
the alternative of flight. On this occasion he is said to have 
kneeled down, and with uplifted hands to have prayed to the 
deity of that temple, — " That the people of Rome, for their 
ingratitude and base desertion of him, might be slaves for 
ever.'* Indeed, most of them, on promise of impunity^ by 
proclamation, openly went over to the other party. 

The enemy pursued Caius with great eagerness, and qame 
up with him at the wooden bridge. His two friends, bidding 
him go forward, planted themselves before it, and suffered no 
man to pass till they were overpowered and slain. One of his 
servants, named Philocrates, accompanied Caius in his flight. 
All encouraged him to make the best of his way as they do a 
runner in the lists, but not one assisted him, or offered him a 

• Uterally» with a ddttceoif •r horalttf wand in his hand, 
VOL. in. 3 2. 
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horse, though he desired it, for they saw the enemy now almoftt 
upon him.** He got, however, a little before them into a 
grove sacred to the Furies^^ and there closed the stene ; Phi- 
locrates first despatched him, and afterwards himself. Some, 
indeed, say, that they both came alive into the enemy^s hands; 
and that the slave clung so close to his master, that they could 
not come to the one, till they had cut the other in pieces. We 
are told also, that after a person, whose name is not mentioned, 
had cut off the head of Caius, and was bearing away his prize, 
Septimuleius^ one of Opimius^^ friends, took it from him: for, 
at the beginning of the action, the weight in gold had been 
ofFered by proclamation either for his head, or for that of Ful- 
vius. Septimuleius carried it to Opimius upon the point of a 
pike ; and when put in the scales, it was found to weigh seven- 
teen pounds eight ounces : For Septimuleius had added fraud 
to his other villanies; he had taken out the brain, and filled 
the cavity with molten lead. Those who brought in the head 
of Fulvius, being persons of no note, had no reward at all. 

The bodies of Caius and Fulvius, ^nd the rest of the slain, 
who were no fewer than three thousand, were thrown into the 
river. Their goods were confiscated and sold, and their wives 
forbidden to go into mourning. Licinia was, moreover, de- 
prived of her dowry. The most savage cruelty was exercised 
upon the younger son of Fulvius, who had never borne arms 
against them, nor appeared among the combatants, but was 
imprisoned when he came with proposals of peace, and put to 
death after the battle. But neither this, nor any other instance 
of despotism, so sensibly touched the people, as Opimius' 
building a temple to Concord : for by that he appeared to 
claim honour for what he had done, and in some sort to triumph 
in the destruction of so many citizens. Somebody, therefore, 
in the night, wrote this line under the inscription on the tem- 
ple 2 — 

Madness and discord rear the fane of Concoid. 

Opimius was the first consul who usurped the power of a 
dictator, and condemned three thousand citizens without any 
form of justice, beside Caius Gracchus and Fulvius Flaccus ; 
though one of them had been honoured with the consulship 
and a triumph, and the other, both in virtue and reputation, 
was superior to all the men of his time. 

• Aurelius Victor mentions two of Caius' friends who stopped the pursuit 
of the enemy ; Pomponius at the Porta Trigeminal and Lxtorius at the />mw 
SubUciuB, 

t This g^ve was called Lucut Furirut, and was near the JPotu SubUdut. 
The goddess had a high priest called Flamen FurinaUt, and annual sacrifices. 
— Farro de Ling. 1. v. , 

t Pliny and Valerius Maximus say, he was an intimate acquaintance of 
Gracchus. 
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Opimius was vile enough to suffer himself to be corrupted 
with money. Going afterwards, ambassador to Jugurtha the 
Numidian, he took a bribe : and being called to account for it 
at his return, in a judicial way, he had the mortification to 
grow old with that infamy upon him. At the same time, he 
was hated and execrated by the commons, who through his 
means had been reduced to an abject condition. In a little 
time those commons showed how deeply they regretted the 
Gracchi. They erected their statues in one of the most pub- 
lic parts of the city ; they consecrated the places where they 
were killed, and offered to them all first fruits according to the 
season of the year. Nay, many offered daily sacrifices, and 
psiid their devotions there, as in the temples of the gods. 

Corneliais reported to have borne all these misfortunes with 
a noble magnanimity, and to have said of the consecrated 
places in particular, where her sons lost their lives, — *''' "f hat 
they were monuments worthy of them." She took up her re- 
sidence at Misenum, and made no alteration in her manner of 
living. As she had many friends, her table was always open 
for the purposes of hospitsQity. Greeks and other men of let- 
ters she had always with her ; and all the kings in alliance 
with Rome expressed their regard, by sending her presents, 
and receiving the like civilities in return. She made herself 
very agreeable to her guests by acquainting them with many 
particulars of her father Africanus^ and of his manner of liv- 
ing. But what they most admired in her was, that she could 
speak of her sons without a sigh or a tear, and recount their 
actions and sufferings, as if she had been giving, a narrative 
of some ancient heroes. Some, therefore, imagined, that age 
and the greatness of her misfortunes had deprived her of her 
understanding and sensibility. But those who were of that 
opinion seem rather to have wanted understanding themselves ; 
since they knew not how much a noble mind may, by a liberal 
education, be enabled to support itself against distress ; and 
that though, in the pursuit of rectitude, fortune may often de- 
feat the purposes of Virtue, yet Virtue in bearing affliction can 
never lose her prerogative.* 

* KflW *ort tut tt^tm( *h rv^n tfuhdrro/uiVOK /mw *rtt hoKa iroxXA^tt yrt^iK-tf, v i% nrt^ 
ifTduatu TO ^tgw tuhoytTOK tt^aecumrau.— The learned Dii Soul here proposes to 
read ^XArvofx99»(, instead of ^uxa/rrofjitKUf, and xxjl* for kakoi. There are, indeed* 
some manuscript authorities for tliose readings, and the passage is capable of 
a good sense if we accept them, viz. — Jnd that thoitffh Virtue, in strivinjr to 
ODoid affliction^ may he often overborne by Fortune, &c. But we think the con. 
trast sufficiently preserved without altering the printed text. The learned 
annotator will have ^^y^vtrofjuu here to signify vito ,- — and that is certainly often 
the ugnification. But sometimes it signifies obMcrvo, as appears from the fol- 
lowing passage in Hcsiod : — HuotT* i' m ^o^v w^vK^fAtfv:. 
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TIBERIUS AND CAIUS GRACCHUS. 

Thus we have given the history of these great men sevc^ 
rally, and it remains that we take a view of them in compa-^ 
rison with each other. Those who hated the Gracchi, and 
endeavoured the moat to disparage them, never durst deny, 
that of all the Romans of their time, nature had disposed them 
most happily to virtue, or that this disposition was cultivated 
by the most excellent education. Bat nature appears to have 
done still more for Agis and Cleomenes ; for though they not 
only wanted the advantages of education, hut were trained to 
such manners and customs as had corrupted many before 
them, yet they became examples of temperance and sobriety. 

Besides, the Gracchi lived at a time when Rome was in her 
greatest glory; a time that was distinguished by a virtuous 
emulation ; and, of course, they must have had a natural aver-' 
sion to give up the inheritance of virtue which they had re- 
ceived ^om their ancestors: whereas Agis and Cleomenes 
had parents of very different principles, and found their coun- 
try in a very diseased and unhappy state ; and yet these things 
did not in the least abate their ardour in the pursuits of 
honour. 

We have a strong proof of the disinterested views of the 
Gracchi, and their aversion to avarice, in their keeping them- 
selves clear of all iniquitous practices in die whole course of 
their administration. But Agis might even have resented it, 
if any one had commended him for not touching the property 
of others, since he distributed his whole substance among the 
citizens of Sparta, which, beside other considerable articles, 
consisted of six hundred talents in money. What z, crime, 
then, must unjust gain have appeared to him, who thought it 
nothing less than avarice to possess more than others, though 
by the fairest title ? 

If we consider them with respect to the hardiness of their 
enterprises, and the new regulations they wanted to establish, 
we shall find the two Grecians greatly superior. One of the 
two Romans applied himself principally to making roads and 
colonizing towns. The boldest attempt of Tiberius was the 
distribution of the public lands ; and Caius did nothing more 
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extraonlinary dian the joining an equal numliier of the eaues- 
trian order in commission with the three hundred patrician 



The alterations which Agis and Cleomenes brought into 
the system of Aeir commonwealth, were of a different nature. 
They saw that a small and partial amendment was no better, 
as Plato expresses it, than tne cutting off one of the Hydra's 
heads;* and, therefore, they introduced a change that might 
remove all the distempers of the constitution at once. Per- 
haps we may express ourselves with more propriety, if we say, 
that, by removing the changes that had caused all their mis^ 
fortunes, they brought Sparta back to its first principles. 

Possibly it may not be amiss to add, that the measures the 
Gracchi adopted, were offensive to the greatest men in Rome ;f 
whereas, all that Agis meditated, and Cleomenes brought to 
bear, had the best and most respectable authorities to support 
it ; I mean the sanction either of Lycurgus or Apollo^ 

What is still more considerable, by the political measures 
of the Gracchi, Rome made not the least acquisition of power 
or territory, whereas, through those of Cleomenes, Greece 
saw the Spartans in a little time become masters of Pelopon- 
nesus, and contending for superiority with the most powerful 
princes of that age ; and this without any other view than to 
deliver Greece from the incursions of the lUyrians and Gauls, 
and put her once more under the protection of the race of 
Hercules. 

The different manner of the deaths of these great men ap* 
pears also to me to point out a difference in their characters. 
The Gracchi fought with their fellow-citizens, and being de- 
feated, perished in their flight. Agis, on the other hand, fell 
almost a voluntary sacrifice, rather than that any Spartan 
should lose his life on his account. Cleomenes, when insulted 
and oppressed, had recourse to vengeance ; and, as circum- 
stances did not favour him, had courage enough to give him- 
self the fatal blow. 

If we view them in another light, Agps never distinguished 
himself as a general ; for he ¥^8 killed before he had any op- 
portunity of that kind : and with the many great ami glorious 
victories of CleomeiUKB, we may compare die memorable ex- 
ploit of Tiberius in being the first to scale the walls of Car- 
thage, and his saving twenty thousand Romans, who had no 
other hope of life, by the peace which he happily concluded 
with the Numantians. As for Caius', there were many in- 

* In the fourth book of the Coromonwealth. 

f PluUrch seems \o censare the Ag^rian lnw as an irrational one, and as 
the invention of the Gracchi. But, in fiust, there was an Agrarian law among' 
the institutions of Lycurgus ; and the Gracchi were not the first promoters of 
such a law among the Romans. Spurius Cassius offered a bill of the same 
kind aboTe two hundred years before, which proved equally fatal to him. 
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stances of his military talents, both in the Numantian irxr 
and in Sardinia. So that the two brothers would probably 
one day have been ranked with the greatest generals among 
the Romans, had they not come to an untimely death. 

As to their political abilities, Agis seems to have wanted 
firmness and despatch. He suffered himself to be imposed 
upon by Agesilaus, and performed not his promise to the citi- 
zens of making a distribution of lands. He was, indeed, ex* 
tremely young; and, on that account, had a timidity which 
prevented the completion of those schemes that had so much 
raised the expectation of the public. Cleomenes, on the con- 
trary, took too bold and too violent a method to effectuate the 
changes he had resolved on in the police of Sparta. It was an 
act of injustice to put the ephori to death, whom he might either 
have brought over to his party by force, because he was supe- 
rior in arms, or else have banished, as he did many others : 
for to have recourse to the knife, except in case of extreme 
necessity, indicates neither the good physician, nor the able 
statesman, but unskilfulness in both. Besides, in politics, that 
ignorance is always attended with injustice and cruelty. But 
neither of the Gracchi began the civil war, or dipped his hands 
in the blood of his countrymen. Caius, we are told, even when 
attacked, did not repel force with force ; and though none be- 
haved with greater courage and vigour than he in other wars, 
none was so slow to lift up his hand against a fellow-citizen. 
He went out unarmed to a scene of fury and sedition: when 
the fight began, he retired ; and, through the whole, appeared 
more solicitous to avoid the doing of harm, than the receiving 
it. The flight, therefore, of the Gracchi must not be consi- 
dered as an act of cowardice, but patriotic discretion: for they 
were under a necessity either of taking the method they did, 
or of fighting in their own defence, if they staid. 

The strongest charge against Tiberius is, that he deposed 
his colleague, and sued for a second tribuneship. Caius was 
blamed for the death of Antyllius, but against all reason and 
justice ; for the fact was committed without his approbation, 
and. he looked upon it as a mos^ unhappy circumstance. On 
the other hand, Cleomenes, not to mention any more his 
destroying the ephori^ took an unconstitutional step in enfran- 
chising all the slaves ; and, in reality, he reigned alone, though, 
to save appearances, he took in his brother fiuclidas as partner 
in the throne, who was not of the other family that claimed a 
right to give one of the kings to Sparu. Archidamus, who 
was of that family, and had as much right to the throne, he 
persuaded to return from Messene. In consequence of this 
he was assassinated; and, as Cleomenes made no inquiry into 
the murder, it is probable that he was justly censured as the 
cause of it. Whereas, Lycurgus, whom he pretended to take 
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as his pattern, freely surrendered to his nephew Charilaus the 
kingdom committed to his charge ; and that he might not be 
blamed in case of his untimely death^ he went abroad, and 
^randered a long time in foreign countries ; por did he return 
till Charilaus had a son to succeed him in the throne. It is 
true, Greece had not produced any other man who can be com- 
pared to Lycurgus. 

We have shown that Cleomenes, in the course of his govern- 
ment, brought in greater innovations, and committed more 
violent acts of injustice. And those that are inclined to cen- 
sure the persons of whom we are writing, represent Cleomenes 
as, from the first, of a tyrannical disposition, and a lover of 
war. The Gracchi they accuse of immoderate ambition, ma- 
lignity itself not being able to find any other flaw in them.. At 
the same time they acknowledge, that those tribunes might 
possibly be carried beyond the dictates of their native disposi- 
tion by anger, and the heat of contention, which, like so many 
hurricanes, drove them at last upon some extremes in their 
administration. What could be more just or meritorious than 
their first design, to which they would have adhered, had not 
the rich and great, by the violent methods they took to abro- 
gate their law, involved them both in those fatal quarrels ; the 
one to defend himself, and the other to revenge his brother, 
who was taken off without any form of law or justice ? 

From these observations, you may easily perceive the dif- 
ference between themj and if you required me to charac- 
terize each of them singly, I should say that the palm of virtue 
belongs to Tiberius; young Agis had the fewest faults; and 
Caius, in point of courage and spirit of enterprise, was little 
inferior to Cleomenes. 
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LIFE OF DEMOSTHENES. 



W HOE VER it was, my Sossius, that wrote the encomium upon 
Alcibiades, for his victory in the chariot-race at the Olympic 
games ; whether Euripides, (which is the common opinion,} 
or some other, he asserts, that ^^ The first requisite to happi* 
ness, is that a man be bom in a famous city." But as to real 
happiness, which consists principally in the disposition and 
habit of the mind, for my part, I think it would make no dif- 
ference though a man should be bom in an inconsiderable 
town, or of a mother who had no advantages either of size or 
beauty : for it is ridiculous to suppose that Julis, a small to¥m 
in the isle of Ceos, which is itself not great, and iEgina, which 
an Athenian ^^ wanted to have taken away, as an eye-sore to 
the Piraeus," should give birth to good poets and players,* and 
not be ab\e to produce a man who might attain the virtues of 
justice, of contentment, and of magnanimity. Indeed, those 
arts, which are to gain the master of them considerable profit 
or honour, may probably not flourish in ipean and insignificant 
towns. But virtue, like a strong and hardy plant, will take 
root in any place, where it can find an ingenuous nature, and 
a mind that has no aversion to labour and discipline. There- 
fore, if our sentiments or conduct fall short of the point they 
ought to reach, we must not impute it to the obscurity of the 
place where we were bora, but to our little selves. 

These reflections, however, extend not to an author, who 
would write a history of events which happened in a foreign 
countr}', and cannot be come at in his own. As he has his 
materials to collect from a variety of books dispersed in dif- 
ferent libraries, his first care should be to take up his residence 
in some populous town which has an ambition for literature. 
There he will meet with many curious and valuable books ; 
and the particulars that are wandng in writers, he may, upon 
inquiry, be supplied with by those who have laid them tip in 
the faithful repository of memory, lliis will prevent his work 
from being defective in any material point. As to myself, I 

• The poet Simonides wss of Ceof, and Foluttlie sctor was of JEgina. 



live ill a litde town^ and I choose to live there, leat it should 
become stiU less. When I was in Rome, and other parts of 
Italy, I had not leisure to study the Latin tongue, on account 
of the public commissions with which I was charged, and the 
number of people that came to be instructed by me in philo* 
sophy. It was not, therefore, till a late period in life, that I 
began to read the Roman authors. The process may seem 
strange ; and yet it is very true. I did not so much gain the 
knowledge of things by the words, as words by the knowled^ 
I had of things. I shall only add, that, to attain such a skill 
in the language, as to be master of the beauty and fluency of 
its expressions, with its figures, its harmony, and all the other 
graces of its structure, would, indeed, be an elegant and agreea» 
ble accomplishment. But the practice and pain^t requires, 
are more than I have time for, and I must leave the ambition 
to excel in that walk to younger men. 

In this book, which is the fifth of our parallels, we intend to 
give the Lives of Demosthenes and Cicero, and, from their 
actions and political conduct, we shall collect and compare 
their manners and disposition ; but, for the reason already as* 
signed, we shall not pretend to examine their orations, or to 
determine which of them was the more agreeable speaker. For, 
as Ion says, 

What's the gay dolphin when he qoits the wave% 
And bounds upon the shore ? 

Csecilius,* a writer at all times much too presumptuous, paid 
little regard to that maxim of the poet's, when he so boldly 
attemjjted a comparison between Demosthenes and Cicero. 
But perhaps the precept, Know thyself^ would not be consi- 
dered as divine, it every man could easily reduce it to practice. 
It seems to me that Demosthenes and Cicero were originally 
formed by nature in the same mould, so ^eat is the resem* 
blance in their disposition. The same ambition, the same love 
of liberty, appears in their whole administration, and the same 
timidity amidst wars and dangers^ Nor did they less resem- 
ble each other in their fortunes. For I think it is impossible 
to find two other orators, who raised themselves from obscure 
beginnings to such authority and. power; who both opposed 
Jcings and t)'rants; who both lost their daughters; were ba- 
nished their country, and returned with honour; were forced 
to fly again; were taken by their enemies, and at last expired 
the same hour with the liberties of dieir countiy. So that, if 
nature and fortune, like two artificers, were to descend upon 
the scene, and dispute about their work, it would be diflScult 

* Cccilius was a celebnted riketoridan, who Bred in tile time of AugQftas^ 
He wrote a Trsatiss en the 8ublime^^ which b mentionsd by Longinus. 
VOL. III. 3m 
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to decide wkkt&kor the former had orodnced a t 

hhnoe in their dispositioiis, or the 'Utter in the cirainifftaiicca 

of their lives. We shall begin widi the more ancient. 

Demosthenes^ the father of Demosthenes, was one of the 
principal citizens of Adiens. Theopompns tells us, he wan 
called the sword-cutkr^ because he empfeyed a greaft nmnber 
of slaves in that business. As to what ^schines the orator 
relates concerning his mother,* that she was the daughter of 
one Gylon,t who was forced to fly for treason against t& cmb- 
monwealth, and of a barbarian woman, we cannot take upon 
us to say whether it was dictated by truth, or by fislsdiood and 
malignity. He had a large fortune left him by his iather, who 
died when he was only seven years of age; the whole being 
estimated at little less than fifteen talents. But he was greatly 
wronged by his guardians, who converted part to their own 
use, and suffered part to lie neglected. Nay, tfaey were vile 
enough to defraud his tutors of their salaries. This was the 
chief reason that he had not those advantages of education to 
which his quality entitled him. His mother did not choose 
that he should be put to hard and laborious exercises, on ac- 
count of the weakness and delicacy of his frame; and his pre* 
ceptors, being ill paid, did not press him to attend them. In* 
deed, from the first he was of a slender and sickly habit, inso* 
much that the boyft are said to have given him the contemptuous 
name of Batdua^X for his natural defects. Some say, Batalus ^ 
was an effeminate musician, whom Antiphanes ridiculed in one ' 
of his icrces ; others, that he was a poet, whose verses were 
of the most wanton and licentious kind. The Athenians, too, 
at that time, seem to have called a part of the body batalus^ 
which decency forbids us to name. We are told, that De- 
mosthenes had likewise the name of Argaa, either on account 
of the savage and morose turn of his behaviour; for there is 
a kind of serpent which some of the poets call iitgtiSM'^ or else 
for the severity of his expressions, which often gave his hearers 
pain ; for there was a poet named Argas^ whose verses w^e 
very keen and satirical. But enough of this article. 

His ambition to speak in public Is said to have taken its 
rise on this occasion ;^— The orator Callistratus was to ^ead 

* In his oration sgainst Cteapkon. 

t Gylon WM accused of "beiraving to tlie enemy a town in Pontos caOed 
Kymphsum ; upon which he fled into Scythia, where he married a native of 
the country, and had two daughters by her ; one of whom was married to 
Philochares, and the other, named Cleobule, to Demosthenes. Her fortune 
was forty ndtut / and of this marriage came Demosthenes the orator. 

t Hesychius gnyes a different explanation of the word Batahu s but Plu- 
tarch must be allowed, though Dacter will not here allow him, to onderstand 
the sense of the Greek word as well as Hesychius. 

% Hippocrates too aientions a serpent of the i 
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ia Ae cause wMeli ihe city of Oropus* had depending; and 
Ae expectation of Ae puUtc was greatly raised, both by the 
powers of the orator, which were dien in the highest repute, 
and by the importance of the trial. Demosthenes hearing the 
governors ana tusors agree among themselves to attend the 
trial, with much importunity prevailed on his master to take 
him to hear the pleadings. The master having some acquaint- 
ance with die officers who opened the court, got his young 
ptapil a seat where he could hear the orators without being 
seen. CaUistratus had great success, and his abilities were 
extremely admired. Demosthenes was fired with a spirit of 
emulation. When he saw with what distinction the orator was 
conducted home, and complimented by the people, he was 
struck still more with the power of that cominanding elo* 
quence, which could carry all before it. From this time, 
ttierefore, he bade adieu to the other studies and exercises in 
which boys are engaged, and applied himself widi great assi* 
Auity to declaiming, in hopes of bebg one day numbered 
among die orators. Iseus was the man he made use of as his 
preceptor in eloquence, though Isocrates Aen taught it^ whe* 
ther it was that the loss of his father incapacitated him to pay 
the sum of ten mm«,t which was that ihetorician's usual price, 
or whether he preferred the keen and subtle manner of Is«us, 
as more fit for public use. 

Hermippus says he met with an account in certain anony- 
mous memoirs, that Demosthenes likewise studied under Pla- 
to4 and received great assistance from him in preparing to 
speak in pubUc He adds, that Ctesibius used to say, that 
Ijemosthenes was privatdy supplied by Callias die Syracusan, 
mid some others, widi the y^stems of rhetoric taught by Iso- 
crates and Alcidamus, and made his advantage of them. 

When his minority was expired, he called his guardians to 

* Oropiis was a town on the banks of the Buripua, on the fh>nUefs of At- 
tiea. Ttie Thebana, thouch thej had been relieved in their distreia by Cbtt* 
Maa and the Atbeiuana» foq{ot their Ibmier aervicea^ and took Oropua from 
them. Chabriaa waa auapectedof treachery, and Calliatratua, the orator, waa 
retained to plead against him. Demoathenea mentions thia in hia oration 
againai Phidiaa. At the time of thia trial, he waa about sixteen. 

f This eottid not be the reaaon, if wbst ia recorded in the life of lacQi 
be true, that he waa retained aa tutor to Demoathenea at the price of a hunr 
dred miue* 

i Thia b confirmed by Cicero in his Bmtus I'^LecHtavUte PkUmem wtudUtl^^ 
0iudhd99e eftoM, pemmilhBnn dicitur : idque apparet in genere ei granMuUever- 
bvrum. Again, in hia book de Orat&re. — fitUdidem de Dmmiihene exUHmmi 
p9ieH» ci^'ut ex epUtolU inteQigi Hcei^ mdtmjriquerufuent PkUwU auditor. It is 
poasible that Cicero in thia place alludes to the letter of Demosthenes ad- 
dressed to Heracleodfsras, in which he thua speaks of Plato's philosophy :— 
^ Since you have espoused the doetrine of Plato, which ia so distant from av»- 
riee, from artifice, and yiolence,— a doetrine whoae object is the perfection 
ef goodneaa and joatice ! Immortal fpoda ! when once a man baa adopted thia 
doctrine, ia it poaaible he ahguld dcnste frtmi truth, or entertain ene selfish or 
ungencfous fentiment f " 
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accoont at Imr, and wrote oraticms against diem. As ^kegr 
found many methods of chicaat and delay, be had great op* 

Crtunity, as Thucydides says, to- exercise his talent for Ae 
r.* It was not without much pains and some risk that he 
Eined his cause ; and, at last, it was but a vei^ small part of 
s patrtmonv that he could recover. By -this means, how- 
ever, he acquired a proper assurance, and some experience; 
and, having tasted the honour and power that go in the train of 
eloquence, he attempted to speak in the puUic debates, and 
take a share in die administration. As it is said of Laomedon 
die Orchomenian, dial, by the advice of his physicians, in some 
disorder of the spleen, he applied himself to running, and con- 
tinued it constandy a great length of way, till be had gained 
such excellent health and breadi, that he tried for the crown at 
the public games, and distinguished himself in the long course: 
so it happened to Demosthenes, that he first appeaned at die 
bar for the recovery of his own fortune, which had been so 
much embexsled ; and having acquired in that cause a pentua^ 
sive and powerful manner of speaking, he contested the crown, 
as I may call it, with the other orators before the geneial as- 
sembly. 

However, in his first address to the people, he was laurfied 
at, and interrupted by their clamours ; for the violence of his 
manner threw him into a confusion dT periods, and a distort 
tion of his argument. Besides, he had a weakness and stam- 
anering in his voice, and a want of breath,' which caused suck 
a distraction in his discourse, that it was difficult for the audi* 
ence to understand him. At last, upon his qoitdag the as- 
sembly, Eunomus the Thriasian, a man now extremely old, 
found him wandering in a dejected condiuon in the Pinsua, 
and took upon him to set him rights— ^^ You,'' said he, ^^have 
a.manner of speaking very like that of Pericles ; and yet you 
lose yourself out of mere timidity and cowardice. You nei- 
ther bear up against the tumults of a popular assembly, nor 
prepare your body by exercise for the labour of the rostrum^ 
but suffer your parts to wither away in negligence and indo- 
lence." 

Another time, we are told, when his speeches had been ill 
received, and he was going home with his head covered, and 
in the greatest distress, Satyrus the player, who wifs an ac- 

Suaintance of his, followed, and went in with him. Demos* 
lenes lamented to him,*— ^^ That though he was' the most la- 
borious of all the orators, and had almost sacrificed his health 
to that application, yet he could gain no favour with the peo- 
pie; but drunken seamen, and other unlettered persons, were 

* He loithU father at the age of weyen i and he waa tan yenra in thehaodn 
of guardiana. He, thensfore, \»egva to plead in hia eigbteenth year, vhich* 
Sfl it was only in his own prirate affair% waa not forbid4sa by the Uw«» 



heard) asd kept the rostrum^ while he was entfarely disregard- 
ed.*'* ''You say true," answered Satyrus; "but I will soon 
provide a remedy, if you will repeat to me some speech in 
Euripides or Sophocles." When Demosthenes had done, Sa- 
tyrus pronounced the same speech ; and he did it with such 
propriety of action, and so much in character, that it appeared 
to the orator quite a different passage. He now understood so 
well how much grace and dignity action adds to the best ora- 
tion, that he thought it a small maitter to premeditate and con}* 
pose, though with the utmost care, if the pronunciation and 
propriety of gesture were not attended to. Upon this, he built 
himself a subterraneous study, which remained to our times* 
Thither he repaired ever}' day, to form his action, and exercise 
his voice; and he would often stay there for two or three 
months together ; shaving one side of his head, that, if he 
should happen to be ever so desirous of going abroad, the 
shame of appearing in that condition might keep him in. 

When he did go out upon.a visit, or received one, he would 
take something that passed in conversation, some business or 
fact that was reported to him, for a subject to exercise him- 
self upon. As soon as he had parted from his friends, he 
went to his study, where he repeated the matter in order as it 
passed, together with the arguments for and against it. The 
substance of Ae speeches which he heard, he committed to 
memory, and afterwards reduced them to regular sentences 
and periods,! meditating a variety of corrections and new ' 
forms of expressions, both for what others had said to him^ 
and he had addressed to them. ' Hence it was concluded that 
he was not a man of much genius ; and that all his eloquence 
was the effect of labour. A strong proof of this seemed to 
be, that be was seldom heard to speak any thing extempore^ and 
though the people often called upon him by name, as he sat in 
die assembly, to speak to the point debated, he would not do 
it unless he came prepared. For this many of the orators 
ridiculed him ; and Pytheas in particular told him, — ^' That 
all his argunients smeUed of "die lamp." Demosthenes retort* 
ed sharply upon him, — ^**Yes, indeed; Ijut your lamp and 
mine, my friend, are not conscious to the same labours." To 
others he did not pretend to deny his previous application, but 
told them,—-** He neither wrote the wiiola of his orations, nor 
spoke without first committing part to writing." He farther 
affirmed,-—** That this showed him a good member of the de- 
mocratic state; for the coming prepared to the rostrum^ was a 
mark of respect for the people; whereas, to be regardless of 

* This was the privil^^ of all demomtio states. Some think thst by sea- 



■eii» he aeaiis Dsmadea^ whose profeanoii was that of a mariner 
' t Cicevoi did the aaiiie» aa we find in hla epistles to Atticus. These smi- 
Tients he csUs Thae% Poiitic^. 
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what the people might think of a nan's address, showed his 
inclination for oligarchy ; and that he had rather gain his point 
by force than by persuasion. Another proof th^ give us of 
his want of confidence on any sudden occasion, is, that when 
be happened to be put in discnder by the tumultuary behaviour 
of the people, Demades often rose up to support him in an ex- 
lein*or^ address; but he never did the same for Demades. 

Wherefore, then, it may be said, did iEschines call him an 
orator of the most admirable assurance? How could he stand 
up alone and refute Python the Byzantian,* whose eloquence 
poured against the Athenians like a torrent i And when La- 
machus tne Myrrheneanf pronounced at the Olympic games 
an encomium which he had written upon Philip and Alex- 
ander, and in which he had asserted many severe and re- 
proachful things against the Thebans and Oljoithians, how 
could Demosthenes rise up and prove, by a ready deduction 
of facts, the numy benefits for which Greece was indebted 
to the Thebans and Chalcidians, and the many evils that 
the flatterers of the Macedonians had brought upon their 
country ? This^ too, vrrought such a change in the rainda 
of the great audience, that the sophist, his antagonist, appre- 
hending a tumult, stole out of the assembly. 

Upon the whole, it appears that Demosthenes did not take 
Pericles entirely for his model. He only adopted his action 
and delivery, and his prudent resolution not to make a prac- 
tice of peaking from a sudden impulse, or on any- occa- 
sion diat might present itself: being persuaded, that it was 
to that conduct he owed his greatness. Yet, while he chose 
not often to trust the success of his powers to fortune, he did 
not absolutely neglect the reputation which may be acquir- 
ed by speaking on a sudden occasion. And if we believe 
Eratosthenes, Demetrius the Phalerean, and the comic poets, 
there was a greater spirit and boldness in his unpremeditated 
orations, than in those he had committed to writing. £ra->^ 
tosthenes says, that, in his extemporaneous harangues, he 
often spoke as from a supernatural impulse ; and Demetrius 

* Tins was one of the noit f^lorious circumstftnees in the fife of Demosthenes. 
The fate of his country, in a mat measure, depended on his eloquence. After 
Platxa was lost, and Philip threatened to march against Athens, the Athenians 
applied for succours to the Boeotians. When the league was established, and 
the troops assembled at Clneronea, Philip sent ambassadors to the council of 
BoeotiSy the chief of whom was Python, one of the aUest orators of his time. 
When he had inveighed with all the powers of eloquence sgainst the Athe- 
mans and their clause, Demosthenes answered him, and earned the point in 
their favour. He was so elevated with this victory, that he mentions it in one 
of his orations in almost the same terms that Plutarch has used het«. 

f If we suppose this LAmachus to have been of Attica, the text should be 
altered from M$frrkeiutaM to Mjfrrkumaimif for Mjfrrkinu» was a borough of 
Attica. But there was a town called llyrrhine in JEoli% and soother in JUeoi^ 
noSy and probably l.»mschus was of one of these. 
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tells us, that in ob add. ess to the people, like a man inspired, 
he once uttered this oaih in verse,*-* 

By eartlk, by all her fbuntains, stretiiM, and Hooda, 

One of the comic writers calb Him Rhopoperperethraa^ and 
another, ridiculing his frequent use of the antithesis, says, — 
** As he took, so he retook :'' for Demosthenes affected to use 
that expression. Possibly, Antiphanes played upon that pas- 
sage in the oration concerning the isle ot Halonesus, in which 
Demosthenes advised the Athenians ^* not to take, but to re- 
take it from Philip/'t 

It was agreed, however, on all hands, that Demades excel- 
led all the orators, when he trusted to nature only; and that 
his sudden effusions were superior to the laboured speeches 
of Demosthenes. Aristo of Chios gives us the following 
account of the opinion of Theophrastus concerning these 
orators ^—>Being asked in what light he looked upon Demos* 
thenes as an orator?" he said, — ^^^ I think him worthy of 
Athens :'^ what of Demades ? ^* I think him above it.'' The 
same philosopher relates of Polyeuctus the Sphettian, who was 
one ot the principal persons in the Athenian administration 
at that time, that ne called ^^ Demosthenes the greatest orator, 
and Phocion the most powerful speaker :'' because the latter 
comprised a great deal of sense m a few words. To the 
same purpose, we are told, that Demosthenes himself, when- 
ever rhocion got up to oppose him, used to say to his friends,— 
^* Here comes the pruning-hook of my periods." It is un- 
certain, indeed, Whether Demosthenes referred to Phocion's 
manner of speaking, or to his life and character. The lat- 
ter might be the case, because he knew that a word or nod 
from a man of superior character, is more regarded than the 
long discourses or another. 

As for his personal defects, Demetrius the Phalerian gives 
us an account of the remedies he applied to them ; and he says 
he had it from Demosthenes in his old age. The hesitation 
and stammering of his tongue, he corrected by practising to 
speak w ith pebbles in his mouth ; and he strengthened his 
voice by running or walking up hill, and pronouncing some 
passage in an oration or a poem, during the difficulty of breath 
which that caused. He had moreover, a looking-glass in his 
house, before which he used to declaim, and adjust all his mo- 
tions. 

It is said, that a man came to him one day, and desired him 
to be his advocate against a person from whom he had suf- 

* A haberdaaher of nnall war0$f or something like it. 

t There is an expression something like what Plutarch has quoted, about 
the beginning of that oration. Libanitts suspects the whole of tliat oration to 
be spurious; but this raillery of the poet on Demosthenes, seems to prore 
that it was of his hand. 
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fered by assault. ^^ Not you, iddeed,'^ said benosthenes, 
*^ you have suffered no such thing." ^* What !*' said the man, 
raising his voice, " have I not received those blows?*' " Ay^ 
noMT," replied Demosthenes, ^' you do speak like a person that 
has been injured.*' So much, in his opinion, do the tone of 
voice and trie action contribute to gain the speaker credit in 
what he affirms. 

His action pleased the commonalty much : but people of 
taste (among whom was Demetrius the Phalerian) thought 
there was something in it low, inelegant, and unmanly. Her- 
mippus acquaints us, that iEsion, being asked his opinion of 
the ancient orators, and those of that time, said,—" Whoever 
has heard the orators of former times, must admire the deco- 
rum and dignity with which they spoke. Yet when we read 
the orations of Demosthenes, we must allow they have more 
art in composition, and greater force.'' It is needless to men- 
tion, that, in his written orations, there was something ex- 
tremely cutting and severe ; but, in his sudden repartees, 
there was also something of humour."*^ When Demades said, — 
" Demosthenes to me ! a sow to Minerva;" our orator made 
answer,—-" This Minerva was found the other day playing 
the whore in Colyttus." When a rascal, surnaxned Chalchus,! 
attempted to jest upon his late studies and long watchings,he 
said, — ^^ I know my lamp offends thee. But you need not 
wonder, my countiymen, that we have so many robberies, 
when we have thieves of brass, and walls only of clay." 
Thaugh more of his sayings might be produced, we shall pass 
them over, and go on to seek the rest of his manners and 
character in his actions and political conduct. 

He tells us himself, that he entered upon public business in 
the time of the Phocian war 4 and the same may be col- 
lected from his Philippics : for some of the last of them were 
delivered after that war was finished, and the former relate 
to the immediate transactions of it. It appears, also, that he 
was two-and-thirty years old when he was preparing his ora- 
tion against Midias: and yet, at that time, he had attained no 
name or power in the administration. This, indeed, seems to 
be the reason of his dropping the prosecution for a sum of 
money: for, 

— no prayer, no moving art 

E'er bent that fierce, inexorable beart« JPope, 

He was vindictive in his nature, and implacable in his re* 

* Longinus will not allow him the least excellence in matten of humour or 
pleasantry .-^Cap. xxviii. 

f That ifl, JUfMe, 

i In the one hundred and sixth Olympiad, five hundred and tiiiilj^hree 
yean before the Chiistisn era. Oeflwatheaea was then in his twaaty^MTemth 
year. 
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tfentments. Hq saw it a difficult thing, and out of the reach 
of his interest, to pull down a man so well supported on all 
sides as Midias by wealth and friends ; and, therefore, he lis- 
tened to the application in his behalf. Had he seen any hopes 
or possibility of crushing his enemy, I cannot think that three 
thousand drachmas would have disarmed his anger. 

He had a glorious subject for his political ambition, to de- 
fend the cause of Greece against Plulip. He defended it like 
a champion worthy of such a charge, and soon gained great 
reputation, both for eloquence and for the bold truths which 
he spoke. He was admired in Greece, and courted by the 
king of Persia. Nay, Philip himself had a much higher opi- 
nion of him than the other orators ; and his enemies acknow- 
ledge that they had to contend with a great man: for iEschines 
and Hyperides, in their very accusations, gave him such a 
character. 

I wonder, therefore, how Theopompus xould say that he 
was a man of no steadiness, who was never long pleased 
either with the same persons or things : for, on the contrary, 
It appears, that he abode by the party and the measures which 
he first adopted ; and was so far from quitting them during his 
life, that he forfeited his life, rather than he would forsake 
them. Demades, to excuse the inconsistency of his public 
character, used to say, — ^^ ( may hav£ asserted things con- 
trary to my former sentiments, but not aqy thing contrary to 
the true interest of the commonwealth." M elanbpus, who was 
of the opposite party to Callistratus, often suffered himself to 
be bought off, and then said, by way of apology, to the 
people,— -^^ It is true, the man is my enemy, but the public 
'good is an overruling consideration." .And Nicodefnus the 
Messenian, who first appeared strong in the interest of Cas- 
sander, and afterwards m that of Demetrius, said, — ^^ He did 
not contradict himself, for it was always the best wa^^ to lis- 
ten to the strongest." But we have nothing of that kind to 
allege against Demosthenes. He never was a time-server 
either in his words or actions. TUe key of politics, which he 
first touched, he kept to without variation. 

Panaetius the philosopher asserts, that most of his orations 
arp written on this principle, that virtue is to be chosen for her 
own sake only; that, for instance, of the Crowriy thsit against 
Arisfocrates^ thsLtfor the Immunities^ and the Philippics. In all 
these orations, he Aoti not exhort his countrymen to that 
which is most agreeable, or easy, or advanugeous ; but points 
out honour and propriety ias the first objects, and leaves the 
safety of the state as a matter of inferior considefation. So 
that, if, beside that noble ambition which animated his mea- 
sures, and the generous turn of his addresses to the people, he 
had been blest with the courage that war demands, and had 

VOL. III. 3 N 
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kept his liands dean of bribes, he wooM not have been num- 
bered with such orators as Mirocles, Polyeuctus, and Hy- 
perides, but have deserved to be placed in a higher sphere 
with CimoD, Thucydides, and Pencles. 

Among those who took the reins of government after him,* 
Phocion, though not of the party in most esteem, I mean that 
which seemed to favour the Macedonians; yet, on account of 
his probity and valour, did not appear at all inferior to Ephi- 
altes Aristides, and Cimon. But Demosthenes had neither 
the courage that could be trusted in the field, nor was he (as 
Demetrius expresses it) sufficiently fortified against the im- 
pressions of money. Though he bore up against the assaults 
of corruption from Philip and che Macedonians, yet he was 
taken by the gold of Susa and Ecbatana: so that he wais much 
better t^ualified to recommend, than to imitate, the virtues of 
our ancestors. It must be acknowledged, however, that he 
excelled all the orators of his time, except Phocion, in* his life 
and conversation. And we find in his orations, that he told 
the people the boldest truths, that he opposed their inclina* 
tions, and corrected their errors with the greatest spirit and 
freedom. Theopompus also acquaints us, that when the Athe- 
nians were for having him manager of a certain impeachment, 
and insisted upon it in a tumultuary manner, he would not 
comply^ but rose up.apd said, — ^^ My friends, I will be your 
counsellor whether you will or no; but a false accuser I will 
not be, how much soever you may wish it." His behaviour 
in the case of Antipho was of the aristocratic cast.f The peo- 
ple had acquitted him in the general assembly ; and yet he car- 
ried him before the Areopagus, where^ without, regarding the 
oflfence it might give the people, he proved that he had pro- 
mised Philip to bam the arsenal ; . upon which he was con- 
demned by the council, and put to death. He likewise ac- 
cused the priestess Theoris of several misdemeanors ; and, 
among the rest, of her teaching the slaves many arts of impo- 
sition. Such crimes, he insisted, were capital ; and she was 
delivered over to the executioner. 

Demosthenes is satd to have written the oration for Apollo- 
dorus, by which he carried his cause against the general Timo- 
tfaeus, in an action of debt to the public treasury ; as also those 

• Tap? ytf /urr' wrof, seems as it would dp, .with the little paraphrase we 
have given it; for Phocion did certainly hold the reins of government when 
Demosthenes was no more. At the same time, we must observe, that some 
insist that the emc^pdation of WoUius, tm? y^f lun^ «i«r»r, ahoald take place, be» 
cause Phocion was contemporaiy to Demosthenes; and because Platai^ 
says afterwards, nte >• »ai3-' m/rof ffiro^, •{• ik ap>», vild^fuuu ^msmx, uatnt 0m 

t Seefais oration de Cwrond, 
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others agaiast Phormio and Stephanus ;* which Was a just 
exception against his character : for he composed the oratioa 
iirhich Phormio had pronounced against ApoUodorus. This, 
'therefore, was like tumishing two enemies with weapons out 
of the same shop to fight one another. He wrote some public 
X>rations for others, before he had any concern in the adminis* 
tration himself, namely, those against Androtion, Timocrates, 
and Aristocrates: for it appears that he was only twenty-seven 
or twenty-eight years of age when he published those orations. 
That against Aristogiton, and that for the immunities, he de^ 
livered himself, at the request, as he says, of Ctesippus, the son 
of Chabrias ; though others tell us, it was because he paid his 
addresses to the young man's mother. He did not, however, 
marry her ; for his wife was a woman of Samos, as Demetrius 
the Magnesian informs us, in his account of persons of the 
same name. It is uncertain whether that against iEschines, 
for ^*' betraying his trust as ambassador,"! was ever spoken; 
though Idomeneus affirms tht iEschines was acquitted only by 
thirty votes. This seems not to be true, at least so far as may 
be conjecf ured from both their orations concerning the crown : 
for neither of them expressly mentions it as a cause that ever 
came to trial. But this is a point which we shall leave fot 
others to decide. 

Demosthenes, through the whole course of his political con- 
duct, left none of the actions pf the king of Macedon undis- 
paraged. £ven in time of peace, he laid hold on every oppor- 
tunity to raise suspicions against him among the Athenians, 
and to excite their resentment. Hence, Philip looked upon 
him as a person of the greatest importance in Athens ; and 
when he went with nine other deputies to the court of that 
prince, after having given, them all audience, he answered the 
speech of Demosthenes with greater care than the rest. As 
to other marks of honour and respect, Demosthenes had not 
an equal share in them ; they were bestowed principally upon 
iEschines and Philocrates. They, therefore, were large in the 
praise of Philip on all occasions ; and they insisted, in particu- 
lar, on his eloquence, his beauty, and even his being able to 
drink a ffreat quantity of liquor. Demosthenes, who could not 
bear to hear him praised, turned these things off as trifles ^-— 
"The first,'' he said, ** was the property of the sophist, the se- 
cond of a woman, and the third of a sponge; and not one of 
them could do any credit to a king." 

* Dtcier gives a quite oontrary sense. Instead of, agtdmt Plwrwht lie saya 
Jot Phomdo^ pour Phomdon; though the Greek it vc^rgoc «f$^ac»?«. Proba* 
bly he had a copy with a different reading, but he does not mention it. 

f In this oration, Demostbenea accused JSschines of many oapitsi crimes 
committed in the'Cmbassy on which he was sent to oblige Phitip to swear to 
the articles of peace. Both that oration, and the answer of ^Kameib are sdU 
•Ktant. 
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Afterwards it appeared that nothing was to be expected but 
war; for, on one hand, Philip knew not how to sit down in 
tranquillity ; and, on the other, Demosthenes inflamed the Athe-. 
nians. In diis case, the first step the orator topk, was to put 
the people upon sending an armament to Eubcea, whith was 
brought under the yoke of Philip by his petty tyrants. Ac- 
cordingly, he drew up an edict, in pursuance of which they 
passed over to that peninsula, and drove out the Macedo- 
nians. His' second operation was the sending succours to the 
Byzantians and Perinthians, with whom Philip was at war. 
He nersuaded the people to drop their resentment, to forget 
die faults which both those nations had committed in the con«- 
federate war, and to send a body of troops to their assistance. 
They did so, and it saved them from ruin. After this he went 
ambassador to die stales of Greece; and, by his animating 
address, brought them almost all to join in the league against 
Philip. Besides the troops of the several cides, they took an 
army of mercenaries, to tne number of fifteen thousand foot, 
and two thousand horse, into pay, and readily contributed to 
the charffe. Theophrastus tells us, that, when the allies de- 
sired their contribudons might be setded, Crobylus the orator 
answered, — ^** That war could not be brought to any set diet.'* 

The eyes of all Greece were now upon diese movements ; 
and all were solicitous for the event. The cities of Euboea, 
die Achseans, the Corinthians, the Megarensians, the Leuca- 
dians, the Cocyrasans, had each severally engaged for them- 
selves against the Macedonians. Yet the greatest work re- 
mained for Demosthenes to do ; which was to bring the The- 
bans over to the league. Their country bordered upon Atdca ; 
they had a great army on foot, and were then reckoned die best 
soldiers in Greece. But they had recent obligations to Philip 
in the Phocian war ; and, therefore, it was not easy to draw them 
from him ; especially when they considered the frequent quar- 
rels and acts of hostility, in which their vicinity to Athens en- 
gaged them. 

Mean time Philip, elated widt his success at Amphissa, stn-- 
prised Elatea, and possessed himself of Phocis. The Adie- 
nians were struck with astonishment, and not one of them 
durst mount the rostrum: no one knew what advice to give; 
but a melancholy silence reigned in the city. In this distress 
Demosthenes alone stood forth, and proposed that application 
should be made to die Thebans. He likewise animated the 
people in his usual manner, and inspired them with fresh hopes; 
m consequence of which, he was sent ambassador to lliebes, 
some others being joined in commission with him. Philip, 
too, on his paut, as Marsyas informs us, sent Amyntus and 
Clearchus, two Macedonians, Daochus the Thcssalian, and 
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Thrasidseus the Elean,* to answer the Athenian deputies. 
The Thebans were not ignorant whstt wajr their true interest 
pointed ; but each of them had the evils of war before his 
eyes; for their Phocian wounds were still fresh upon them. 
However, the powers of the orator, as Theopompus tells us, 
rekindled their courage and ambition so effectually, that all 
other objects were disregarded. They lost sight of fear, of 
caution, of every prior attachment, and, through the force of 
his eloquence, fell with enthusiastic transports into the path of 
honour. 

So powerful, indeed, were the efforts of the orator, that 
Philip immediately sent ambassaclors to Athens to apply for 
peace. Greece recovered her spirits, whilst she stood waiting 
for the event ; and not only the Athenian generals, but the 
governors of Boeotia, were ready to execute the commands of 
Demosthenes. All the assemblies, as well those of Thebes 
as those of Athens, were under his direction: he was equally 
beloved, equally powerful in both places ; and, as Theopom- 
pus shows, it was no more than hir merit claimed. But the 
superior power of fortune, which seenM to have been working 
a revolution, and drawing the liberties of Greece to a period 
at that time, opposed and bafBadall the measures that could 
be takea. The deity discovered many tokens of the approach- 
ing event. Among the rest, the priestess of Apollo delivered 
dreadful oracles; and an old prophecy from the Sibylline books 
was then much repeated : — 

Far from Thermodon's baiiki, when, sttined vith blood, 
Bceotia trembles o'er the crimson flood. 
On eagle-pinions let me pierce the akj. 
And see the vanquished weep, the victor die ! 

This Thermodon, they say, is a small river in our country, 
near Chseronea, which falls into the Cephisus. At present we 
know no river of that name; but we conjecture that the Hs- 
mon, ^hich runs by the temple of Hercules, where the Greeks 
encamped, might then be called Thermodon; and the battle 
having filled it with blood and the bodies of the slain, it might, 
on that account, change its appellation. Duris, indeed, says, 
that Thermodon was not a river ; but that some of the soldiers, 
as they were pitching their tenia, and opening the trenches, 
found a small statue, with an inscription, which signified, that 
the person represented was Thermodon, holding a wounded 

* As the country of Amyntns and Clearchus is mentioned, so in all proba- 
bility was that of the other ambassadors who were to act with them. The 
text, as it now stands, is A^unfrnv ftm wu KA«fli0r«y MaoM^rttf, A^a^ot i% luu Otf^axof 
iuu efettvikiov. The mi before Btro'^^tn should probably be taken away. As 
to Thrasidsus, we find in Plutarch's Horals, that he was an Elean. 
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Amazon in his arms. He adds^ that there was another oracle 
on the subject, much taken notice of at that time : — 



- Fell bird of prey» 



Wait thou the plenteous narvest, which the sirord 
Will give thee on Thennodon. 

But it is hard to say what truth there is in these accounts. 

As to Demosthenes, he is said to have had such confidence 
in the Grecian arms, and to have been so much elated with the 
courage and spirit of so many brave men calling for the enemy, 
that he would not suffer them to regard any oracles or pro> 
phecies. He told them that he suspected the prophetess her* 
self of Philippiztng. He put the Thebans in mind of £pa* 
minondas, and the Athenians of Pericles, how they reckoned 
such things as mere pretexts of cowardice, and pursued the 
plan which their reason had di<;tated. Thus far Demosthenes 
acquitted himself like a man of spirit and honour. But in the 
battle, he performed nothing worthy of the glorious things he 
had spoken. He quitted iiis post; he threw away his arms; 
he fled in the most infamous manner ; and was not ashamed, 
as Py theas says, to belie the inscription which he bad put upon 
his shield in golden charactersi,— to good fortune. 

Iipmediately after the victory^ Philip, in the elation of his 
heart, committed a thousand excesses. He drank to intoxica- 
tion, and danced over the dead, making a kind of song of the 
first part of the decree which Demosthenes had procured, and 
beating time to it i-^Demoathenes the Pseantan^ son of Demos' 
thenes, has decreed. But when he came to be sober again, and 
considered the dangers with which he had lately been sur- 
rounded, he trembled to think of the prodigious force and 
power of that orator, who had obliged him to put both empire 
and life on the cast of a day, on a Uw hours of that day.* 

The feme of Demosthenes reached the Persian court ; and 
the liing wrote letters to his lieutenants, coihmanding them to 
supply him with money, and to attend to him more than to any 
other man in Greece; because he best knew how to make a 
diversion in his favour, by raising fresh troubles, and finding 
employment for the Macedoniaifi arms nearer home. This 
Alexander afterwards discovered by the letters of Demos- 
thenes which he found at Sardis, and the papers of the Persian 
governors, expressing the sums which had been given him. 

When the Greeks had lost this great battle, those of the 
contrary faction attacked Demosthenes, and brought a variety 
of pubUc accusations against him. The people, however, not 

* Demsdm the orator contributed to brini^ him to the right use of bis reason, 
when he told him with auch diatinguished magnanimity ,-«*' That fortune had 
placed him in the character of AgamemnoD^ but that he choae to phy the 
part of Therntea." 
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only acquitted him, but treated him with the same respect as 
before, and called him to the helm again, as a person whom 
they ki\ew to be a well-wisher tp his country : so that wheh 
the bones of those who fell at Chsronea were brought home 
to be interred, they pitched upon Demosthenes to make the 
funeral oration. They were, therefore, so far from bearing 
their misfortune in a mean and ungenerous manner, as Theo- 

£ompus, in a tragical strain, represents it, that, by the great 
onour they did the counsellor, they showed ,diey did not re* 
pent of having followed his advice. 

Demosthenes, accordingly, made the oration. But, after 
this, he did not prefix his own name to his edicts, because he 
considered fortune as inauspicious to him ; but sometimes 
that of one friend, sometimes that of another, till he recovered 
his spirits upon the death of Philip : for that prince did not 
long survive his victory at Chanronea; and his fate seemed to 
be presignified in the last of the verses above quoted:-^ 

And see the Vanquiahed weep, the yictor die! 

Demosthenes had secret intelligence of the death of Philip ; 
and, in order to prepossess the people with hopes of some 
good success to come, he entered uie assembly with a gay 
countenance, pretending he' had seen a vision which announced 
something great for Athens. Soon after messengers came with 
an account of Philip's death. The Athenians iihmediately 
offered sacrifices of acknowledgment to the gods for so happy 
an event, and voted a crown for Pausanias, who killed him. 
Demosthenes, on this occasion, made his appearance in mag- 
nificent attire, and with a garland on his head, though it was 
only the seventh day after his daughter's death, as iEschines 
tells us, who, on that account, reproaches him as an unnatural 
father. But he must himself have been of an ungenerous and 
effeminate disposition, if he considered tears and lamentations 
as marks of a kind and affectionate parent, and condemned 
the man who bore such a loss with moderation. 

At the same time, I do not pretend to say the Athenians 
were right in crowning themselves with flowers, or in sacri* 
ficing, upon the death of a prince who had behaved to them 
with so much gentleness and humanity in their misfortunes : 
for it was a meanness, below contempt, to honour him in his 
life, and admit him a citizen ; and yet, after he was fallen by 
the hands of another, not to keep their joy within any bounds, 
but to insult the dead, and sing triumphal songs, as if they 
had performed some extraordinary act of valour. 

I commend Demosthenes, indeed, for leaving the tears, and 
other instances of mourning, which his domestic misfortunes 
might claim, to the women, and going about such actions as 
he thought conducive to the welfare of hia country: for I think 
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a man of such firmness and odier abilities as a statesman oogbt 
to have, should always have the common concern in view, and 
look upon his private accidents or business as considerations 
much mferior to the public: in consequence of which, he will 
be much more careful to maintain his dignity, than actors who 

Csrsonate kings and tyrants ; and yet these, we see, neither 
ugh nor weep according to the dictates of their own pas- 
sions, but as they are directed by the subject of the dnuna. 
It is universally acknowledged, that we are not to abandon the 
unhappy to their sorrows, but to endeavour to console dieni 
by rational discourse, or by turning their attention to more 
agreeable objects i in the same manner as we desire those who 
have weak eyes, to turn them from bright and dazzling colours, 
to green, or others of a softer kind. And what better conso* 
lation can there be under domestic ai&ictions, than to atteon- 
per and alleviate them with the public success;* so that, by- 
such a mixture, the bad may be corrected by the good. These 
reflections we thought proper to make, because we have ob- 
served that this discourse of iEschines has weakened the minds 
of many persons, and put them upon indulging all the eiFemi- 
nacy of sorrow. 

Demosthenes now solicited the states of Greece again, and 
they entered once more into the league. The Thebans,.being 
furnished with arms by Demosthenes, attacked the garrison in 
their citadel, and killed great numbers; and the Athenians 
prepared to join them in the war. Demosthenes mounted the 
rostrum almost every day ; and he wrote to the king of Per- 
sia's lieutenants in Asia, to invite them to commence hostili- 
ties from that quarter against Alexander, whom he called a 
boy^ a second Margites,\ 

But when Alexander had settled the affairs of his own coun- 
try, and marched into Bosotia with all his forces, the pride of 
the Athenians was humbled, and the spirit of Demosthenes 
died away. They deserted the Thebans; and that unhappy 
people had to stand the whole fury of the war by themselves ; 
m consequence of which they lost their city. The Athenians 
were in great trouble and confusion ; and uiey could think of 
no better measure than the sending Demosthenes and some 
others ambassadors to Alexander. But Demosthenes, dread- 
ing the anger of that monarch, turned back at Mount Citlueron^ 

* In the printed text, it is itclt^U^^c am/^ouffu^ but the Vvlcoh. and another 
manuscript g^re us wrvx^vnf. Some question whether ti^wmita^m can mean 
public joy, thougfh wnbn does certainly sometimes mean the affections or pas. 
aions in general. It would, indeed, be good sense to say. We ought to lose 
our private sorrows in the public : Dost thou mourn for 'thyself, when thy 
country is perishing ? But that interpretation would not agree with what fol- 
lows, toK fkKtioa-n oj^fi^vo-itf ti xH"** '^^ '** ^"^ ^^V ** corrected hy the go^d, 

f Homer wrote a satire against this Hargites, who appears to have been a Tery 
eootemptible chftrsoter. 
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and reUnquished his commission . Alexander immediately sent 
deputies to Athens, who (according to Idomeneus and Duris) 
demanded that they would deliver up ten of their orators. But 
the greatest part, and those the most reputable of the histo- 
rians, say, that he demanded only these eight: Demosthenes, 
Pclyeuctus, Ephialtes, Lycurgus, Myrocles, Damon, Callis-^ 
thenes, and Charidemus. On this occasion, Demosthenes ad-« 
dressed the peofde in the fable of the sheep who were to give 
up their dogs to the wolves, before they would grant them 
peace : by which he insinuated, that he and the odier orators 
^^ere the guards of the people, as the dogs were of the flock ; 
and that Alexander was the great wolf they had to treat with. 
And again,— ^^ As we see merchants carrying about a small 
sample in a dish, by which they sell large quantities of wheat ; 
so you, in us, without knowing it, deliver up the whole body 
of citizens." These particulars we have from Aristobulus of 
Cassandria. 

The Athenians deliberated upon the point in full assembly ; 
and Demades seeing them in great perpkxity, offered to go 
' alone to the king of Macedon, and intercede for the orators, 
on condition that each of them would give him five talents ; 
whether it was that he depended upon the friendship that 
prince had for him, or whether he hoped to find him, like a 
uon, satiated with blood : he succeeded, however, in his appli- 
cation for the orators, and reconciled Alexander to the city. 

When Alexander returned to Macedon, the reputation of 
Demades, and the other orators of his party, greatly increased; 
and that of Demosthenes gradually declined. It is true, he 
raised his head a little, when Agis, king of Sparta, took the 
field !— -but it soon fell again ; for the Athenians refused to join 
him, Agis was killed in battle, and the Lacedeemonians en- 
tirely routed. 

About this time,"*^ the affair concerning the crown came 
again upon the carpet. The information was first laid under 
the archonship of Chserondas ; and the cause was not deter- 
mined till ten years after,f under Aristophon. It was the 
most celebrated cause that ever was pleaded, as well on ac- 
count of the reputation of the orators, as the generous be* 
haviour of the judges : for though the prosecutors of Demos- 
thenes were then in great power, as being entirely in the .Ma-> 
cedonian interest, the judges would not give their voices 
against him ; but on the contrary, acquitted him so honoura- 

* Demosthenes rebuilt the walk of Athens at his own expense ; for which 
the people, at the motion of Gtesiphon, decreed him a crown of gold. This 
excited the envy and jealousy of iEschines, who thereupon brought that famous 
impeachment against Demosthenes which occasioned liis inimitable oration de 
Conmd. 

t Plutarch must be mistaken here. It does not appear, upon the exacteft 
calculatton» to have been more than eight years. 
VOL, III. 3 o 
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bly, that iEschines had not a fifth part of the saffrages.* iEir* 
chines immediately quitted Athens, and spent the rest of his 
days in teaching rhetoric at Rhodes and in Ionia. 

It was not long afterthis, that Harpalus came from Asia to 
Athens.j He had fled from the service of Alexander, both 
because he was conscious to himself of having falsified his 
trust, to minister to his pleasure, and because he dreaded his 
master, who now was become terrible to his best friends. As 
he applied to the people of Athens for shelter, and desired 
protection for his ships and treasures, most of the orators had 
an eye upon the gold, and supported his application with all 
their interest. Demosthenes at first advised them to order 
Harpalus off immediately, and to be particularly careful not to^ 
involve the city in war again, without any just or necessary- 
cause. 

Yet a few days after, when they were taking an account of 
the treasure, Harpalus perceiving that Demosthenes was much 
pleased with one of the king's cups, and stood admiring the 
workmanship and fashion, desired him to take it in his hand, 
and feel the weight of the gold. Demosthenes being surprised 
at the weight, and asking Harpalns how much it might bring, 
he smiled, and said, — " It will bring you twenty talents." And 
as soon as it was night, he sent him the cup with that sum: for 
Harpalus knew well enough how distinguish a man^s passion 
for gold, by his pleasure at the sight, and the keen looks he 
cast upon it. Demosthenes could not resist the temptation; 
it made all the impression upon him that was expected ; he 
received the money, like a garrison, into his house, and went 
over to the interest of Harpalus. Next day, he came into the 
assembly with a quantity of wool and bandages about his 
neck; and when the people called upon him to get up and 
speak, he made signs that he had lost his voice: upon which, 
some that were by, said, — ^" It was no common hoarseness 
that he had got in the night ; it was a hoarseness occasioned 
by swallowing gold and silver." Afterwards, when all the 
people were apprised of his taking the bribe, .and he wanted to 
speak in his own defence, they would not suffer him, but raised 
a clamour, and expressed their indignation. At the same 
time, somebody or other stood up, and said, sneeringly, — 
" Will you not listen to the man with the cup T'^ The Athe-^ 

* This was a very ignominious circumstance; for if the accuser had not a 
fifth part of the suffrages, he was fined a thousand drachmas. 

t Uarpahis had the charge of Alexander's treasure in Babylon, and* flatter- 
ing himself that he would never return from his Indian expedition, he gave 
into all manner of crimes and excesses. At last, when he found that Alexan- 
der was really returning, and that he took a severe account of such people as 
himself, he thought proper to march off with 5,000 talents, and 6,000 men, into 
Attica. 

t This alludes to a custom of the ancients at their fea&ts, wherein it was 
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xiians then immediately sent Harpalus ofF; and fearing they 
might be called to account for the money with which the ora- 
tors had been corrupted, they made a strict inquiry after it, and 
searched all their houses, except that of Callicles, the son of 
A^rrenides, whom they spared, as Theopompus says, because 
he was newly married, and his bride was in his house. 

At the same time, Demosthenes, seemingly with a design 
to prove his innocence, moved for an order, that the affair 
should be brought before the court of Areopagus, and all per- 
sons punished who should l^e found guilty of taking bribes. 
In consequence of which, he appeared before that court, and 
^was one of the first that were convicted. Being sentenced to 
pay a fine of fifty talents, and to be imprisoned till it was paid, 
the disgrace of his conviction, and the weakness of his consti- 
tution, which could not bear close confinement, determined 
him to fly; and this he did, undiscovered by some, and assist- 
ed by others. It is said that when he was not far from the 
cily, he perceived some of his late adversaries following,"^ and 
endeavoured to hide himself. But they called to him by name ; 
and when they came nearer, desired him to take some neces- 
sary supplies of money, which they had brought with them 
for that purpose. They assured him, they had no other design 
in following, and exhorted him to take courage. But Demos- 
thenes gave into more violent expressions of grief than ever, 
and said, — ^^ What comfort can I have, when I leave enemies 
in this city more generous than it seems possible to find friends 
in any other ?" He bore his exile in a very weak and effemi- 
nate manner: for the most part, he resided in ^£gina or Troe- 
%ene ; where, whenever he looked towards Attica, the tears 
fell from his eyes. In his expressions, there was nothing of a 
rational firmness ; nothing answerable to the bold things he 
had said and done in his administration. When he left Athens, 
we are told, he lifted up his hands towards the citadel, and 
said,—" O Minerva, goddess of those towers, whence is it 
that thou delightest in three such monsters as an owl, a dra- 
gon, and the people ?" The young men who resorted to him 
for instruction, he advised, by no means, to meddle with af- 
fairs of state. He told them, — ^*' That if two roads had been 
shown him at first, the one leading to the rostrum and the bu- 
siness of the assembly, and the other to certain destruction, 
and he could have foreseen the evils that awaited him in the 
political walk, the fears, the envy, the calumny, and conten- 

usual for the cup to pass from hand to band ; and the person who held it sung 
a song, to which tha rest g^ve attention. 

* It is recorded by Phocius, that iEscbineSy when he left Athens, was fol- 
lowed in like manner, and assisted by Demosthenes ; and that when he offer- 
ed him consolations, he made the same answer. Plutarch likewise mentions 
this circumstance in the Lives of the ten Orators^ 
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tion, he would have chosen that road which led to immediate 
death." 

During the exile of Demosthenes, Alexander died.* The 
Greek cities once more combining upon that event, Demos- 
thenes performed great things ; and, among the rest, drew a 
line of circumvallation around Antipater, whom he had shut 
up in Lamia. Pj^heas the orator, with Callimedon and Ca- 
rabus, left Athens, and, going over to Antipater, accompanied 
his friends and ambassadors in their applications to the Greeks, 
and in persuading them not to desert the Macedonian cause, 
nor listen to the Athenians. On the other hand, Demosthenes 
joined the Athenian deputies, and exerted himself greatly with 
them in exhorting the states to fall with united efforts upon 
the Macedonians, and drive them out of Greece. Phylarcnus 
tells us, that, in one of the cities of Arcadia, Pydieas and De- 
mosthenes spoke with great acrimony ; the one in pleading for 
the Macedonians, and the other for the Greeks. Pytheas is 
reported to have said,— ^^^ As some sickness is always supposed 
to be in the house into which ass's milk is brought ; so the 
city which an Athenian embassy ever enters, must necessa- 
rily be in a sick and decaying condition." Demosthenes turn- 
ed the comparison against him, by saying, — *'*' As ass's milk 
never enters but for curing the sick ; so the Athenians never 
appear but for remedying some disorder." 

The people of Athens were so much nleased with this re- 
partee, that they immediately voted for the recal of Demos- 
thenes. It was Damon the Pseanian, cousin-german to Demos- 
thenes, who drew up the decree. A galley was sent to fetch 
him from ^gina ; and when he came up from the Piraeus ta 
Athens, the whole body of citizens went to meet and to con- 
gratulate him on his return ; insomuch that there was neither 
a magistrate nor priest left in the town. Demetrius of Mag- 
nesia acquaints us, that Demosthenes lifted up his hands to- 
wards heaven in thanks for that happy day : — ^*' Happier," ssud 
he, ^^ is my return than that of Alcibiades. It was through 
compulsion that the Athenians restored him, but me they have 
recalled from a motive of kindness." 

The fine, however, still remained due ; for they could not 
extend their grace so far as to repeal his sentence: but they 
found out a method to evade the law, while they seemed to 
comply with it. It was the custom, in the sacrifices to Jupiter 
the Preserver, to pay the persons who prepared and adorned 
the altars. They, therefore, appointed Demosthenes to this 
charge ; and ordered that he should have fifty talents for his 
trouble, which was the sum his fine amounted to. 

But he did not long enjoy his return to his countr}^. The af* 

* Olymp. cxiv. Demosthenes was then in his fifty*agfatb ^ear. 
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fairs of Greece soon went to ruin. They lost the battle of 
Crano in the month of August,"* a Macedonian garrison en* 
tered Munychia in September,! and Demosthenes lost his life 
in October.^ 

It happened in the following manner: — When news was 
brought that Antipater and Craterus were coming to Athens, 
Demosthenes and those of his party hastened to get out pri- 
vately before their arrival. Hereupon, the people, at the mo- 
tion of Demades, condemned them to death. As they fled 
different ways, Antipater sent a company of soldiers about the 
country to seize them. Archias, sumamed Phugadotheras^ or 
the exilc'hunter^ was their captain. It is said he was a native 
of Thurium, and had been some time a tragedian ; they add, 
that Polus of iEgina, who excelled all the actors of his time, 
was his scholar. Hermippus reckons Archias among the dis- 
ciples of Lacritus the rhetorician ; and Demetrius says he 
spent some time at the school of Anaximenes. This Archias, 
however, drew Hyperides the orator, Aristonicus of Mara- 
thon, and Hymeneus, the brother of Demetrius the Phalerean, 
out of the temple of iEacus in ^gina, where they had taken 
refuge, and sent them to Antipater at Cleonse. There they 
were executed ; and Hyperides is said to have first had his 
tongue cut out. 

Archias being informed that Demosthenes had taken sane- 
tuary in the temple of Neptune at Calauria, he and his Thra- 
cian soldiers passed over into it in row-boats. As soon as he 
was landed, he went to the orator, and endeavoured to per-< 
suade him to quit the temple, and go with him to Antipater ; 
assuring him that he had no hard measure to expect. But it 
happened that Demosthenes had seen a strange vision the 
night before. He thought that he was contending with Ar- 
chias which could play the tragedian the best ; that he suc- 
ceeded in his action, had the audience on his side, and would 
certainly have obtained the prize, had not Archias outdone 
him in the dresses and decorations of the theatre. Therefore, 
when Archias had addressed him with a great appearance of 
humanity, he fixed his eyes on him, and said, without rising 
from his seat, — ^** Neither your action moved me formerly, nor 
do your promises move me now." Archias then began to 
threaten him; upon which he said^ — ^^^ Before, you acted a 
part ; now you speak as from the Macedonian tripod. Only 
wait a while, till I have sent my last orders to my family.'' 
So saying, he retired into the inner part of the temple ; and 
taking some paper, as if he meant to write, he put the pen in 
his mouth, and bit it a considerable time, as he used to do 
when thoughtful about his composition : after which, he co- 

* Metagitnion. f Boedromion. ^ Pyanepsion, 
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vered his head, and put it in a reclining posture. The soldiers 
who stood at the door, apprehending that 4ie took these me- 
thods to put off the fatal stroke, laughed at him, and called 
him a coward. Archias then approaching him, desired him to 
rise, and began to repeat the promises of making his peace 
with Antipater. Demosthenes, who by this time felt the ope- 
ration of the poison he had taken strong upon him, uncovered 
his face, and looking upon Archias, — ^*' Now,'* said he, " you 
may act the part of Creon,* in the play, as soon as you please, 
and cast out this carcass of mine unburied. For my part, O 
gracious Neptune ! I quit thy temple with my breath within 
me^ but Antipater and the Macedonians would not have 
scrupled to profane it with murder.'* By this time he could 
scarcely stand, and, therefore, desired them to support him. 
But in attempting to walk out, he fell by the altar, and expired 
with a groan. 

Aristo says, he sucked the poison from a pen, as we have 
related it. One Pappus, whose memoirs were recovered by 
Hermippus, reports, that, when he fell by the altar, there was 
found on his paper the beginning of a letter : — ^^^ Demosthenes 
to Antipater,*' and nothing more. He adds, that people being 
surprised that he died so quickly, the Thracians who stood at 
the door, assured them that he took the poison in his hand out 
of a piece of cloth, and put it to his mouth. To them it had 
the appearance of gold. Upon inquiry made by Archias, a 
young maid who served Demosthenes, said, he had long wore 
that piece of cloth by way of amulet. Eratosthenes tells us, 
that he kept the poison in the hollow of a bracelet button which 
he wore upon his arm. Many others have written upon the 
subject ; but it is not necessary to give all their different ac- 
counts. We shall only add, that Democharis, a servant of 
Demosthenes, asserts, that he did not think his death owing to 
poison, but to the favour of the gods, and a happy providence, 
which snatched him from the cruelty of the Macedonians, by 
a speedy and easy death. He died on the sixteenth of Octo- 
ber, which is the most mournful day in the ceremonies of the 
Thesfnophoria.\ The women keep it with fasting in the tem- 
ple of Ceres. 

It was not long before the temple of Athens paid him the 
honours that were due to him, by erecting his statue in brass, 
and decreeing that the eldest of his family should be maintain- 
ed in the Prytaneum^ at the public charge. This celebrated 
inscription was put upon the pedestal of his statue: — 

* Alluding to that passage in the Antigone of Sophocles, where Creon for- 
bids the body of Polynices to be buried- 

f This was an annual festival in honour of Ceres. It began the fourteenth 
of October, and ended the eighteenth. The third day of the festiYal was a 
day of fiuiting and mortification ; and this is the day that Plutarch speaJka of. 
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ttivine in speech, io judgment, too, divine. 
Had valour's wreath, Demosthenes, been thine. 
Fair Greece had still her freedom's ensign borne, 
And held the scourge of Macedon in scorn ! 

For no regard is to be paid to those who say that Demosthenes 
himself uttered these hnes in Calauria just before he took the 
poison.* 

A little before I visited Athens, the following adventure is 
said to have happened: — A soldier, being summoned to appear 
before the commanding officer upon some misdemeanor, put 
the little gold he had into the hands of the statue of Demos- 
thenes, which were in some measure clenched. A small plane- 
tree grew by it, and many leaves, either accidentally lodged 
there by the winds, or purposely so placed by the soldier, co- 
vered the gold a considerable time. When he returned and 
found his money entire, the fame of this accident was spread 
abroad, and many of the wits of Athens strove which could 
write the best copy of verses, to vindicate Demosthenes from 
the charge of corruption. 

As for Demades, he did not long enjoy the new honours he 
had acquired. The being who took it in charge to revenge 
Demosthenes, led him into Macedonia, where he justly perish- 
ed by the hands of those whom he had basely flattered. They 
had hated him for some time ; but at last they caught him in a 
fact which could neither be excused nor pardoned. Letters 
of his were intercepted, in which he exhorted Perdiccasto 
seize Macedonia, and deliver Greece, — "which," he said, 
** hung only by an old rotten stalk," meaning Antipater. Di- 
narchus the Corinthian, accusing him of this treason, Cassan- 
de.r was so much provoked that he stabbed his son in his arms, 
and afterwards gave orders for his execution. Thus, by the 
most dreadful misfortunes, he learned that traitors always first 
fell themselves; a truth which Demosthenes had often told 
him before, but he would never believe it. Such, my Sossius, 
is the life of Demosthenes, which we have compiled, in the 
best manner we could, from books and from tradition. 

j- This inscription, so far from doing Demosthenes honour, is the greatest 
disgrace that the Athenians could have fastened on his memory- It reproaches 
Uim with a weakness which, when the safety of his country was at stake, was 
such a deplorable want of virtue and manhood, as no parts or talents could 
atone for. 
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